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PKEFACE. 



The quarryman, who has made excavations in the 
rocks for architectural materials, sometimea loolis over 
the fragments which have heen thrown aside, and finds 
hloclrs that seem to him wortli preserving. Thus have 
I heen doing with the literary debris, which has heen 
quarried and wrought on special occasions, and after- 
wards thrown aside. With some new dressing, I have 
ventured to hope that a part of tliem are worth pre- 
serving, and this volume is the result. A brief history 
of the several articles is subjoined. 

The first article, entitled The highest Use of Leartb- 
ing, was my Inaugural Address when assuming the 
presidency of Amlierst College, April, 1845. 

The second, on The Relations and Mutual Duties 
between the Philosopher and the Theologian, was de- 
livered as an Anniversary Address before the Porter 
Rhetorical Society, at the Andover Theological Semi- 
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nary, in 1852. It was subsequently published in the 
Bihliotheca Sacra, from which it lias been copied, by 
permission. 

The tliird, on Special Divine Interpositions in Nature, 
was given before the Theological Seminaries of Bangor 
and Newton, in 1853. This, also, was published in the 
Bihliotheca Saosa for 1854. 

The Wonders of Science compared witJi the Wonders 
of Romance, is a Lecture which has been delivered 
before literary associations in the cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, New London, Norwich, Lowell, Charlestown, 
Salem, Newburyport, and Springfield ; also at Amherst 
College, and in some other places. It has never before 
been pubUsKed, 

The Religious Bearings of Man's Creation was 
preached as a SCrmon before the Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, in Brattle Street Church, Boston, 
May, 1854. It was also delivered as an Address before 
the Theological Society of Dartmouth College, in 
August, 1854. It has likewise been preached in Am- 
herst College, in Springfield and Conway, Massachu- 
setts, Brooklyn and Buffalo, New York, and Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin. In August, 1856, it was preached in Rev. 
Dr. Sprague's Church, in Albany, on Lord's Day 
morning, at the time of the meeting of the American 
Associ^tioii for the Advancement of Science. By the 
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local committee of that association it has heen pub- 
lished in connection with a Sermon by President Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, delivered in the afternoon 
of tho same day. 

The Scnnon entitled The Catalytic Power of the 
Gospel was preached before the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, at its anniversary in Boston, in 
May, 1852. It was published by the Society in pam- 
phlet form. 

The Attractions of Heaven and Earth lias been 
preached as a Sermon in Amherst College, in Amherst, 
"West, East, and North Parishes ; in Hatfield, Whately, 
Enfield, South Deer field, Conway, and Eichmond, 
Massachusetts. Its chief peculiarity is the employment 
of diagrams. It has never before been published. 

The Sermon entitled MineralogicaT Illustrations of 
Character, has been preached only in Amherst College, 
at an evening lecture. Its chief peculiarity is the 
employment of a few mineral specimens for illustra- 
tion. This is the first time it appears in print. 

The Inseparable Trio was an Election Sermon, 
preached January 2, 1850, in Old South Church, 
Boston, before His Excellency George N. Briggs, His 
Honor John Reed, the Honorable Council, and the 
Senate and House of Kcprcsentativcs of Massachusetts, 
by whom it was published in the pamphlet form. It ie 
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added to this volume from a growing conviction of the 
importance of the leading principle advanced in it. 

A Chapter in the Book of Providence was delivered 
as an Anniversary Address before the Mount Holyoke 
Pemale Seminary, at South Hadley, in 1849, and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form. I give it a place in tliis 
volume chiefly to exhibit tlie outlines of the character 
of one of the most energetic and benevolent females 
of modern times. 

The Waste of Mind is also an Address at the anni- 
versary of the same institution, in 1842. It was pub- 
hslied by tlie trustees in a pamphlet fona. 

Excepting the two or three last of the preceding 
articles, it will be seen that scientific facts and prin- 
ciples are employed to prove or illustrate religious 
truths. This fact embraces so large a part of the 
volume, that I have felt justified in placing it upon 
tlie title page. 

I might have added many more articles of analogous 
character, but fear that I have already presumed 
too much upon the interest of the pubUo in such 
productions. 

College, NoYember 30, 185G. 
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THE HIGHEST USE OP lEAMING. 



The cause of education, in this country at least, is almost 
universally popular. Yet were we to pass around the inquiry 
among the diiFerent classes of society, why they regard it so 
im])ortant, we should probably receive very different answers. 
One man, himself uneducated, places its chief value in the 
means it afford'' of defence against the impo'sition'5 of the de- 
signing and unprincipled Aoothpr values it chieilj because 
It enable'* him lo take advantage of the ignorance of the world 
in promoting his schemes! of self aggiandizement A Ihnd 
looki upon the means which education affords for acquinng 
propertj, as Its highest usp A fourth legards the personal 
reputation, rcipect, and influence, which learning bestows, ns 
Its chief advantage A fifth thinks of !t mainly as an instru- 
ment of advancing civilization, and multiplying the comforts 
and lu\uriei of life A sixth estimates most highly its influ- 
ence in elevating the lower classes of the community ahoie 
the condition cf meie animali and diudgc, and in making 
them understand that the bodj is not the onlv part of man to 
be cared for A seventh places the highest use of learning 
in lis power of disciphnmg and libeiahzing the mind, and 
delivering It fiom vulgar fears, luperstilinns, and prejudices; 
and in giving to men just views of their right' relations, and 
destinies. An elglith thinks mo^t f f the boundless fields of 
(9) 
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10 THE HIGHEST USE OF LEARNING, 

enjoyment which knowledj^e oppns to the human mind, of a 
far more noble and refined kind than any dependent upon 
animal nature. A ninth makes its most important use to con- 
sist in its bearings upon religion, both natural and revenled. 

Now, in my opinion, this ninth man has the right of ttie 
matter most decidedly ; and yet I fear that his opinion is not 
the most common, or the most popular. But to my convic- 
tion, the religious applications of learning are by far its most 
important se and th*" occasion stems to be a fit one to de 
fend and ill istrate this ipmion It nefdi I leli,\e bith 
defe ce -lid dl strat on For though the belief is general 
that leligon n a> doiiiL soi e beneht fron parlic ilnr blanches 
of learning th re s stili an impression lingering on manv 
mmda thai some sciences ire unfnendlj in their beaiinas 
upon religion, and that others haie no relations to religion 
Mich less IS It gtnerallj helie\ed thit the strongest reason 
whj we should sustain common schools academies, and col 
leges IS that we are thus promoting the cause of true reli 
gion Bit if this be indeel trie then when we give our 
property, our influence, or ourselves, to the cause of learning, 
we shall do it with a heartier good will and a more entire con- 
secration ; and we shall the more cheerfully bear up under 
the trials, fatigues, disappointments, and perplexities that lie 

I would not, indeed, undervalue the secular advantages of 
learning. They are so obvious and so important, that I could 
not do it if I would. Those whose experience reaches back 
fifty, or forty, or even thirty years, have evidence in their 
own consciousness of the economical value of learning, too 
strong to be overcome by any speculative argument depreci- 
ating its importance. When wc compare the present condition 
of the world, and our own condition, with what they were in 
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THE HIGHEST USE OF LEAEBING. 11 

our (.1 h (la\'j v.e cinnrt but be dcfply impressfd will 
1 1 ru.p d prOj^rpis of soc ety, a d the miiltii hcition uf secu 
1 ir advantages, and tbe means of comlort ind happiness, 
grnw ng out ot Ihe advancement of learning Branches of 
sf eQce and liteialure, which, at the beginning of this centu 
r\,were tabooed to all who were not residents within the 
nalla of un^ersities and colleges, ind e\cn &ome branLhcs 
tt at scarcely had dn ex stence then, are now the theme of 
familiar conversation in the workshop, on the farm, in the 
stage coach, the rail car, the stpamhoat, and the picket And 
so simplified are the elementary piinciples of many of these 
blanches, as to be brought within the comprehension of the 
child at the primary school Instead of the stinted sources 
of information then possessed in a few small newspapers and 
penolicah m some of the larger cities, and a few repubhca 
tions of small Euiopean works, the country is now flooded 
with nmspapeis ot all s zes below one that will swallow up 
an octavo, and with pernjd cah and books to suit all tastes, all 
purses, and all fancie , from the pennj pamphkt up to the 
seven hundred dollar volumes of Audubon 

Still more strikmg has been the progress of the useful -wi-^ 
from the application of scientific principles In trreat Rut 
am, at this moment, steam perfoims avtork that woild re 
quire the unaided laboi ol more than four hundred millions of 
men, and a work as great probablj in proport on to the ptp 
ulation, in our own country. Improvements in machinery 
and in chemical processes have doubtless within this century 
made a still greater deduction from the amount of labor ne- 
cessary ; and these improvements reach every class of the 
community ; pointing out to them an easier path to compe- 
tence, and affording them leisure to cultivate their intellectual 
and moral powers. Then, too, how striking the change in 
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learning so obvious as to be known and read of all men ; and, 
therefore, we are apt to suppose them the chief advantages. 
Whereas the applications of literary and scientific truths to 
religion lie more out of sight, and can be appreciated fully 
only by him who is well acquainted both with learning and 
religion, and who looks at their relations with the eye of a 
philosopher. We must dwell a little, therefore, upon these 
relations in order to sustain the position that has been taken. 

I need not argue before sucb an audience as this tlie supe- 
rior importance of religious principles to all others. This will 
be admitted ; for all other truths have reference to time, these 
to eternity ; all others regard man's mortal, these his immor- 
tal interests : all others are limited by created natures ; these 
centre in the uncreated God. Religious principles, therefore, 
are in their very nature of infinite moment. Other iruihs 
have gradations of value ; but these are invaluable, because 
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THE HIGHEST USE OF LEARNIMG. 13 

neccHsariiy immortal and infiaite. Every thiiig, therefore, in 
iiierature or science, ihat discovers, illustrates, or confirms 
the eternal principles of religion, swells into an importance 
proportionably great. It remains, then, only to show that the 
wide fields of learning afford us such illustrations over their 
entire surface, and the position will be made out, that the re- 
ligious applications of literature and science are the most 
important of all their relations ; and that, consequently, when 
we consecrate our property, our influence, or our lives, to the 
cause of education, we consecrate them to one of the noblest 
of all human enterprises. 

Accompany me now, my friends, as we rapidly pass around 
the circle of lileratuie and science, in order that we may see 
what aie the relations between religioD and the different 
branchei of human learning. 

We meet, first, wuh the ancient classics, whose study forms 
BO important a part of a liberal education in modern times. 
The religious principles which they contain are, indeed, fa- 
tally false ; and not much more consonant with modem views 
is their philosophy. Nevertheless, Ihey afibrd most important 
aid in elucidating revelation. The very absurdity of the my- 
thology and philosophy of the classics brings out, by contrast, 
ill bolder relief the beauties and glories of Christian doctrines 
and Christian philosophy ; and instead of leading the student 
to embrace polytheism, they prepare his mind for the recep- 
tion of the gospel. Besides, many passages of Scripture 
would be unintelligible, and others unimpressive, without that 
knowledge of ancient opinions and manners which the clas- 
sics disclose. And then, too, how unfit to give a correct 
interpretation of Scripture is he who is unacquainted with 
the languages in which it was originally written 1 It does not 
prove this position false to state, what is certainly true, that 
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S OF LEARNING. 



1 hiip fiithfuUv preached the gospel, and bptn in 
1 of the cunveiojun of great ntirnbeia, who were 
ignorant of classical hteiatuie So iheie hj\e btea suigooii' 
and phjMciana unacquaiuied with dnatoniy, phjsiologi, und 
chemistrj , and thev mav have pei formed nri'iny ikilfiil op 
erations and effected mim cures, and thus done much good 
Bui other things being equdf, no one would feel as safe m the 
hands of such practitioners as in those familiar with the struc- 
ture of Ihe human s-v&lem, and with the laws that govern it, 
and with the chemical natuie and action of medicmes In 
difficult cases such practitioners would shrink fiom presciip- 
tions and operations , or if they rashly attempted them, wouliJ 
be very likely to tie the omo-hjoid muscle instead of the ca 
rotid artery ; or to administer nitric acid in connection with 
mercury ; or by some analogous blunder, to put the patient's 
life in jeopardy And mistakes alike dangerous, sometimes 
infinitely more so, bpcauoe they m\o!\e tlie loss of the soul, 
must he be liable to make, who engages in the ministerial 
office ignorant of the oiiginji languages m which the bcnp 
tares were wriflen And it oni, such falil misnke should 
result from his i^fiiorince, whit t terrible diawback would it 
be upon a whole lile of devoted usefulnessi 

In modern times human learning has become so prodigious- 
ly expanded, and so many new branches have been estab- 
lished, that it is difficult to discourse intelligibly concerning it 
without defining the terms which we employ. In France and 
Germany, the word literature embraces the whole circle of 
written knowledge ; and with many English writers it has tbe 
same wide signification. But often the meaning is restricted 
to those branches which treat of the social, moral, and intel- 
lectual relations of man. Polite literature, or belles-lettres, 
19 still more limited in iu meaning ; embracing poetry, ora- 
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Isn ind |jrrhapi ]iis(or%, bio^nphi ^n3 =oinp nthor m <;i"p1 
Imeoii sub] els The teim scitnce is applieci to those 
brancliPS whose principle's are consideied ai «e!l settled , 
and with the exception of somf parla of mathematics, the 
term is chicflv confined to the material world , although mor- 
al ^cicncL, and intpllt ctual science, are phrases, iiequently 
used 

Adopting the^ie dt-finitions, we might arringe all human 
knowledge under the three heads of Literatuie, S ieni,e, and 
Art Let m, first inquire inlo the influence of modern litera- 
ture upon reUgion 

And heie it must be acknowledged in the outset that nnt a 
little of the influence of modern pohie liteiaiure has been 
veiy disabtrous to religion For much ot it has been pre- 
pared bv men who were intemperate, or licentious, and se- 
ciet!} or ojienh hostile lo Chrislianitj , at Last to il-i peculiar 
doctrines And their wntings haie been deeph imbued with 
immorality, or infidelity, or atheism "i et the poison has been 
ohen BO interwoven with tho'ie fascmations of st\le, or thought, 
characteristic of genius, as to be unnoticed by the youthful 
mind, delighted with smartness and brilliancy. And eyen 
when the plague spots have been pointed out, it has tended, 
like the prohibition of the fruit of the tree of knowledge in 
Eden, to excite an irresistible desire to open the proscribed 
volumes, even though they should prove a second box of Pan- 
dora. 

Perhaps no branch of literature has been oftener and more 
successfully employed as a vehicle for the propagation of in- 
fidel opinions than history. Eigh H unders ood and faithfully 
interpreted, it gives strong Ught at 1 co fi a o o revelation 
and to morality. But sceptical ingenu y ha of en been able 
to make its voice as ambiguous a a Delph c o acle, and as 
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fallacioiiS as ventriloquism. In pagan Greece and Rome, 
their liistorifins, except perhaps Tacitus, were even over ci'c-il- 
uloug on the suhject of polytlieistic religion. And so in mod- 
ern limes, previous to the last century, the historian v^as 
usually the supporter of revealed truth. But the talented yet 
anomalous Bayle, in that manual of irreligioa, his Critical 
Dictionary, led the way in converting facts into an engine 
against Christianity. Voltaire and others learned the lesson, 
which was perfected by Gibbon and Hume. So often, how- 
ever, have their sophistries and cavils been exposed, that it is 
only the unwary who are now entrapped. The great mass 
of historical literature also, your Rollin and Ramsay, Miiller, 
Schlegel, Heeren, Goldsmith, Smollet, Russell, Turner, Rob- 
ertson, and a multitude of others, are favorable to religion ; 
although a Von Rotleck, in the costume of a baptized infidel, 
rejects biblical history as fabulous. Religion, therefore, need 
have no fears from-her alliance with Histoiy ; and, indeed, 
she may hope for many a rich harvest of illustration and con- 
firmat o f on future researches ; for there are other papyri 
to he u rolled other hieroglj phics to be deciphered, and other 
Sir W 11 am Toieses and Champolhons to be raised up 

Anotler n ost bicrilegious perversion of polite hteratute 
consists in clothing itnmorihty and ureligion in the vestal robe 
of poetry. I say -acnlegioua , for poetry is the naluial hand- 
maid of pure religion Hence it was chosen by the Holy 
Ghost as the appropiiiie language of prophets and other in- 
spired men. But it is the appropr ate language oi all strong 
emotions, and miv, therefore, be employed for giving an 
attractive dress to immoral and iirehgious sentiments, as well 
as to those which are virtuous and luly Accordinglj, so 
wide has been this misapplication of the poetic talent, that in 
almost every age its highest effbils have been conseciated to 
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THE HIGHEST USE OF LEAHNING. 17 

polytheism, or war, or amorous intrigues, or intemperance, or 
to secure favor fi'om the great, by flattering their vanity. In- 
deed, though t!ie Old Testament is full of poetry, and though it 
has ever been em_ployed in the religious worship of Jeivs and 
Christians, yet it seems not to have been imagined till \ate\y, 
that this delightful art had been perverted and degraded by 
bemg employed to austam heatbeniam, and to pander to intem- 
perance, hcenliou'sness, and wir, nor that it could ever be 
made tlioroughly Chri-tian, and thua exalted m charicter and 
effect The great poets of antiquity wpre so full> heathen, 
and some of thnm, as \nacrPon and Horace, had woven so 
m'ln^ garlanda foi the intoxicating cup, that it seems to have 
beea taken tor granted that the muse could ne^er bo made to 
pour forth numbers as fwtct and enticing on loftier and purer 
themes E\en the splendid efFoits of Milton and Dante did 
not open the eyes of Chi latians to the true i=p of poetry. In- 
deed, the polytheistic and warlike numbers of Homer and 
Virgil, and the baccbanilian songs of the ancient lesser poets, 
neie piety and pmit^, compared lo the philosophic blasphemy 
of Shelley, ihp atheism and profligarj ot Byron and Moore, 
and — muat I add ' — the bacchanalian song= of Robert Burns, 
Furthermore, if it be true, as Milton affirmed, that a poel'3 
life is itself a true poem, we shall be obliged sadly lo swell 
the list of modem poems devoted to vice and irreligion. For 
when biography informs us that Addison, Prior, and Steele 
were intemperate, that Thomson was a voluptuary. Goldsmith 
dissipated, Sterne a decided sensualist, and that even Johnson 
could practise abstinence but not temperance, and when we 
know, that though Pope's constitution was too delicate to al- 
low him to indulge in luxurious excesses, yet his writings 
show a bad preeminence of wantonness and indecency, we 
Eire led to esclaim with Milton, — 
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" God of our fatheia, what is man ! 
Sot do I name of men the common route, 
That, wandering loose abroad. 
Grow up and perish as the smnmer fly, — 
Heads itithout name, no mote remembered, — 
But eueh as thou hast soieninlj elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned. 
For some great ivork — thy glory." 

And then, too, consider the moral character of modern dra- 
matic poetry, so decidedly worse than the nobie tragic poetry 
of antiquity. From the days of Dryden to the present, — for 
even Shakspeare, willi all his splendid moral sentiments, was 
undouhtedly a libertine in principle and practice, — scarcely a 
dramatic poet has appeared whose " entire uaweeded vol- 
umes," as Hannah More calls them, can be conscientiously 
recommended, save the Comus and Samson Agonlstes of Mil- 
toQ, and a few other plays of Itindred character. We have 
seen, too, that lyric poetry — more influential than any other 
upon public morals — has been prostituted to the cause of in- 
temperance and revelry, from the time when Anacreon indit- 
ed his'^ yi] liskaiva uifFijand Horace his Nunc est biiendum, 
down to the period when Burns exclaimed, 

" We'll tak' a cup o' kindness yet, 



or, still later, when tho echo came from Moore, — 

"Friend of my life, this wine cup sip." 

But thanks be to God, that in these latter days he has cre- 
ated some greater and some lesser Christian lights, and placed 
them in the poetic firmament, where they already begin to 
rule the day and the night. First came Milton ; a permanent 
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sun, not immaculate indeed, but full of glory, and dnstined 
for a long time to rule the day. Then appeared a milder lu- 
minary ; foremost in the train of eyening, and delightful to 
look upon, as reflected from the volumes of Cowper. And a 
noble train of kindred lights, most of them indeed lesser stars, 
have since shone in the literary heavens, bearing the names 
of Watts, Ileber, Montgomery, Young, and others ; to which 
I might add several lights that have dotted the darkness of our 
western hemisphere. "We were also startled, not long since, 
by the flash of a meteor shooting athwart the eastern heavens, 
and having marked out the Course of Time, vanishing from 
sight,— 

" Aa aefs the morning star, which goes not don-n 
Behind the dnrkcncd west, nor hides oliseiired 
Among the tempest of ihe sky, but melts away 
Into tlie light of heaven." 

Nor ought I to omit to point to that noble luminary, which, 
for so long a period, has been burnmg with a mfld and steidy 
light ahoie the lakes and mountains of Northern EngUnd, 
and which gnes ui <iomt, forLtastt, of what the hterar) hem- 
isphere will be when poetic inspiration shall cou'^ent to receive 
a higher inspiration fiom Ihe fountain of Scripture — hi puicr 
than Castaha To brms ibo it that !;oIden igc of poetry, 
should be the giand object of its cultiiators , especiolh of 
those who can cHim the nascitur, non fit Then, and not till 
then, will it be seen how noble an aii\iliaij to virtue and re- 
ligion is the poet c element m man 

There is another dtpirtment of polite literature that has 
been, still moie thiti poetrv, mononohzed h\ iice -ind irreli- 
gion, and which, I fear will be still hatder to reclaim To 
minds a^frse to close thinking, to those wljose tastes, and hab- 
its are all artificial, and who ha\e nevei acquired a lelish for 
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the beauties and wonders of nature, as well as to tliose who 
are the slaves of appetite and passion, the novel and the ro- 
mance have ever possessed irresistible attractions. And since 
these three classes form, to a greater or less extent, the prin- 
cipal part of society, this is the literature that is most widely 
and abundantly diffused. And while the demand has created 
a supply, so, according to a principle of political economy, a 
surplus supply has increased the demand. The pen and the 
press have been prolific beyond all precedent ; and the quality 
of the article has varied according to the demands of fashion. 
At one time the gross and disgusting descriptions of Fielding 
and Smollcl met the popular taste. Anon, what Hannah 
More calls the " non-morality " of the Great Unknown, was 
in excellent g'oiif. And since that prolific fountain has been 
dried up, others, who, alas for the cause of virtue and reli- 
gion are too well known, have not failed to disgorge tales of 
all sorts, suited to every variety of appetite, from the most 
delicate and refined to the most gross and grovelling. For, 
like the frogs of Egypt, these productions have not been con- 
fined to the boudoirs of the literati, nor to the centre tables 
and withdrawing rooms of wealth and fashion, but have 
found their way to the kneading troughs of the kitchen ; com- 
ing there, it may be, in one of those enormous products of 
the modern press that might be mistaken for a winding sheet, 
and which, I fear, has proved the winding sheet of many a 
noble intellect. 

I am aware that not a few authors, disgusted with these 
perversions of fictitious literature, have made many praise- 
worthy efforts to turn its current into the channels of virtue 
and religion. Nor have they failed to obtain 
readers. But I fear that in most cases it is the well-a 
story, and not lis moral, which has awakened interest 
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But Leviathan is not so tamed. Yet the fact that the love 
of novelty is so strong naturally in the heart, ^ows us that in 
some way or other it was meant to be gratified. And when 
we learn that the wonders of nature far transcend Ihc won- 
ders of romance, is it not evident, that if men can be brought 
to love nature, and those branches of knowledge which unlock 
E wi 



ties !S well p opa ed o love the God of nature, as well as tlie 
God of re ela on 

It is no necessary o spend time in showing that rhetoric 
and oratory, two otherwmportant branches of polite literature, 
are capable of the same perversion to unworthy purposes as 
the subjects already noticed. In every human heart there are 
chords, which, when struck by the silver bow of the rhetori- 
cian, or the magic wand of the orator, cannot but vibrate and 
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give back a response. But when stormy passion, or reckless 
irreligion, sweeps over those chords, tlicy return only discord- 
ant sounds, tlmt grate harshly upon the ear of virtue and pi- 
ety. But when they are touched by the delicate and skilful 
hands of true benevolence, the tones which they return resemble 
the music of heaven, and they excite the spirit of heaven oil 
around. To promote that spirit is doubtless the grand object 
to which the Creator intended the flowers of rhetoric and the 
strains of eloquence should be devoted. How immensely im- 
portant, then, that Christian scholars should rescue these 
branches from the hands of the unprincipled and the wicked, 
and convert them to their legitimate use, as auxiliaries of vir- 

Some worthy men, I. know, look with a jealous eye upon 
the use of rhetorical and oratorical skill in aid of religion. 
They feel as if no attempt should be made to set off and rec- 
ommend the naked trjth But, as remarked by Dr. Camp- 
bell, how much better for the minister of the gospel to write 
so as t m\\.e the critc turn Christian, than to write so as to 
make the ChrLslian turn critic ' 

It is not in human nature to avoid receiving a powerful im- 
pressi n f 0:1 t skdfi! cloce and collocation of words; and 
why should not reli^ on dvail itself of this means of giving 
truth a keener edge It maj , indeed, be carried to excess, 
as Dai tc seems to have done n his descriptions of the phys- 
ical torments of perd tion But Milton, while he has given 
an awful d stnctness anl force to those same torments, has 
not exaggerated them and why majt not religion use this 
power as any othtr proper means, to impress divine truth ? 
In th s reafecl thus far the children of this world have been 
wiser than, the chUdren f tight. 

In passing from 1 tejatute to science, on the great circle of 
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hum^n knowled^, we meet »ilh mtcllcetuil and moidl phi 
losoph^ But bo obMous IS the conneaicn between the latter 
nnd the principle'! of lehgion, that we need not dchy upon its 
eluQLdalion For every theoiy uf moiah, thit la not radically 
defective, makes the ougin of moral ohl (,ation identical with 
that of religious obligation So that, m fact, moial philosophj 
IS. only one branch of natural theology I regaid politics, 
also, or the piinciples bj which nations should be governed 
and regulated, as only a branch ol ethics , or, rather, as a 
special application of the piinciples of morality and religion , 
though I greatly fear that expediencj md self intetpst hue 
thus (ar been the basis of political action moie frequently 
than moral or rehgioua principle By some writers, intellect- 
ual philosophy, or psicholog), oi metaphysics as the i would 
rather choose to denomiiidte the science, hits been supposed, 
upon the whole, quite di'-i^.trous lo religion For when they 
consult ecf lesi istical hi':tor\, they hnd that the moot fatal er 
rors in rehgion haie usually been ba=ed upon some falae s>s 
tem of metaphysics, and thit behind its hjpothclicil and 
unmtelhgible dogmas, thp ablest sceptics hate intienched 
themsehes They regard 'the modem philo'!ophv of the 
human mind, for (he most part, as a mete system oi abstrac 
tions," "ha\ing almost nothing to ofier of practical inslruc 
tion , " and although ' the philosophy of the agencj of si-n 
tient and ^oluntar^ beings is a matiei of rational curi Mt^, 
It IS nothing more " 

I quote here, for the most part, the languagp of an ^ble le 
cent author. But admitting the truth of these statements, 
they show one thing at least ; that unless theologians are fa- 
miliar with the systems of mental philosophy, so ably defend- 
ed hy eminent men, how can they hope to expose and refute 
such men when they employ metaphysical subtleties io pri- 
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vert religious trulh ? If (he theologist does not display equal 
acuteness with the ontologist, the latter will triumph in his as- 
saults upon religion. And if it be a false metaphysical philos- 
ophy that has led a man to adopt a false religious creed, how 
important that the advocate of religion should be able to meet 
the errorist on his own ground, and not only to show him that 
he started wrong, but to put him upon the right track ! " If it 
be a murky or misty region," says a late writer, " carry the 
blazing torch of demonstrated trulh into eveiy cloudy cava 
and den, encompass every fastness where error lurks, and 
pour in the fire of a burning logic. The surest way to get 
protection from the open, and especially the secret ravages 
of a mischievous beast, is to hunt him down in his own 
lair." « 

But it is said, that all experience shows that there is no 
safety save in keeping religion entirely aloof from metaphys- 
ics. What centuries of disaster followed the attempt of the 
ancient fathers to incorporate the metaphysics of Piatonism 
with Christianity! And how much longer in the dark ages 
did the pall of ignorance and a perverted Christianity rest 
upon the worl3, because it was held down by the Peripatetic 
Philosophy, resting on it like an incubus ! In our own day, 
too, we have seen a glacial period commence in a portion of 
the church, from the.freezing influence of Germao meta- 
physics, which threatens to be as long and as rigid as the 
analogous geological period. 

Now, were the question whether it were better for men to 
receive with childlike confidence the declarations of the Bi- 
ble, without reference to ontological systems, all, probably, 
would reply in the affirmative. But tlie difficulty is, that in- 

• ProfcdSur PUkt's Address at East "Windsor, p. 8. 
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CI n I per Hti ntn mII construct their philosopliical 

ilnit jacke 'i into which thpv will force the doctrines of 
revelation And vvhcQ the fiiendi of piety see that Religion 
IS panting and almost strangled h\ Ihia cramping Procrustean 
proLe^s hew shill they liberate her? They must have help 
to do it ind den 1 iciatioii -uid meie zeal will not hring help. 
They must show by a careful examination and measurement 
of the entire warp, and wouf, and cut of this philosophical 
dress, that however agreeable it may he to the latest fashion, 
it cramps the heart and the vitals, stops the circulation of the 
blood, and is shrivelling up the extremities ; and then will all 
the friends of religion join in stripping off the murderous 
vestment. Do you suppose that the errors of Platonism, and 
the peripatetic philosophy would ever have been weeded out 
from Christian doctrines, except hy men who had so thorough- 
ly examined them as to be in no danger of plucking up the 
truth also ? Who but metaphysicians could have exorcised 
thai famous Plastic Nature, conjured from the " vasty deep," 
by so powerful a necromancer as Ciidworth ? Who but men 
versed in the subtleties of dreamy abstractions could have 
coped successfully with the Scottish prince of sceptics, when 
he had gathered a dense fog around him, and under cover of 
it had assailed the first principles of all religion > . Had Kant 
been unskilled in the abstruse speculations of mental philoso- 
phy, he could not so effectually have demolished the panthe- 
ism of Spinoza; and still more essential is such knowledge 
to show the fallacy of those more recent forms of the same 
doctrine, the natural pantheism of Schclling, and the idealism 
of Fichte. 

Another etTort of the German mind is to show that the ar- 
gument from design, to prove the divine existence, as ad- 
vanced by Derham, Ray, Paley, and the Bridgewater Trea* 
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tlses, is false, and tliat the idea of God is derived from a sort 
n of the pure reason ; nor coald the external woi'W 
e the idea of Grod. These opinions have gained 
not a little credence in this country, falling in, as ihey do, 
with what is called a spiritual philosophy, or transcendental- 
ism. Now that there is a moral order in the world, and in 
the mind itself, and that the understanding, perceiving this, 
naturally infers that a Being of infinite moral perfections must 
be the author of both, — because we instinctively refer every 
effect to a cause, — cannot be doubled. But on this view, 
this moral argument, as it is called, becomes only a single ex- 
ample of the argument from design ; and by no means inval- 
idates or supersedes other forms of the argument derived from 
the external world. Dr. Palcy's argument was indeed defec- 
tive, because he did not refer to mental philosophy to prove 
the spirituality of the Deity. But that defect is abundantly 
supplied by Chalmers, Crombie, and Brougham, so that now 
the argument which Paley labored to establish is impregna- 
ble ; but it will require the vigorous efforts of men versed in 
abstruse metaphysics to bring it out of the fog and dust with 
which it has been enveloped. 

I have alluded to transcendentalism, dignified as it has been 
bv the name of " spiiitual philosophy," in distinction from the 
Baconian or inductive, which is called " sensuous." This is 
aho a product of German metaphysics ; and when one sees 
what an absolutely unintelligible jargon is used in its enunci- 
ation, l:> jts ablet originators, such as Fichte, ScbeSling, and 
Hegel he finds it difficult to conceive how it has exerted such 
an infi ipnce upon religion. Bui the fact is, there is always 
to some minds, eaj-pcialiy in youth, a wonderful charm in a 
phiksophy that is esoteric. They love to believe themselves 
capable of discovering a hidden meaning in facts and princi- 
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pies, which the uninitialcd cannot diacovor. Hencn, let some 

man of real talents and learning, as Swedonborg, for instance, 

solemnly and pertinaciously declare that he does " see what 

is not to he seen," and he will not want followers, who soon 

come to liave a clear vision for douhlo senses and spiritual 

meanings. Indeed, a man of talents has only to be obscure 

in his style and meaning, in order to be regarded by a large 

proportion of the world, and among them not a few recently 
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than I can do, by ovie of my collea^ues."^ I pass, therefore, 
to another important sign io the great zodiac of human knowl- 
edge. On that circle mathematics follows naturally after 
metaphysics, because it furnishes us with the noblest exam- 
pies of abstract truth in the universe. 

But I fancy that I hear one and another whispering, " What 
possible connection can there be between mathematics and 
religion?" The pure abstractions of this science do not, 
indeed, lead the mind directly to a Deity, since they may be 
conceived to be necessary and eternal truths. They are not 
the result of an induction from facts but of a comparison of 
ideas. And it is the facts of the ik 

ingly discover to us the wonde sig 

and lead the mind irresistibly to S Being B 

what is the basis on which most 
rests } Chiefly, I answer, the Ian m 

to the heavens, and you will fi g 

the movements of suns and pla 

Every movement on eajtb, also m 

or chemical, it. equally depend 
Vital operations, too, so far as 1 m 

mechanical forces, must be re 
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lo (illcr or annul these laws would be lo restore the reign of 
Chaos and old Night. Lei but a single axiom or corollary of 
mathematics be changed, and I doubt Dol that wild disorder 
and ruin would soon take the place of the adaptation and 
beautiful design that now meet us at every step. Mathematics 
then forms the very framework of nature's harmonies, and is 
essential lo the argument for a God. Instead of having no 
connection with religion, it lies at the foundation of all theism. 
It seems to me, also, that mathematics aids us in the con- 
ception of some religious truths, difficult from their nature to 
be conceived of by finite minds. All the attributes of the 
Deity, being infinite, are of this description. But the contem- 
plation of an endless series in mathematics gives us the near- 
est, approach to an idea of the iufinite which we can attain. 
Follow the series, indeed, as far as our powers will carry us, 
and we are still no nearer the end than when we started. 
But we have got hold of the thread that would conduct us, if 
our Dtedalian wings did not fail us, across that interminable 
abyss which separates the finite from the infinite ; and when 
%ve transfer our mathematical conceptions to the Deity, we can 
hardly fail to meditate upon his glories with deeper amaze- 
To many minds all explanations of the biblical doctrine of 
the Trinity appear so absurd and contradictory as not to ad- 
mit of belief. Let it, however, be slated lo such a man, for 
the first time, that two lines may approach each other forever 
without meeting, and it will appear lo him as absurd as the 
doctrine of the Trinity. But after you have demonstrated lo 
him the properties of ihe hyperbola and its asymptole, the ap- 
parent absurdity vanishes. And so after the theologian has 
stated, that by divine unity he means only a numerical unity, 
— in other words, that there is but one Supreme Being, and 
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that tlio three pRrsons of the Godhead are one in this sense, 
and three only in those respects not inconsistent with this 
unity, every philosophical mind, whether it admit or not that 
the Scriptures teach the doctrine of the Trinity, must see that 
there is no absurdity or contradiction in this view of it. 
Hence it may happen, and indeed it has happened, that the 
solution of a man's difficulties on this subject may originate 
in a proposition of conic seclioDS. 

Other peculiar truths of revelation receive striking support 
from the application of mathematical principles. Among 
these is the doctrine of special or miraculous providence. 
Professor Babbage, in that singular yet ingenious work, 
called the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, has shown malhemat- 
icaily, that miracles may have formed a part of the original 
and foreordained plan of the univeree, and that their occur- 
rence may he as really the result of natural laws as ordina- 
ry events — a doctrine which, indeed, had been previously 
advanced by Butier. And in this way is the famous objection 
of David Hume to miracles proved by mathematics to be 
groundless. 

Other religious applications of mathematics might bf point- 
ed out But we mu«t ha^icn forward to that wide space on the 
circle of human knowlpdge occupied by the inductive Rci- 
eoces Ihpsp compiehend m fact, all those branches that 
relatp to the material ui iierse and when we have glanced at 
them we shill have completed the circuit of hteratuie and 
aciencp 

And here, at the outset, we remark, that from thpse sciences 
have been gathered that great mass of facts which f onstitute 
the essence of natural theology, by such men as Newinlyt, 
Ray, Derham, WoUaston, Paley, Brown, and the au'.hors of 
'he a posteriori argument for 
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the divine existence rests upon them, and, indeed, almost all 
the (ruths pertaining to the character of the Deity and his 
government ihat nature discloses. They are arguments which 
all men can readily understand and appreciate ; for although 
a few metaphysical minds have endeavored to throw doubt 
over the validity of the argument from design as I la\e al 
ready slated, yel this is in fact the only evidence thit dites 
interest and satisfy the great muss of men. 'When they see 
such wonderful effects as physical science d scloses thej are 
led irresistibly, by a universal law of the human n od to re 
fer them to some adequate cau«e ■ and no cau^e can be adt- 
q fi D N ra 
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Copernicus, Lmnteus, Black, Bocrhaave, and Dulton ; and 
among the living such men as Herschel, Brewster, Whewell, 
Sedgwick, Owen, and a multitude of others. The very same 
argumentation that leads sucii original discoverers to derive 
the principles of science from facts in nature, carries them 
irresistibly backward to a First Cause ; and, indeed, the induc- 
tive principle, as developed by Bacon, forms the true basis on 
wliich to fauild the whole fabric of natural religion ; and lie 
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who fully admits the truth of natural religion, is in a slate of 
preparation for receiving revealed truth to supply iis defi- 
ciencies. So that, upon the whole, the inductive sciences are 
of all others most favorable to religion, and the most intimate- 
ly connected with it. 

I shall doubtless be met here by the objection, that not a 
few distinguished men, found in the ranks of inductive science, 
liave been thorough sceptics. And here the names of some 
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ply the subtleties of the higher mathematics to religion, and 
of course fail of arriving at correct results, because the sub- 
jects are totally diverse, and must be understood by entirely 
different modes of analysis. Bonaparte, who was quick to 
discover character, made La Place one of his r 
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soon saw tlmt he did not discharge his duties with mucli iibll- 
ity, because, as the emperor said, " Ite sought subtleties in 
every subject ind carried into his official employments the 
spirit of the method of infinitely small quantities," employed 
bj mathematict ms. But the grand ditficulty with such men 
1= that b-\ confining their attention so exclusively to one de- 
p irtmenl of knowledge, and to the cultivation of one set of 
faculties b) a well-known law of physiology they dwarf all 
thi oth(,r powers, and really become less capable of judging 
of other subjects than ordinary men, who cultivate all their 
faculties in due proportion. This is strikingly exhibited in 
the Nebular Hypothesis of La Place. He really thought tluil 
It rendered a Deity unnecessary in the formation of the uni- 
versi B it the merest tyro in moral reasoning sees, that, 
even aimitting the hypothesis, a designing, infinitely wise, 
and [.owfrful Di'ityis just as necessary as without it. It only 
throws farther back thf peiiod when this designing and crei 
tive interposition w is ewrted , and even the Chn^tian phtlos 
opher feels no difficulty in adopting this hvpothesis, through 
fear ot its irrel ^lous tendency The fact ifl, that La Piact, 
though a giant in mathem'jtics, mas onlj a I liput on othir 
subjects It ought not to be forgotten, aUo, ihit neither ot 
tht eminent infidel mathematician= whom I ha\e named were 
origin il dihcoverers, like Newton, Copernicus, and Bo\le In 
miking their di^coverieb, these latter men were led to takt 
briad iiews of scienc, and to e\amm(~ the original is well 
as liiial <.aus6s of events, whereas b ich men is La PI ice 
and D'Alembert only carried out and liiuslrated the prmciple« 
discovered by others. In tracing out these illustnt on= they 
did, indeed, discover amazing acuteness , but then mcws w( e 
so much confined, that they were hut poor judges of the rela- 
tions of science to religion. They were excellent mathema- 
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ticians, bul poor philosop F h 

Sir John Herschel, one o b h m 

ductive science in Europ h h ph 

pher is, to hope ail thin P l" d be a 

things not unreasonable. B h h h se m 

would be better described b b h b d a d 

denied every thing (hat c d b p d b ma 

They are examples of n ma n and d n n 

philosophical world, inste d f fair p p a and d 

opment. 

There is another circum nwh adpnd n 

presaion that the inducti sc n a a 

favorable to religion. S aynprtad yh 

been made in these branches, that has not been regarded fur 
a time, either by the timid and jealous friends of religion, or 
by its superficial enemies, to be opposed at least to revelation, 
if not to theism. When Copernicus demonstrated the diurnal 
and annual revolutions of the earth, (he infidel saw clearly 
that the facts were in opposition to tlie Bible ; and ihe theolo- 
gian was of the same opinion andari'a}ed '^ripture authority, 
as well as compact sjlkgism" again=t the new astronomj 
But the Christian soon learned that hp had mis indcrst o I the 
languaj,e of the Biblp Vfcai.se he hdd read it thro ij,li tie 
medium of a false a'itionom^ So t o when the B ilminril 
astronomj was fiist brought to hght, and the epoch of the 
Tirvalore table's was thought to bi, nearly is early as the 
Mosaic date of man s creation, sceptici m began to exult 
But tiie toil!, (.Tianged when it was ascertained tl at thi-. epoch 
was supposit tious More lecentH French mfidelity saw in 
the Zoliut, of Denderah a refutation ff the biblical chronol 
ogy. But when it was ascertained that the position ot the 
signs on thit Zoiiat n icsprct tj the c luie had r^feienct. 
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it of the Egyptiiin civil year, and not to 
the precession of llic eq\iiiio.\Gs, this fancied discrepancy also 
vanished : and now, when hoth biblical interpretation and as- 
tronomy are better understood, every one confesses, not only 
that the science is in harmony with revelation, but that it af- 
fords some of the most splendid illustrations of religion to be 
found in the whole circle of learning. 

When, at the beginning of tlie present century, the great dis- 
covery was announced, that the principal part of the solid 
materials of the earth had been oxidized, or in popular lan- 
guage had been burned, both the baptized and the unbaptized - 
infidel at once declared, that the final destruction of Ihe earth, 
as described by Peter, was impossible, since it is no longer 
combustible ; and since the apostle had thus erred, because 
not acquainted with modern chemistry, the idea of his inspira- 
tion must be given up. It was ere long found, however, that 
the apostle's language had been misunderstood, through the 
influence of the false opinion, still widely entertained, that to 
burn a substance is to destroy or annihilate it. But when 
chemistry showed that combustion only changes the form of 
substances, and cannot annihilate a particle, the apostle's 
meaning was found perfectly lo correspond to such an idea ; 
and It IS now obvious, that he meant to leach simp!\,that 
Hhate\er upon or withm the earth is combu'itible, »dl be 
burnfd, and the whole mass of the glebe be melted fej that 
no« the table's aie completelj turned and we find, not only 
no contridiction between his language and chemistry, but a 
sinking proof of lis inspired origin, in the fact, that though 
written when chemistry was not known it should be found in 
perfect harmony with the re';earche& o) that «cipnce \nd 
the sam lemiik iinv hf ip[hpd to the whjk Scnpluics in 
th n relilion to all science The most eaj e\cd --a^atilj 
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of the nineteenth century has been unable to detect a single 
discrepancy between the two records. The same cannot be 
said of any false religion. The Shasters of Hindostan contain 
a false astronomy, as well as a false anatomy and physiology, 
and the Koran distinctly avows the Ptolemaic system of the 
heavenly bodies ; and so interwoven are these scientific errors 
with the religion of these sacred books, that when you have 
proved the former you have disproved tho latter. But the 
Bible, stating only facts, and adopting no system of human 
philosophy, has ever stood, and ever shall stand, in sublime 
simplicity and undecaying strength ; while the winds and the 
waves of conflicting human opinions roar and dash harmlessly 
around, and the wrecks of a thousand false systems of philoso- 
phy and religion are strewed along its base. 

But the religious applications of chemistry do not consist 
simply in illustrating a passage of Scripture. It abounds with 
tho most beautiful exhibitions of the divine wisdom and be- 
nevolence ; and notwithstanding the ingenious developments 
by Prout, in his Bridgewaler Treatise, and by Fownes in his 
Prize Essay, I must believe that this field is only just entered, 
and that most precious gems will be found in almost every 
part of its wide extent. What admirable skill and benevolence 
does the doctrine of definite proportions and atomic constitu- 
tion in chemical compounds present! Here we see nature 
incessantly performing processes, on which organic life and 
comfort depend, with u practical mathematics as perfect as 
the theory. And then, how wonderful is the isomeric consti- 
tution, recently discovered, of those proximate principles that 
form the food of animals and plants ! How beautiful, too, the 
mode — only recently ascenained — by which this nourish- 
ment is brought within their reach, and introduced into their 
systems t See, too, what wonderful benevolence, as well as 
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wisilom, is displayed in the laws and operations of heat, by 
wliich i;s very excess in tropical regions produces, by evapo- 
ration, the paradoxical result of cooling and rendering habi- 
table that burning zone ; and on the other hand, tbe congela- 
tion and condensation, produced by its absence in frigid regions, 
ri'ndera tbe atmosphere warmer and the climate habitable. 
Think, also, how, in the case of water, by an apparent excep- 
tion lo a law of nature, just as it enters into a state of con- 
gelation, tbe great bodies of that liquid in our rivers and laies 
are prevented from freezing up in the winter, so that the 
Songest summer would not thaw them out. And finally, what 
substance in nature is so wonderfully adapted to its manifold 
and seemingly opposite uses as water ! 

" Simple though it seem, 
Emblem of imbecility itself, 
Aa most regard i^ jct in fact, the food 
Of all organic life ; the ftiiitful source 
Of power In human arts ; and in the clouds, 
The storm, the mountain stream, the placid lake. 
The ocean's roaring and the glacier's sheen. 

Hence springs the beautiful and the sublime, 

A power, indeed, pervading nature through ; 

Now moving noiseless through organic tubes, 

To keep stagnation from the vital frame ; 

And now the Atlantic dashing to the skies. 

Or rushing dowu Niagara's rocky sleep. 

Earth IrembUi^, staggering, underneath the shock ; 



'e furnished so many and so appropriate 
facts, illustrative of natural theology, as anatomy and physi- 
ology. Tliey have bfen the great magazine whence writers 
oa that subject havt- drawn their most effective w 
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their war with atheism : but being so fully desi^ribcd in so 
many Irealises, I need not enlcr inio particulars. Compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology, Jiowever, of more recent dain, 
have not yet beea so eMeiisively employed for religious illus- 
tration as they will be ; although Bell's Bridgewater Treatise 
upon tho hand affords us a foretaste of what may be done. 
The developments of these sciences are truly marvellous. 
Who would have believed, for instance, fifty years ago, that 
such is the mathematical correlation, not only of different 
parts of an animal, but of parts of different animals, that from 
a single fragment of the bone of an unknown creature, the 
skilful anatomist can construct his whole skeleton, and then 
clothe it with muscles, blood vessels^ and nerves, and point out 
its food, its habits, and its haunts ? Yet this has been done in 
many instances ; and the subsequent discovery of the whole 
skeleton has confirmed the accuracy of the principle employ cd, 
and the lesulta obtained What a striking proof of the exi-.l- 
ence and agpncy of a Bfing infimtelj wise and powerful, 
toconlrne and cieif tlip unner=e' For, in fact, we hnd 
thai the cotreUtion of animnl structures, so beautifullj devel- 
oped bv CuMti, Onen, nnd otheis, is. but a spesific example 
of the gnat law of harmon) , thnt links together, by a golden 
chain, the grtat ind the small, the past, the present, ind the 
future, throughout thi^ umvprse 

Ihe science of phjsiology, ho«c ^rr, has often been lool(i.d 
upon with jealousy by the Iriends oi religion, as leading its 
votaries to materialism It would not be strange, indeed, if 
men, who see 'iuch astomshmg effei-ts result from exquisite 
material orgimzation, and who gne but little attention to the 
functions and laws of intellect, should come to think it possi- 
J:'e th^t pven thought ma\ be onH a lesult of that oagini/i- 
tion But the difln,ult\ liLs, not in the science, but m these 
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direct OS, for the cure of the body aad the soul, to a class of 
dreaming pretenders, whose responses are about as much to be 
relied on as those of the oracle of Delphos, the god of Ekron, 
or the witch of Endor, and whom it is about as impious 
to consult. The merits of these new branches of science, 
this is not the proper occasion to discuss ; nor is it easy as 
yet to ascertain definitely what principles in them are settled. 
But admitting their pretensions, the first seems to leave the 
question of materialism just where if found it ; since it is as 
easy to see how an immaterial soul should act through a 
hundred organs as through one. Nor does it seem to me 
more difticult, on natural principles, to see how the mind may 

• Elliotson's Fbysfology, p. 39. 
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olViPr inimai'j on thp globe Indeed, tlie mieroscope his laid 
open a iibld into the inJinifsimdl foims ol oiganii. ml inor- 
ganic nature quitP as boundless, both in number and e-vtenl, 
as the telescope discloses in infinite space Nor can we find 
anv hmittj m the one direction moie than ihe other , and thus 
does the microscope, in tht, same manner a* the tele&copp, 
prodigiou'.l'v enlarge oui conceptions of the perftctions of the 
mtinite Author of [he universe 

These researches have cast not a little light upon a certain 
hypothesis, that has been, in one form or another, often tlirown 
before the world since the days of Demoeritus and Epicurus, 
usually for the purpose of sustaining a system of atheism. It 
supposes an inherent power in nature, capable of producing 
plants and animals without parentage, by an imagined vital 
force, essential to some forms of matter. The ancient phi- 
losophers imputed these efiects to a " fortuitous concourse of 
atoms." In modern limes this general statement has been 
made more definite by Lamarck, Geoffroy St. Hilaii-e, Bory 
St. Vincent, and others, who suppose that Nature — in their 
vocabulary sometimes dignified by the title of Deity, but still 
unintelligent, and merely instrumental — gives origin only to 
" monads," or " rough draughts " of organic beings ; and that 
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tical instrumRnts hnve beeci improved, and observations have 
become more acute, the origin of nearly every animal visible 
to the naked eye has been found to be by ordinary genera- 
tion. The advocates of the spontaneous production of organic 
beings, however, still clung to the animalcula and the entozoa. 
But it is now clearly demonstrated that ail the former class 
have been derived from parents; and that more abundant 
means are provided for. their reproduction than for any of the 



never be transmuted. The individual does, indeed, pass through 
different stages of development, some of which resemble the 
perfect forms of species inferior to it in the organic scale. But 
the limits of these developments are fixed for each species ; 
nor is there a single known instance in which an individual 
has been able to slop at any particular stage, and thus become 
another species. 

In view of these facts, it is not strange that most of the men 
beat qualified to judge on such a subject — as for instance, 
Owen, the ablest of comparative anatomists ; Ehrenberg, the 
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first of microscopists ; and MuUer, moat eminent in physi- 
ology — shoald reject these hypotheses of spontaneous gen- 
eration and transmutation. Nevertheless, the unusual interest 
which has been manifested by the recent work entitled Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of the Creation — wherein these 
hypotheses, as well as the nebular hypothesis, are ingeniously 
defended, and that, too, without denying the original interven- 
tion of a divine Power in nature — show us that a long-drawn 
contest is yet before naturalists on these subjects, ere these 
fancies shall be forced into that extramundane receptacle of 
things abortive and unaccomplished, described by Millon aa 
" a limbo large and wide," on tbe back side of the moon. 
And yet, my conviction is that this contest will not have so 
important a hearing on the cause of religion as some thcol- 
ogists imagine. For, even though these hypotheses should be 
established, an intelligent, spiritual, infinite Deity is quite as 
necessary to account for existing nature as on the more com- 
mon theory, which supposes the universe commanded from 
nothing at once in a perfect stale. Indeed, to endow the par- 
ticles of matter with the poiver to form c\qui-5ite oiganic^ com 
pounds, just at the moment whpn circumstances are beat 
adapted to their existence, and then to become animated, n i\ , 
endowed with mstincls, and with loftv intellects, — all whith 
results the id^ocatPb of thise b^potlifscs must impute to the 
laws impressed upon or^nalh brute matter, — such tffifts, 
I say, demand infinite wisdom, power, nnd benevolfnce e\en 
more imperativeh than the common theories of cieation I 
doubt not that in general these hypotheses have been adopted 
to sustain atheistic opinions, or to remove the Deity away from 
his works. Dut unbiased philosophy sees that they utterly 
fail to accomplish either of these objects. -And I confess that 
I reject them more because they have no solid evidence m 
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llicir favor than becniise I fear that they will ultimately he of 
much injury to religion ; especially so long as such works aa 
Whewell's Indications of the Creator ai-e within the reach of 
the scholar. 

The religious bearings of geology alone remain to he no- 
ticed. And no science, except perliaps astronomy, has excited 
so much alarm as this for its supposed irreligious tendencies. 
But so soon as theologians discovered that while the Mosaic 
chronology fixes the dale of man's creation, it leaves the an- 
tiquity of the globe unsettled, and, therefore, a fit subject for 
philosophical examination, they began to see that this science 
might be made to shed much light upon religion. Indeed, it 
already excels every other science in the importance of its 
religious applications ; atid notwithstanding the noble begin- 
nings by Dr. Buckland, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Dr. Chalmers, and 
others, the work of development is but just begun. Would that 
my time and the reader's patience might permit us to take a 
leisurely survey of tliis interesting field. But a glance must 
suffice. 

1 ) ^ay nothing of the illustrations of the meaamg of re- 
vf^k i truth derived fiom this sciencp, — of coUiMon between 
them there is cPrlamly none, — it furniihes us, m the first 
pHce, Mith a new argument for the e\stence of a Deity 
1 h s argument rests upon thrc If -iding facts of the science 
independent of one another so that we mdy doubt or dtny 
ont, or two of ihetn and yel not rrject thf arg imenl Th*" 
fiist IS, that tliere was a period when no imnnls or plants, 
existed on the gluhe and, therefore, an epooh w hf n they 
weie created, which must have rcquiied a Bemg of inhnile 
perfections The second is that there ha\e been on the 
globe several nearlv entire e'^lini tions nnd renewals of or 
game life, each of which demands the ag<nc} of such a 
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;. The third is, that man was only recently created — 
;t the last of the animals ; and since he is at the head of 
L, nothing in nature has demanded a higher exercise 
of wisdom and power than his production ; and, therefore, it 
must have required a Deity. 

It is obvious that these same facts prove clearly the non- 
efernity of the present condition of the globe ; and even 
though we admit the ancient doctrine of matter's eternity, 
yet its most important modifications, requiring a Deity no less 
than its creation, must have been produced in time, and this 
conclusion is all that is essential to llieism. And thus geol- 
ogy, whif h has been iuppo=ed to favor the idea of the world s 
eternity, is the only science, as Dr Chalmers has splendidly 
shown, that can prove its non eternity 

These same fact- and others ihit might be mmed, demon 
str^te the occasional inteiference of the Deity with the settled 
order of nature in ether words, they show us splendid mir- 
acles of (.reation And thus is all pre'Jumption agticl tho 
miiacles of revelation done awfv , and al-o all obiect ons 
against special pruv dence and special answers to prajer 

This scipnce, too, opens to us views mto the areani of past 
duraton as deep ind illimitable as astionom) doei into the 
arcana of space , and there is made to pass before us a splen- 
did pinorama of the \Tst and viried plins of Jehovah, while 
chemical change is disclosed to us as the great conaervatne 
lod controlling principle of the universe, superior even to the 
laws of gravitation The unity of the dmne plans i** al-so e\- 
hihited to us bj the records r f thi-. science, on i fir w der 
scale than the existing economy of nature can show An I, 
finallv. It brings before us a great number of niw an] peeii 
liar proofs of divine benevolence, that throw new glory over 
this attribute of the Deity ; derived, as they are, from facts 
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heretofore supposed to prove divine malevolence, or at least 
vindictive justice. 

We have now laken a glance at the entire and vast circle 
of liuman learning. And is not eveiy mind forced irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion, that every branch viJas origioaUy linked 
hy a golden chain to the throne of God, and that the noblest 
use to which they can be consecrated, and for which they 
were destined, is to illustrate his perfections and to display 
his glory ? If so, let me conclude my too protracted remarks 
by a few inferences. 

In the first place, what a monstrous perversion and misap- 
prehension of learning it is, to consider it as hostile to religion. 

It Is not difficult to explain how a Christian, who is very 
ignorant, and who learns that literary men are often sceptical, 
should distrust the influence of learning upon religion ; nor 
how a mere smatterer in science, himself sceptical, should 
flatter himself that his great learning made him ao. But how 
strange (hat any talented and well-informed man, bo ho Chris- 
tian or infidel, should not see that all science and a large part 
of literature are 

" But cliicr Soriiiture v,-tit by God's own hand ! " 

It must bo the strongest prejudice, or the most decided ha- 
tred to religion, which can suppose that one work of the same 
infinitely perfect God should oppose another ; for, in fact, 
learning and religion are only diflerent shoots from the same 
parent stock ; and if their fruit be of opposite qualities, it 
must be because man has grafted upon one or the other the 
apples of Sodom. To set learning against religion is as un- 
natural as to array brothei' against brother on the field of 
combat. 

We see, secondly, that those engaged in directly promoting 
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however, we are frequently told that for a minister of the 
gospel to become a teacher of human learning, is to abaiiilon 
his high calling, and forfeit his solemn vows ; as indeed he 
may do, by engaging in such pursuits from merely secular 
motives. 

In the fourth place, we see that the more eminent a man is 
for learning, the more eminent he should be for personal piety. 
Why, indeed, should not the latter increase in bis heart, as the 
former does in his intellect ? For every new accession of 
knowledge is but a development of some attribute or plan of 
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the Dtit\ The entire field of human learning all rightfully 
bcknga lo religion, and should he regarded by the Christian 
Bchclar a"; consecrated ground. The farther he advances in 
It, the more does he see of the Deity ; and as lie returns from 
communion with Nature in the very holy of holies of her 
temple, he ought, like Moses from the holy mount, to show a 
radiant glory on his countenance. 

In the fifth place, what importance does the subject give lo 
(he pursuits of learning, and the institutions of learning ! 

If knowled^ is power in secular matters, it is no less so in 
rcligioQ 1 know that a higher power is essential to the suc- 
cess of the latter. But I know, too, that religion without 
leirning almost infallibly degenerates into fanaticism or dead 
foi m ihsm , and indeed, at this day, true religion will not flour- 
I h except in connection with leirmng ; and, therefore, al- 
mo-^t everv denommition is njw striving to found and sustain 
1 terary aemimiie'J Nor is their importance yet duly esti- 
m^ted beci iso b t f w realize how indispensable is their 
a=, nc\ in j ro not g the noblest of ail objects, the salvation 
of men and therefore in o ir I nd at least, with a few ex- 
cel t ons their found itions ire too narrow, and the super- 
struct!, re too frad 

! 1 the s \ih phce h « i I'llv are those honored, and how 
mde an influence do thev e^teit who found and endow liter- 
ary mslilutonb fioin religioua motves ' 

Thej may he charged with unhallowed ambition, by men 
who think onl> oi the «ec ilar infl etice of these institutions. 
But he who considers what is the highest use of learning, and 
how immense will be the influence of a well-endowed semi- 
narj upon the ca se of ehgion cann t but look upon such 
heqjests at the noblest f fl rilies especially when he re- 
n nheis how much more end ring & that influence than 
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wl en m mej j^ gn tii lo mo't other benevolent objects. Wliat 
Hi nioi a aad lii^lipr on the Christian's roll of fame than those 
of Hiriard, and l^Ie, and Dartmoufh, and Wilhams, and 
Biowii' And thaough how many comhig centuries of our 
counti^'a history will Ihcir example stimulate others to go 
and do hkewise ! Bj liberal bequests to literary institutions 
while jpt fcehlt, and struggling for existence, their names 
ha\e become msoparably fixed upon them, where they will 
remj ii long after the p^ ramids of Egypt shall be crumbled 
into dust In whjt other »ay could they have exerted so de- 
siidble, extensive, and enduring an influence upon the world? 

In the seventh place, what a noble yet immense work lies 
before Chnstian scholars, viz., to make all learning subser- 
vient to its highest purpose ! 

Sadly have manj bi inches been perverted, and strong is 
still the disposition to dnert all learning from its noblest use, 
T t tl d ltd d t b ' b k II n 
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aimed at, while religion is thrust into the background, is as if 
a man should build an elegant mansion for the sake of im- 
proving the landscape, and with no intention of living in it ; 
or as if a community should erect a church for the sake of 
holding lown meetings and political caucuses in it, and hearing 
hceum lectures, with no ntention of using it as a place of 
worsh p except perhaps oeca^ionalh 

There f indeed i greit cr\ abo it e\clud ng sectarianism 
from o ir hteran institutions ai d throw ing them open to per 
si-nsof all relig ous opin ons Now in t! a comtry iihere 
we hi^e no establ &hpd church it is Jifficult to define a M^cta 
riin, unless it be a man who differs from us in religious sen 
1 ments So that m fact with the exception of a few who 
ha\c n f pinions or carp n this subject we are all sectari 
ans and to exclude sectarian sm from a literary institution 
IS to exclude all rel gion from it And s irh is usually the re 
suit when it attempts so to tr m its couisp as to sui! all par 
ties Bit realh of all kinds of intolerance that is the wors 
whii-h IS furious for toleration and that the norst kind of 
sectarianism which is fierce for irreh^ion The only true 
liberal and manlj course lor an institution to adopt is openly 
to a\ow Its creed and not to disguise its desire ti have alt the 
youth adopt it who resort thilher, while at the same time it 
uses no other means but argument and example to convert 
them nir permits their religious op nions,, whatever thev may 
be to ha\e any infl lence in award ng Iterary honors In 
th s reipect the motto of the ancient Tynan queen sho ild be 
adopted by every teacher ; — 

Such a course does, indeed, make the institution sectarian , 
that is, it shows a preference for some particular system of 
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religion. But it Is an honest course, and the only honest one 
tliiit can he taken. For if an institution professes to regard 
ali religious opinions with equal favor, who can avoid the sus- 
picion that it is either a stratagem for introducing some un- 
popular system, or that it indicates an almost universal scep- 
ticism on the subject? Indeed, how can a man, who has any 
just sense of religious obligation, consent to be placed in cir- 
cumstances where he conaot recommend opcuiy those reli- 
gious views which he deems essential to salvation ? 

In the nioth place, we soe that a professorship of natural 
theology is an appropriate one in a college. 

The main business of such a professor is to go over the 
same ground as we have now glanced at, and to trace out the 
bearing of all literature and ali science upon religion. And 
if this be, indeed, the most important use of learning, why 
should it be left unprovided for f or depend upon the voluntary 
efforts of the diiferent instructors, whose hands are already 
quite full ? I make these remarks, because such a professor- 
ship is unusual in our colleges ; and I have feared that the 
one with which I have been recently Iionored may seem to 
have been got up for the occasion, to eke out a deficiency of 
titles. But it is not so ; and it is proper to say, that I have in 
fact, for the last ten years, attempted to perform the duties of 
such a professorship. 

Finally, to the principle which I have endeavored to prove. 
we owe the establishment of many modern literary and sci- 
entific institutions, and eminently of that within whose walla 
we are assembled. 

By recurring to the history of the origin of some of the 
most distinguished scientific societies and literary institutions 
of Europe, it will appear that one of the leading objects 
which their illustrious founders had in view, was to extend a 
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knowlcdgo of iho Cliristian religion, along with the avta and 
sciences, to remote aud barbarous nations, particularly those 
of die south-eastern Asia. Among tbe institutions thus origi- 
nating iverc the Eoyal Society of London, the French Acad- 
emy, the Berlin Academy, the Academia Naturse Curiosorum, 
the University of Halle, and the InstitutioDS of Franke at 
Halle ; and among the distinguished men who have labored 
in this work we find the names of Boyle, Montucia, Leibnitz, 
Wolf, and Humboidt.* I fear, indeed, that this object has 
been often lost sight of by these institutions ; but their origin 
furnishes us at least with the testimony of most able and com- 
petent witnesses to the truth of (he position which I ha\e now 
vindicated and illustrated, as to the highest ise of learning, 

But to come nearer home : we sh'ili see thit this inslitu ion 
originated in a deep conviction of this same truth in the minds 
of tliose noble-hearted men, who in f nth and prayer laid the 
foundations on which we are called upon to build The yeiy 
first paragraph of the constitution of what thej then ciUel a 
charity institution contains it ; and m the first art cle it 
is said, " In contemplating the fel citous slate of society 
which is predicted in the Scriptuieb of trith and the raj id 
approach of such a state, which tl e auspires of the present 
day clenrly indicate, and desiring to all c ir feeble efioits 
to the various exertions of the Christian c jmmunit\ for 
effecting so glorious an event, — we late associated togethtr 
for the express purpose of founding an institution on the gen 
nine principles of charity and benevolence, for the instruction 
of youth in all the branches of 1 terature ind science isu l!y 
taught in colleges." Here we see no othei reason as igned 
for founding the institution but a wish to promote the cnuse 
of religion; as if no other benrlils to result f om it were 

• Oratio in Aoademla Fr!deiidana Ha ens ^ hi a ab I) T S C 
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worth naming. Let this fact never be forgotten b\ tlioae who 
manage and instruct in this college tiod forbid that the 
lime should ever come when in> instructoi hire ihiU he 
ashamed, or backward, to acknowledge that the ad; incement 
of pure religion — even the Christian rehgion — la the giand 
object for which he labors and makes aacrifices..* 

Let us never forget, that promotion cometh neither from 
the east nor the west, nor from the south. But God is Judge. 
He setteik up one, and putfeth down another. How easy for 
him to blast the fairest schemes, and to prosper the weak and 
the trembling ! Nor let our confidence in him, or in the 
prosperity of this institution, be shaken, because it has been 
called to pass through straits, and odier conflicts may still 
await it. We believe tiiat these storms in its youth are in- 
tended, by a wiwe Providence, only to make its roots strike 
deeper, and to give its trunk greater strength, and its branches 
wider extension in its maturity. Only let faith hold on firm- 
iy to the principle, that God will assuredly crown with suc- 
cess every sincere effort to bind tlie wreath of learning around 
the brow of Religion, and cheerfully and resolutely ^all we 
consecrate ourselves to the great work of sustaining and ad- 
vancing this institution ; and though we shall not be allowed 
to labor long here, or elsewhere, yet while we live, and when 
we die, we may confidently utter in behalf of its pupils, its 
guardians, and all its future interests, the prayer of a hea- 
then, with a Christian meaning and a Christian spirit ; — 
" Dii proboE moreB docilii juventTC, 
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THE RELATIOSS AND JIFTUAl DUTIES BET\Y£ES 
THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE THEOLOGIAN. 



The history of the manner in which philosophy has been 
treated by theologians, and theology by philosophers, is veiy 
instructive and suggestive. Some of the former have taken 
philosophy inlo a close and most cordial embrace, and allowed 
it to modify, and even form a part of the foundation of their 
whole system of doctrines ; and, as you looked at the stately 
pile, you could not be certain whether the human or the divine 
had most to do it 



Another class have been as jealous of philosophy as if its 
touch were infectious, and its infection death ; and it would 
seem as if they took special pains to make their professedly 
biblical system of truth look as distorted and angular as possi- 
ble, lest they should be suspected of having used the mould- 
ing and the dressing tool of reason to give it form and sym- 

On the other hand, the tendency among philosophers has 
been to rank liieology below tba other sciences. Some of 
them have maintained that the two departments are quite in- 
dependent of each other, and that the question of agreement 
between Ihem is one with which they are not concerned. 
Their business is to discover the truths of science, and to leave 
theology to lake care of )!sclf. Others admit the desirableness 
(64) 
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of a reconciliation, but are quite jealous of any claims, on tlie 
part of revelation, to superior authority. 

But though thus diverse and conflicting have been the viev/a 
of theologians and philosophers respecting their mutual rela- 
tions and duties, yet the history of the connection or opposi- 
tion between theological and philosophical systems his c nsti 
tuted no small part of the annals ot the church And fion 
that Iiiatorj we learn two things first that there la ia m 
portant connection and conscqu nth therf nrp i nportant 
duties between the theologian ind the ph losoph^r and 
secondlj that these relilion? and duti s have been nd 
still are sadly misunderstood or neglected No «ode ot 
princ pies defining tho=ie rehtions and dut e^ has yet been 
ehborated and hence the^e clos-ies ha^e often treated each 
othpr like the part sins in a borVr warfare and prejuUe 
and illiberahty ha\e been the impcllio^ forces rathei than 
ChrisUanit^ or ph lo^ioph^ 

These remaiks wd! probablj lead jou ffenilemen of le 
society at whose request I stand here to da\ ml oh r le 
ipcctcl ^udito h to antic [ate a diicussion on tie Rela o a 
between the Theologian and PI ilo opl er S ich is my intpn 
tioQ or lo state the subject more sjMi^ifacallj I propo'ie to 
enwhate and examine tlie principles which should regulate 
tlie intercourse and feehngs nf these two classes of society 

I emploj theteim phiiosophj in its broadest signification, 
embracing all science, physical, intellectual, and moral, let, 
for special reasons, I shall rest my eye chiefly upon, and de- 
rive my illustration from, inductive or physical science. Foi", 
in the first place, circumstances beyond my control, and con- 
nected chiefly with health, have turned my attention main- 
ly fo this depaitment of philosophy ; secondly, the claims nnd 
bearings of moral and intellectual philosopjiy, ofieiior, and 
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witli u. power which it would be in vain for me to aspire after, 
have, been brought before you. And finally and especially, a 
deepening interest seems to be gathering around physical sci- 
ence, both as a rich repository of arguments for, and illustra- 
tions of, religion, and a magazine of missiles to hurl against it. 
In attempting to discuss such a subject, it is gratifying to 
find one's self addressing the members of an institution where 
the freest and the fullest investigation of all truth is encour- 
aged, and where evidence, not authority, is the test by which 
every principle is tried ; an institution, which, while it boldly 
and honestly maintains its own views of religious truth, exer- 
cises the charity of the gospel towards those who reject them, 
and expects to convince them only by manly argument. It is 
not flattery, but justice only, to say that it is eminently by the 
labors of the distinguished men who have presided here, fol- 
lowing in the steps of Edwards, Hopkins, Bellamy, and Em- 
mons, that evangelical Christianity baa assumed such a shape 
as to render its reconciliation with phdosophy possible. Mon- 
uments evincing the truth of this position rise all around me. 
The Nestor of biblical philology is not, indeed, here to-day ; 
but his works are, and they evince how much he has done to 
unfold the true meaning of the Word of God, and how fear- 
lessly, yet impaitiallv, he sought for the truth , never inquir- 
ing, while engaged in his imestigations, whether the results 
would favor this or that theological syntem, but whether they 
brought out the true mind of the Spint And he well knew 
that if that could once be surely aacfrtainf^d, it « ould be found 
in entire harmony with all othei. The Nestor of theology is 
still here ; and so are his works ; especially the last and 
greatest one, which gives us results of nearly half a century's 
ciiroful examination of systeinatic theology. Those results, 
presented in language of such simplicity as anly true greatness 
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and conscious strengtli know how to use, and with a caliuii(?ss 
and fairness of reasoning which only a perfect knowledge of 
the subject, and a thorough conviction of its truth, could em- 
ploy, stand up before my eye, as one of the noblest monu- 
ments which human skill and piety can raise to God's glory 
and man's good. I mean not that the work is perfect, nor thai 
keen criticism, nor that the large-pupiled eye of prejudice 
and envy cannot find weak spots in it ; nor that I should not 
myself dissent from some minor points defended in it. But 
as an American, and a Christian, 1 rejoice, and bless God ilial 
the venerable author has been spared to place the top stone 
on this column of eternal truth, which I predict shall abide 
fresh and strong, when the Washington Monument and the 
Bunker Hill column shall become only crumbling mounds. 

As an Ajoerican, and a Christian too, when lately on a for- 
eign shore, it was gratifying, and I hope to some better feel- 
ings than mere national pride, to be able to point to a certain 
Bibliotheca, whose pages, each trimester, open, to the scholar 
and the Christian, productions which combine philosophy more 
profound with biblical analysis more accurate than any other 
evangelical periodical in the English language with which I 
am acquainted. Let this testimony, too, be regarded only as 
an act of justice, and not of flattery. 

This allusion to the Bibliotheca reminds us — as indeed 
almost every thing else does to-day — of another strong pillar 
of this institution, whom Providence has recently smitten 
down.* Nor is it this Seminary alone that feels the stroke. 
"When such a man falls, it brings a cloud over the whole re- 
public of letters, and creates a wide blank, especially among 
the cultivators of sacred literature. It will be deeply fplt 
even on tiie other side of the Atlantic, where his able works 
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ve beon long known and appreciated. Tins is not the place 

give his life, or his eulogy, which has already been done in 

most satisfactory manner. But there is one tratt of his 

writings and his character which it is proper I should notice. 

Though devoting himself chiefly to classical and biblical !itera- 

yet his actiive and scrutinizing mind was not satisfied till 

he had mastered the leading principles of almost all branches of 

ing ; and he kept his eye open to the progress of secular 

II d 1 i pi 1 sophj His accurate 

n f r d f 11 11 1 mp f bringing all 

bhfh 1 g h yfle well knew 
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BliI thanks be fo God, that he was spared so long as to be 
able to make an abiding impress here. Nay, the cause of 
learning, of education, of religion throughout the land, shall 
long feel the influence of his labors ; and other lands shall 
share in the rich legacy which he has left. 

And now, before an audience trained bv such men, and 
under the influence of such principle!, I frpl confident that I 
shall he heard with candor, and, I hope, with e^ mpathy, while 
I attempt to ascertain ind enucleate the principles that should 
form the mutual creed ot the theologian and the philosopher 

The first means which I shall employ for deteimtmng this 
platform of principles cotiststs m an appeal to reason and 
Scripture.' 

We need, however, as a basis for our inquirici, to define 
the limits and the function', of philo'ioph\ and oi theolom 
The first searches out and cliasifies the law h of mtjre the 
second presents the principles of rtligion, natural and le- 
vealed, in a scientific or sy«ematic form Theology, theie- 
fore, has a right to employ whatever facts and reasonings it 
can find in philosophy, illusiiative of religion The prmcipli s 
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the orealion, the deluge, and the tlustructioii of tlio world and 
its organic races. But siQce revektion does not pretend to 
teach science, nor even to use language in its strictly scien- 
tific sense, we ought to expect, in such cases, only that there 
shall bo no real, although there may be an apparent, discre- 
pancy between the two records. 

Thus distinct, in nature and in function, are these two great 
departments of human knowledge. Both do, indeed, connect 
■with the same Infinite Source of all knowledge ; but they oc- 
cupy separate and clearly defined provinces, and those at 
work in one field need not encroacb upon, or despise and 
overlook, those in the other. Providence intended that they 
should be mutual helps, and mutually deferential. That the- 
ology has a vast preeminence, does not justify an undervalua- 
tion of philosophy, as if it were of no consequence. 

This course of remark leads naturally to the attempt to lay 
down as the first article of the mutual creed of the philosopher 
and the theologian, this principle : That on the question of 
authority, while science should receive all the credit which its 
various degrees of evidence de'S(;r\e, theology has a higher 
claim to any branch of knowledge not stuctl) demonstrative, 
A mathematical demonstration no sane mind tan resist ; and 
little less certain are the physico mathematical sciences. But 
where scientific conclusions depend only upon probable evi- 
dence, observation, and experiment, for e'sample, there is 
some room for mistake and faKe inferrnce And is it not 
reasonable to maintain that the^ogy has a higher claim to 
credence than the probabilities of any single science ? For 
the evidences of its truth, drawn fiom so man^ sources, and 
so diverse, must be considered as outw e ghing the evidence of 
any single science dependent uptn c\p iimtnt oi observation. 
If, therefore, a direct collision could be made out between 
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Buch a science and religion, and we were competlcd to choese 
between the two, theology must carry tlie day. 

I make this supposition, not because such an alternative 
ever has occurred, or ever will occur, but merely to show 
what are the relative claims to deference of theology and 
probable science. Not unfrequently, where only an apparent 
discrepancy has manifested itself betweeD revelation and some 
yet imperfect science, the self-confident fceptic considers the 
fate of Christianity aa decided. But that is only a flippant phi- 
losophy which will not rank revealed truth above any single 
science founded upon probable evidence. Not only does the- 
ology stand above all other sciences in the importance and 
dignity of its principles, but in the authority with which it 
speaks ; for it rests mainly on inspired testimony. 

On the other hand, however, not a few divines demand for 
theology, not only superior authority, hut will allow none at 
all to science, in matters of religion. 

" We have," say they, " an inspired record, and its declara- 
tions are not to be set aside, or modified in the least, by any 
pretended discoveries or theories of blind and perverted hu- 
man reason. God has spoken, who cannot lie, and his Word 
is to be received implicitly, wliatever may become of the sup- 
posed facts or conclusions of weak and ignorant man." 

Such reasoning overlooks one important principle. All will 
agree that when we know certainly what God has revealed, 
we are to receive it without modification. But he has re- 
vealed himself through human language, and given os no io- 
spired interpreters. We are to ascertain the meaning of 
Scripture essentially as we do that of any other writings. 
Accordingly we do not hesitate to resort to philosophy and 
history, as guides in our exegesis. Nor do we refuse the 
light that comes to us from the deciphered hieroglyphics of 
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Egypt, and the disinterred relics of Nincvcli. Wliy, then, 
should not the testimony of science be employed to elucidate 
the meaning of Scripture, especially when it opens archives 
a thousand times more ancient, and no less distinct, than those 
of Egypt and Nineveh ? No reasonable philosopher asks that 
science should be allowed to set aside or modify any thing 
winch God halh spoken, but only that it should be employed 
to ascertain what he hna spoken ; for without the aid of sci- 
ence men ha^e sometimes been unable to understand aright 
the language of Scripture — is in the rising and the setting 
of the sun, and tho immobdily of the earth, described in the 
Biblp Before astronomy had ascertained the earth's true 
diurnal and annual motions, the scriptural statements were 
not, and fould not be, understood aright. And the same 
ma\ be true in respect to phenomena dependent upon other 
sciences 

A second principle of this creed — if it be not too obvious, 
and too generally acknon ledged, to require a formal statement 
— takes the ground, that as a means of moral reformation and 
reguHlion of human afldirb philosophy has little power, and 
IS not to be brought into comparison with theology. Both 
reason and experience have given so many striking illustra- 
tions of this truth that it seems strange any should wish to 
repeat the experiment But it is done every few years ; nay, 
at all times v,p find men zealous in advocating some new phil- 
osophic scheme for reforming and perfecting human society, 
whose essential element is i-ometbing different from the meth- 
od po nted out in the Bible The new system may have some 
principle in common with Christianity ; but the author of it 
relies rather on the diffprences which he has superadded than 
on the agreement "i lI m hat multitudes of such schemes, after 
an ephemeral excitement, befome the byword of the world, 
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aiiil piias silcLilly iiito that oblivious receptacle of tilings, " Abor- 
tive, monstrous, or unkindly mixed," described by Milton ! 

" All these, upwhirled aloft, 
riew o'er the tiack side of tUe world, far off. 
Into a limbo lai^c and tvide, Eince called 
The Paradise oC Fools : — to tew unknoTm 
Long after." — 

A third important principle, which reason teaches as appro- 
priate for this mutual creed, is, that entire harmony will be 
the final result of all researches in philosophy and religion. 
It is strange how any other view of the matter can be enter- 
tained by men who profess to believe that the God of nature 
is the God of revelation. For what are nature and revela- 
tion but different developments of one great system, emanat- 
ing from the same infinite Mind f Yet not a few theologians 
look upon science as a dangerous ally of revelation, and main- 
tain that we are not to seek for harmony between them. " The 
Bible," say they, " was given for our infallible guide, and it 
is of little consequence whether its teachings coincide with 
those of philosophy. The history of the church shows us that 
the two have always been in collision, and it is a dangerous 
enterprise for the religious man to labor for their rcconcil- 
iatioQ. Let him follow the teachings of revelation implicitly, 
nor suffer any of its statements to be modified by the pre- 
tended facts or theoretical deductions of science." 

Does this seem to any to be a caricature f Take, then, the 
words of a distinguished American divine. " We are not a 
little alarmed," says he, " at the tendency of the age lo re- 
duce the great facts narrated in the Bible to the standard of 
natural science." " Human science is a changing and rest- 
less thing. It is well that it is so." 
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On the other hand, aot a few scientific men, although pro- 
fessing respect for ilie Bible, and faith in it, yet feel as if its 
statements should have no weight, even upon any matter of 
fact which comes under the cognizance of philosophy. Sci- 
ence, it is thought, haa its own appropriate evidences, which 
must he admitted, whatever else goes against it. The Bible 
was not given to teach science, and therefore it was never 
intended (o be authoritative in such matters. 

Now, if these two classes of men were to lay it down as a 
settled principle that all science and all religion are certain 
ultimately to harmonize throughout, it would remove this 
mutual jealousy and distrust ■ nor would the parties be dis- 
posed to stand aloof from each other and to treat one inother 
as enemies. If they are ultimately to be entirely one then 
they are essentially so now and all disciepancy is app-uent 
only. Therefore should the philosopher and the theolog in 
feel as if they were brothers whose burliness it s in mutual 
good will, to elucidate and bring into Jiarmony different por- 
tions of the same eternal truth. 

Another article of this mutual creed should be, that scien- 
tific men may have the freest and the fullest liberty of inves- 
tigation. They have not always had it. " We remember," 
says Melville, " how, in darker days, ecclesiastics set them- 
selves agawst philosophers, who were investigating the mo- 
tions of the hei\enly bodies, apprehensive that the new the- 
ories were nt vainnce with the Bible, and therefiire resolved 
to denounce them is heresies, and stop their spread by per- 
secution " Of en ppisp(,ution is unpopular now; but ( fear 
tha a e nan of he same fee nf, ti nge-s sone ds 
They nosydeyoh cnhcmn Ab n 
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them jealous of the man, and fearful that his scientific con- 
clusions may lead himself and others astray ; and hence they 
withdraw their confidence from him, and thus take the most 
effectual way to alienate and make a sensitive mind sceptical. 
But how narrow are such views ! and how idle the fear of 
collision betwcn science and revplation ' How much more 
nohlc and truly C hrist an i e the sentiments of Dr. Pye Smith ! 
" Only let the mveatig^tion be sufficient and the induction 
honest ; let observation t ike its farthest flight let experiment 
penetrate into all the recesses of naluie let the veil of ages 
be lifted up from all that has hitherto been imknown, if such a 
course were possible — religion need not fear ; Christianity is 
secure, and true science will always pay homage to the divine 
Creator and Sovereign, of whom, and tliTOugli whom, and to 
whom, are all things, and unto wltom be glory forener." 

The difference in the character of the language of science 
and that frequently employed in religion suggests a fif^h article 
h pp Dfi" 

d m d th m 

T m h p d fi 



h h fig 
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clouds beyond. Nor could physiology represent the bones to 
be the seat of pain, or psychology refer intellectual operations 
to the region of the kidneys. Neithei- could systematic the- 
ology in one place represfint God as having repented that he 
had made man and m -mother exhibit h m af will out van 
ableness or shidow of tuinmg But ill this can the Bible do 
in ppifect ccnsistenc\ with ils infilhble inspiralioD, because it 
WIS the languige of common life and common sense cm 
interpret it, so that e\ery suspfcioa of self contiadiction shall 
^a^lsh Indeed had its Janguaoe been iti ctly si,ienlihc t 
might iii^e foimed a good tPYt book in philcrophj liil t 
would have been a poor g ude to salvation \et the attp npt 
to fo ce the languige of the B ble into thp sliait jacket of 
scie ce hi9 been prol tiL of misial ci and eiiois 

Anctloi piiQciple whn,h mamt ins that thf Bible has an 
ticipated some sc entific discoveries, should be settled and 
foim a part of thi'< mutual need In nij view it should be 
settled in the re^ativp For if we idmit that one modem 
di9co\erycan be found in the £ ble how can we ^indcae 
that book in tJ ose numeious cat-ei where it speika of natuial 
phenomena in accordance with the raonstiously absuid no 
tions which pievailed among those to wh m it was oiiginally 
iddipssed ' It It dp=iciibps thp science of the a aeteentb cen 
tuiy in one instance, why not in all ? But admit that it was 
foreign to the object .of revelation to teach science, and we 
can see why ils descriptions of natural things accord with 
optical, but not physical, truth ; and, then, there is do diffi- 
culty in enucleating the true meaning of the sacred writers. 
Interpreted by such a principle, we should cot conclude that 
Job meant to reveal the Copernican system because he speaks 
of the earth as hanging upon nothing ; especially as in an- 
other place he refers to the pillai-s on which the earth rests. 
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But bolli phrases are quite naliiral and proper for one of tlie 
most allsgorical books of the Bible when regard-'il as vLvitl 
poetical images. The grand distinction between the Bible and 
all other professed revelations is, not that it has anticipated 
scientific discoveries, but that there is nothing in its statements 
which those discoveries CMmtradict or invalidate. Often has 
the sceptic announced such discrepancies; hut, in the end, 
the Bible has always been shown consistent with itself and 
with science. Now, tiiis is true of no other professedly in- 
spired books. The Koran and the Vedas are often in direct 
collision with astronomy, geology, anatomy, and physiology; 
and when you have proved them fal^e in science you have 
destroyed their authority in religion. Proudly above them all 
stands the Bible ; and so long as it can maintain this position 
we may be sure of its divine original ; fur any mere human 
production, embracing so many authors, and reaching through 
so many thousands of years in its hi=tory could not h'lve 

O m th rs 
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The distiuguished Scotch divine, who uses the following lan- 
guage respecting geology and geologists, no doubt supposed 
himself doing an important service to religion by his denunci- 
ations. " Geology," says he, " as sometimes conducted, is a 
monument of human presumption, which would be truly ri- 
diculous were it not offensive by its impiety " " Thus puny 
mortal [gg] hapatin d m 

for obs adgwhhta ^ a 

few su pp d d 

give th H dhhmdy 

thing wh T b h 

emine d hppm khhf 

physica sc T h d h h d 

[in Gen is ] h d d d 

Here, gn S h ft d 

em ge h h n » b d d 

reply to the bold as^enion is, u>ith men this is impossible, hut 
with God all things are possible." "Natural science is con- 
fessedly progressive, and, therefore, comparatively crude. 
Geology is in its infancy." — Spring, 

Now, whatever effect such language may have upon persona 
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wlio have given no attenfion to science, what but a bad inQu- 
ence can it have upon the naturalist, who sees, on the very 
pages fi-om which I have quoted, the most decisive evidence 
lliat the writers do not understand the subject ? not from want 
of ability, but because other studies have engaged their at- 
tention. Suppose that, in reading a commentary on Job, the 
writer had inadvertently disclosed the fact, that he knew noth- 
ing of the Hebrew grammar, nor even of the Hebrew ajplia- 
het. From that moment his criticisms, however much of 
talent they might discover, would be regarded with indiffer- 
ence, if not with pity or contempt, by the Christian and the 
scholar. 

It would be easy to quote examples of an analogous char- 
acter from the philosophers. I might refer to the extraordi- 
na y and e en d culo s e getica! principles adopted by llio 
pi o 1 eolo s of he last century to prove their favorite 
do m ha 1 e p qc pi of physical science are all to be 
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1 d that the sar 

111 hi. en fo the science of biblical interpreta- 

ti a h e a is of Genesis had been thrown out so 

fi(3 n 1 II onJrary to the obvious sense and to the 
al n n 1 p n of biblical writers, I speak not here 

f h I f 1 I jod of the theory of this distinguished 

man wl as shlbit so much of the true spirit of re- 

!g Q d wh k so noble a stand against the flippant 
St, p m f 1 but refer s ply to th s par cular exe- 
g i G 

Th d f dent ty of or g for all the several 

a f p a ng from o ly one pr n ve pair," 

aj P f Ag z 1 ive o arg en to ge n sup- 

port of thdt pos t on but s ply a v Igur pr ud ce bised on 
some few obscure passages ot ti c B b e > 1 h n ay after all 
be capable of a d fierent nterpretal o To suppose that 

all men originated from Adam and Eve, is to give to the Mo- 
saic record a meaning that it was never intended to have." 

It is very probable that some may be ready to apply to me 
personnUj the exhortation, Phi/sician, heal thyself. For some 
do regard me as having \ioKted ihe rule which 1 am urging 
up<in others, by adiincmg interpretations of Scripture which 
no sound biblical scholar can adm t On two points espe- 
cially has this charge been made I have advocated that ex- 
egesis of Genesis whirh permits the intercalation of a long 
and indefinite period betw een the beginning and the first dem- 
iurgic day , ind, also, that exegesis of Peter, which makes 
him teach that this earth and its atmosphere, after being 
burned up and rtnu^ated will become the new heavens and 
the new earth 

Now, were these interprt t iiions original with myself, and 
now first proposed in opposition to the whole array of biblical 
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critic-j I might «ell confess myself guilty, and conclude that 
mj zeil to su-it^in a favorite theory had blinded my judgment. 
But m Ijct, thesp ^iews, both of Genesis and of Peter, have 
been adsocated b) the early fathers of the church, and by a 
large number of the ablest modern interpreters a»d divines. 
As to the meaning of Peter, Dr. Griffin says, that the view 
abo\e refened to " has been the more common opinion of the 
ChnatiaQ fatliers, of the divines of the reformation, and of the 
critics and annotators who have since flourished." I must 
disclaim, theicfore, both the honor and the odium of these 
views and sa>, that if I am wrong in their advocacy, it is be- 
cause I have been led astray by such men as Augustine, The- 
odoret, Justin Martyr, Origen, Luther, the elder Rosenmuller, 
Tholuck, Dathe, Pye Smith, Patrick, Chalmers, Knapp, and 
Griffin. 

Finally, it ought to be a position admitted bj the philoso- 
pher and the theolog an, that the facts and prLnciples, of sci- 
ence, brought before an uniophislicated mind, are favorable 
to piety. A contrary impn.'^siun prevails extensively ; just 
because not a few scientific men, in spite of science, and not 
through its influence, have been sceptics Then hi arts were 
wrong when the> began the study , and then, according to a 
general law of human nature, the purest truth becime only a 
means of increasing their perversty But had then hearts 
been right at first, that same truth would have nourished and 
strengthened their faith and love. Why should it not be so > 
For what is true science but an exhibition of God's plans and 
operations ? And will any one maintain that a survey of what 
God has planned and is executing should have an unfavora- 
ble moral effect upon an unperverted and unprejudiced mind.-' 
If it does, it must he through the influence of extraneous 
causes, such as pride, pj'ejudice, bad education, or bad hab- 
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its, for wliicli science ia not accountable. 0, no ! fho temple 
of Nature is a holy place for a holy heart. Pure fire is al- 
ways burning upon its altar, and its harmonies are ever hymn- 
ing the praises of its great Architect, inviting all who enter to 
join the chorus. It needs a perverse aad hardened heart to 
resist the good influences thai emanate from its shrines. 

A consideration of the mutual interest of the theologian 
and the philosopher constitutes a second means for determin- 
ing the principles by which their feelings and intercourse 
should be regulated. 

It hai-djy need? a formal argument to show, that it is for 
the interest of both to bring revelation and science into entire 
harmony. The established and intelligent Christian will not, 
indeed, be greatly disturbed because an alleged scientific dis- 
covery is said to come into collision with the Bible. But there 
are others, predisposed to believe revelation, who will gladly 
seize upon such examples to fortify themselves in scepticism. 
Religion, therefore, suffers by merely apparent incongruity 
between science and revelation. Nor can it be a matter of 
indifference to pbilosophers, to be looked upon as throwing 
doubt upon man't. highest hopes and mteiest'3, by those who 
defend these inteiesN, and wbo have taien a most important 
part in time past m advancmg science Suspicion and alien- 
ated feeling between the^e cla=i&ps operate most disastrously 
upon both; and, theiefoie, miituAl nitrrest demaads then unit- 
ed efibrfs to remove apparent discrepancies 

A second consideration of importance, in thw connection, is, 
that science is the gieat storehouse of facts on which la based 
the whole system of natuial leligion And when we lecol- 
lect that natural religion does not stop with the. meje demon- 
stration of the being and atlnbutea of the Deity, but e'-tab- 
lishes his natural and moral government over the world, 
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and man's correspondent obligations, — also his common, spe- 
cial and miraculous providence, and the doctrine of liis pur- 
poses or decrees — we see how important is this use of science 
At this daj', indeed, how can the theologian dispense with its 
facts in their rehgious applications ' Let the works of Riv, 
Derliam, Wollaston, PaJev Cmmhn> Brown, Chalmers, and 
the other authors of the Bndgewater Treatises testify to their 
importance. For though the divine maj stand firm upon the 
evidence of histor\, prophecy, and internal character to sus 
laia the Bibie, yet if he can sho« that i|i truths are in agree 
moot with nature, and ate even suslaned and illuatrited by 
it, his appeal, in this thinking and ie"isoning ige wU come 
home with much more confine ng power He cannot dis 
pense with the facts of science d.nd yet be a uorkman that 
needeth not to he ashamed 

On the other hand the philoaopher should not forgf t that 
the religious applications of science aie its mist important 
use When he thinks what knowledge has done in elevatmg 
and civilizing society, and in muhiplying ihe cumforts and 
iuYunes of life, he is apt to farget its religious bearings But 
these, in fact, transcend in importance its worlilj influences, 
as much as eternity Iran rends lime And mjst sadiv does 
he degrade sc enr-e wh) overlooks its religious applications 
These form the ground of its true'st dignitj and thej alone 
iiiik It to the permanently grand and the eternal 

But philosophy may also be emplojed in defend ng and 
illustratmg revealed ti«th Of this we haie a splendid exam 
pie in the "Analogy ol Bishop Butler whose grind pnnci 
pie has been applied successfully by Barnes lo nearly ill the 
peculiar doctrines of revelation Of all efforts to meet scep- 
tical ob]cctions to evangelical Christianity, this is the most 
thorough and complete ; and wero this work more carefully 
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Studied, alongwilhsucTiaulhorsasChalmoih fTirri': \^ I o i H 
Sedgwick, Isaac Taylor, and McCo'ih « ho extend ini illii'. 
Irate analogous! principles, the fl ppanl and supeificial set 
olism of the daj', that would metamorphose the Deitv into 
natural law, would find little favor 

Nor are these religious application? of philosophy confined 
to the older and more mathematical sciencps Nij, those 
more recent, and dependent tnainh upon P'tperiniPnt and ob 
servation, when rightly understood, are remarkably prolific of 
religiou? lUu trationi Chemistry and physiology, for exam- 
ple throw much light upon the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, and vindicate it against objections otherwise un- 
answerable The former science, also, points us lo the true 
meaning of ihosp ^rriplures that describe the destruction of 
the wtrll b\ hre showing us that it is change of form ia the 
matter of the gl be but not its annihilation. Meteorology 
teaches u= bow to understnni the language of Scripture re- 
spectina fhefiimament above us. And geology, especially, 
lends confirmation to the bibl cal history of man's creation as 
a compariinelv recent e^ent, it shows us how we should 
understand the scriptural coamogony, points out a new argu- 
ment fur the dnine existence, and lends such decisive cor- 
roborat on to the revealed doctrines of special and miraculous 
pio^idence and divine benevolence, that these truths could 
not cons stenlh bo evcluded from the creed of philosophy, 
though the testimony of the Bible were lost. 

Sureh then the interests of theology demand that the reli- 
ffious api lications of science should not be overlooked ; and, 
on the other hand, science sliould count it the highest honor 
to be able to throw e^en a ray of light upon God's written 

I venture here to suggest another use to which science may 
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be a|i|ilied by the theologian. It is well known iliat sharp 
discussions not unfrequently occur respecting the meaning 
of the liiLiguago of the ablest divines at\er their decease ; and 
they are charged with teaching contradictory principles. It 
is well knowD, also, how great complaint is often made, by 
controversial writers, of the misunderstanding of iheir views 
by their opponents. But how seldom do discussions of this 
sort occur respecting the meaning of eminent mathematicians, 
natural philosophers, and naturalists ! Nor does this result 
from entire unity of views, and the certainty of every princi- 
ple discussed m these sciences. But it springs mainly from 
the definiteness and precision of the language which is em- 
ployed. Take botany or chemistry, for example : how can 
men be in doubt about the meaning of a sentence, when al- 
most every word in it has a settled and usually a single sense ? 
1 do not suppose that equal precision could be introduced into 
theology, because it treats of natures more subtile than those 
of physical science. But I suggest whether divines, in the 
definition of their terms, might not advantageously consult 
the directness, singleness, and precision of physical science 
more, and the wariness, subtilty, and equivocal senses of met- 
aphysics less, I fancy that in the style of Dr. Chalmers, 
which, although sometimes too stately, is always clear, we 
have an example of this improved phraseology, I doubt 
whether posterity will hesitate much as to the meaning of hia 
writings ; and perhaps the unsanctified ambition of the earlier 
periods of his ministry, which led him to devote so much time 
to mathematics, chemistry, and natural history, will be thus 
overruled to the benefit of theology. 

Every true philosopher, no less than the religious man, 
should be desirous that his pursuits may accomplish the most 
possible for tlie good of society ; for benevolence is a duty of 
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natural as well us revealed religion. Now, the cultivation of 
science alone, in a community where atheism or iiilidelity 
predominates, is most likely to prove a great curse. Knowl- 
edge putleth up ; and hence mere scientific acquisitions lend 
to foster pride, selfishness, and inordinate ambition, and to 
exalt tie brilliant few at the expense of the degraded many. 
The result will he, that the most furious passions of our nature 
will exhibit their deadliest malignity in a community where 
science is cultivated, but spurns the aid of religion. 

What a terrible illustration of this truth has been exhibifed 
during the last century in the centre of European civilization ! 
Never did France show more of brilliant scientific skill than 
during the savage days of her first revolution ; and her whole 
subsequent history teaches us how dangerous it is to commit 
the power which science bestows into irreligious hands. The 
meteoric esplosi'on which was the result, not only rent that 
unhappy country to atoms, but sent its iron fragments into 
every European land ; and the death groan that followed has 
hardly yet died upon our ears. It was a dear-bought yet im- 
pressne lesson of the danger of committing scientific power 
into the hinds of irrthgion , and it should lead the philos- 
opher to feel the necess-itv of spiritual influence to control the 
energies of science Truly, as Coleridge remarks, " all the 
products of the mere understanding partake of death;" and 
as Lord Bacon still more appropriately observes, " in knowl- 
edge, without love, there is evr something of malignity." 

But thtre la another importint fact on this subject. The 
general diffusion of scientific knowledge through a community 
can ne\er tike place without the aid of Christianity. There 
may he an aristociacy of learning, as in the case just quoted, 
but religion alone will provide for general education. Left to 
the inSuence of any other principle, the favored and enlight- 
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ened few will keup down and oppress the ignorant masses. 
Popular education is found only in connection with revelation. 
So says tlie history of the world ; and an analysis of human 
nature shows us that it must be so. Hence every philosopher 
who is a friend to his species will feel it his duly to promote 
the diffusion of Christianity as well as of science. Thus only 
can the greatest good be secured to the whole. 

The third means of ascertaining and settling the principles 
that should regulate the mtet coarse and feelings of the the 
ologtan and plnlosopher is J>y an appeal to Ittittory and oh^er 

We thus Ipa n thp r<>s lis of man^ well tried e\] er ments 
on thiB suVject and tltsi. sho Id ha\e til the fDrce of kw 
and be incorpoiaicd nto the. cod of mul alJv obligilory 
prmciples Thej are mort. certani than the a j riort de 
ductiuns already considerpd and I coild w =h thit m^ s[.ace 
would allow a fuller enumeration of nhat las this been 
tiught 

One of the pnnciple=i tnus developp 1 i': the dangei of exalt 
ing philosophy above revelation. Unhappily, we can hardly 
glance at a page of ecclesiastical history without finding in- 
structive examples. Perhaps the Platonizing tendencies of 
the Christian fathers for many centuries are the most striking 
illustration in former times. It is hardly strange that those 
who came out of the schools of philosophy into the school of 
Christ should be gratified to find, and be ready to suppose 
they could find, a correspondence between the doctrines of 
their old and new masters. And how natural, in such a case, 
to accommodate the principles of the new leader to those of 
the old one ; or rather to exalt the teachings of the first above 
those of the last. Thus did the fathers ; and though Platonism 
was again and again driven out of the church, again and again 
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lives of Chust, fro ] 
one or two leaders, i 
the shoulders of those old giants, Plalo and Aristotle, to stand 
upon and start from, it is only necessary to be provided with 
a huge pair of transcendental wings to seem very large to a 
wondering w^orld, as they soar away into the mysterious ether, 
into which those old giants found it difficult to rise, bt^cause 
the clogs of common sense hung so heavily upon them. 

Justice requires me to add, in this connection, that the phi- 
losophy which has thus been exalted above revelation so often 
and so disastrously is not that of induction, but of abstiac- 
tion ; not that of Bacon, and Newton, and Whewell, but that 
of Hobbes, and Hume, and Diderot. 1 know that there 
always has been, and still is, a strong jealousy of physical 
science, as if it were hoslile to religion ; but where is the 
evidence of such hostility ? What philosopher of the Ba- 
conian school has ever erected within the church a tower that 
overlooked and overawed Chi'istianity itself, and made it a 
resort for those too proud to submit to revealed truth ? But 
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how oft n ha^ the d leucine philosophy done thia ! Diviiics 
aecm prone lo forgot the diMinction drawn with such a vig- 
orous han3 b\ Iv<iac Tajlw "The entire mass of intel- 
Icclual and theoligical philoaophj ," says he, " divides itself 
into two classes — the one irrecoQcdably opposed to the other. 
The first is, in its spirit and in all its doctrines, consentaneous 
with hurrnn feelings aud interf-sls The second is, both is a 
whole ind m iLs seieial parts paradoxical The fiist i^ tho 
phiioaoph> of modesty, of inquiry, of induction and of bell f 
The seccnd is the philosophy of abstiaction, is opposed to 
induction, and of impudence, as oppo-.Ld to a respectlul 
attention to nature and to evidence The first takes natural 
and mathematical science by the hand, obsor^es the same 
methodi, Ubors to piomjte the same ends, and the systems 
are nevci at variance The gecood stands, ruffian like, ufon 
the lodd of knonled^e, and denies progress to the human 
mind The first shon s an mlerminablo and practicible, 
though difhcult, ascent The second leads 'o the bunk of 
an ab>ss, into which reason and hope mw)t to£,Pthci plunt,p 
The first is grave, iaboroi-., and pjoluct\e The =?<. md 
ends m a jest, of which min and the woild ani its Mikfi 
are the subject " 

A second instructue fact taught us by history ind obser\i 
tion, is the strong tendency lo substitute a dogmatic and 
denunciatory spirit for knrwledgc and argument Men of 
superior intellect and extensive erudition are very apt to ("o 
this in respect to subiects to which they have never gum 
special attention Some new st,ience or discovery has b en 
brought forward in such an aspect as seems to the t e h 
gian to conflict with rehg on He his never stud ed the -iv 
ence. It mi\ be Jnd ( -inn )t ihfreloie hold in ar^inciit lii 
the subject But In, feels deeply the wound nflcttd tu 
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rev'jlalioi), and ho cannot sit still and see that cause suffer 
which he loves so well. He denounces the new discovery, 
therefore, and gives no doubtful intimation that its advocates 
are sceptic:, trusting to his reputation as a theutoginn to en- 
force his opinion upon tlie puhlic Sjme, whose organ of 
veneration is large, swallow the ej, cathedra judgment with 
no w rj faces Others, more di&cerning, see through the ruse, 
and sigh over human weakness Scientific men look upon 
the nhole nilh silent contempt, noi dc gn to tlleinpt an 
answer to dogmatism and personal abuse 

Sometimes, however, a scene equallj absurd is witness.-d 
on the other side A scientific man, desirous of extending his 
discoveries lato the domain of religion, vntures upon intei- 
f relations of Scripture, or statements of doctrine, that show 
him quite ignorant of both The practised theologian points 
out the tdlhcj ol his reisonmg so clearlj as to wound his 
pride But, instead of generously confessing his error, he 
resorts to charges of bigotrj, narrow-mindedness, and igno- 
rance of scipnce, and dogmitically maintains that scicnre is 
to be followed, whatever becomes of revelation He shows 
towaids It and its delendera the same bitter, bigoted spirit 
whieh he c*>n«ures m his opponents Their arguments he 
cannot answer, because he has never studied hermeneutics or 
theology And so he wraps himself up in the cloak ol self- 
conceited wisdom, and sub-titutes contempt lor logic Men 
talk nmch of the odium theolug%cum as if it were the quint- 
es puce of g ill But reailj the odium siientificum is otien a 
much moie concentrated mixture The most illiberal of all 
bigcta are thnse who iancy themselves the very pinki of lib- 
eralit) , and piide neier assumes ^uch loftj ans as whfn it 
curls thf hp iif tnc self siiishfd philosiphei who is destitute 
uf C br =tun humihtv 
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announced, which seems unfavorable ir 
elation, theologians are at once suspicious tliat the author uf 
it is intentionally aiming a blow at Christianity — althougli 'he 
greater probability is that its bearings upon religion m ver 
entered bis mind. But too often, in such cases, the zealous 
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vindicaloi- of tJie truth ihrows out such an insinuation in the 
public nar, and if the scientific man is not a (oeek Christian, 
tlie ungenerous suggestion may convert into an enemy of the 
faith one who before was only negUgent of it, or inditTerent 
towards it. 

But this is not the worst of it. Such a course produces a 
conviction on the public mind, that men of science teach one 
thing, and theologians another. Nor can there be a doubt 
that there is a strong disposition among intelligent men, who 
are not pious, to take sides with science, even whea it seems 
hostile to revelation ; aiid thus may the severe and unfounded 
judgment of tlie theologian, in respect to science, confirm and 
multiply men of sceptical views. 

This point may be illustrated by the history of geology. 
Ever since Cowper, in his ofl-quoted lines, charged geologists 
with digging and boring the strata in order to disprove the 
history of Moses, almost all subsequent writers have repeated 
the accusation ; and I doubt not that the almost universal be- 
lief now is, that the works of geologists abound with open or 
covert attacks upon revelation. But the ijnpression is entirely 
erroneous. In perhaps four out of five of those works, you 
wil! find able attempts to reconcile the facts of geology with 
Scripture ; but I have never met with a single attempt, in any 
language, by any respectable geologist, to adduce the facts of 
the science to the discredit of revelation. Many of ihcra are, 
doubtless, sceptical ; but they have not done this thing, as they 
are charged. If it hae been done at all, it is by men of no 
reputation as geologists. Yet probably it will require another 
quarter of a century to rid the public mind of this false im- 



be to substantiate these etatementa by tpioti 
gieal writers of the last fifty years ; such aE 
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Now all these false noiiona would be avoided, if men of 
science and theologians would cultivate a. closer acquaintance. 
If men of science were often to come into contact with di- 
vines, instead of finding them narrow-minded, bigoted, and 
unfriendly, as they now suppose, they would, in general, be 
gratified by their enlarged and liberal views, their ability and 
candor in looking at scientific truth, and their ardent love of 
all kinds of knowledge, and cordial efforts to promote it ; and 
many they would find to he successful and eminent cultivators 
of science. In like manner would scieitific men appear in a 
quite different light to theologians. Instead of subtle and 
designing enemies of Christianity, they would find many to be 
its firm friends ; and nearly all entertaining for revelation the 

Smmnn, Bocklanfl, Conejbeare, Mantell, Sedgivick, Lycll, MacCuUoeli, 
Miller, *e. But I wiU refer only to a recent wort by two eminent French 
geologists, C. D'Othigny, and A. Gente, published in Paris in 1851, endtled 
" Geologie appliquie auK Arts et A l' Agriculture." Coming from a city gcn- 
erally regarded as the centre of European scepticism, and nhose learned 
men have been considered as unMendlj to the Bible, it is gratifying to find 
that these authors, after a laborious attempt to being revelation and geol- 
ogy into harmony, pass the following noble eulogium upon the saored 

" In view of the chronological agreement between Genesis acd the most 
authentic geological facts, we cannot but accord to this mysterious book 
something profound and supernatural. If the mind is not convinced, it at 
least bows reverently before such ivritings, brought out in an age when ive 
cannot suppose the first elements of the natural sciences were known, and 
which embraces a development of the principal events of which onr globe 
has been the theatre. We find in Genesis sometbiag so simple, so toucbing, 
and so superior in respect to morality and philosophy, that the sceptic, as- 
tonished moreover at the genius tliat covUd foretell facts which scientific re- 
searches should dcmonstrale so many ages afterwards, is forced to acknowl- 
edge that there is in this book the evidence of an inspiration secret and 
supernatural 1 an inspiration which he cannot oomptehcnd, which he cannot 
explain, but which strongly affects him, presses upon him, and ccntmla him." 
-p. 107. 
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higliest respect. Their chief fauh is, that in their ardent and 
exclusive devotion to science, tliey are apt to neglect tliat 
higher attention to religion which its claims demand — a charge, 
however, which I fear ties equally against most oilier clasaea 
of society. They would find, in fact, almost without excep- 
tion, that these men were ready publicly to express their re- 
gard for religion; and while they would contend for the full- 
est liberty of investigation into every department of nature, 
they would resent the charge of intentionally aiming to injure 
tlie credit and authority of revelation. 

If I mistake not, a reference to the British Associatioa for 
the Advancement of Science will not only confirm tSiese sug- 
gestions, but show that British divines are ahead of Ameri- 
cans on this subject. That association embraces ali the most 
eminent scientific men in the kingdom, as well as many from 
the continent ; and they meet yearly to spend a week together 
in scien T d' ' n H v, m'^1 etpe 'f any where 
among h u f p s ence a exhibition of 

religion p m B e fa s a dec dedly religious 

tone h a vbeelbdnha eeg Whenever a 
fitting opp n y P ** ed adii e se of he presiding 

officer and of he be a e h b ed a spirit not only 

religio s n he ge ra s n of he e bo n its Christian 
sense, ba d '^ R H In ss he p e den m 1847, " 1 will 
only add y fi be ha e ery ad ance nor knowledge 
of the a ral w d w f h d e ed by the spirit of 
true h d hapaef&db ng, advance 

ua in a knowledge of himself, and will pi'epare us to receive 
liis revelation of his will with profound reverence," In echo- 
ing similar sentiments from Dr. Abercrombie, at the meeting 
in Edinburgh, in 1834, Professor Sedgwick remarked, that 
" the pursuits of science, instead of leading lo infidelity, have 
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a contrary tendency ; they tend rathnr lo strengthen religious 
principle, and to coafii-m moral conduct." 

One of tho most gratifying features of the meeting of this 
body in Edinburgh, in 1850, which I had the pleasure of at- 
tending, was the strong religious influence which was mani- 
fested. This resulted, in part, perhaps, from the fact that the 
meeting was presided over by that truly Christian philosopher. 
Sir David Brewster. But his noble address was warmly sec- 
onded by others. Said Dr. Robinson, the eminent astrono- 
mer, in complimenting Dr. Mantell's lecture on the gigantic 
extinct birds of New Zealand, " This lecture speaks to us of 
God ; yea, more, it speaks to us of Jesus Christ," — alluding 
to the fact that these birds were discovered by n 
and that sentiment was ivarmly cheered by the ii 
ence, of more than one thousand persons, embracing some 
twenty of the nobility, a hundred members of the Eoyal So- 
cieties of England and Scotland, sixty professors in the uni- 
versities and colleges, a hundred physicians, and a hundred 
clergymen. Ay, a hundred clergymen ; and in the fact I dis- 
cover the main secret of the religious tone that has charac- 
terized these meetings. And here it is, as it seems to me, our 
British brethren are ahead of us in this country. For there 
is also an American Scientific Association, on essentially the 
same plan as the British. It has now been in existence twelve 
years, and I have attended all its annual meetings save two ; 
nor have I ever seen any other feeling manifested than re- 
spect for religion. But 1 am sorry to say, that I have met 
there only a very few of my clerical brethren. If they de- 
sire to witness in this body as decided an influence in favor 
of religion as is exhibited on the other side of the Atlantic, 
they have only to attend its meetings and take an active part 
in its labors. 
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A fourth lesson tauglit by history and obsprvalion is, that 
neither philosophy nor biblical interpretation have yet aniyed 
at a perfect and unchang bl 

Mathematics is the only ac h 1 j 1 m f 1 

Hbility, and even this ad f | 9s h 1 

gious applications may f m w & h Th 

other sciences range wdl 1 h 1 fpbbly 

and certainty in their co 1 M p h m 11 

and in some nearly every p d f f 1 Id 

such as may considerably 1 fy tl 1 g b g 

Let the history of philosophy, et n th t nd 

eminently in the psychological a d m ral I h h lin 
is the pretence that they can assum n w pi 1 on 

to religion. How cautious, therelore, sbould the philosopher 
be, to distinguish between the settled and the changeable prin- 
ciples of science, before he pronounces any of them in col- 
lision with inspired truth 1 

On the other hand, however, let the theologian remember, 
that, though the principles of tlie Bible be infallible and un- 
changeable, not so is its interpretation. Passing by the wild 
rationalistic theory of accommodation in biblical hermeneutics, 
it is slil! true, that on many principles of their science exe- 
getical writers are not agreed. The result is diversity of sig- 
nification, when they interpret the word of God. Yet to 
avoid misapprehension, let me avow my conviction, that, so 
far as the essentials of salvation are concerned, the Bible is 
so plain a book, that no theories of interpretation, advocated 
by honest Christian men, can conceal these great truths. In 
fact, so prominently do they stand out in the Scriptures, tiiat 
it needs no rules to make them intelligible, save what com- 
mon sense and commoD honesty supply ; and hence no soph- 
istries of tiie interpreter can long conceal them from the 
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people. But very different is the case with some of those parts 
of Scripture hard to he understood, and of others, which cao- 
not be understood till researches and discoveries iu philology, 
history, and science have given us the clew. So long as these 
itinuc to he made will the meaning of some 
i of Scripture be liable to modificiition ; and at pres- 
ent these branches of learning are far enough from perfection. 
It is impossible, therefore, that the meaning of some portions 



notion among divines, that, while " human science 
is a changing and a restless thing," theology — not merely its 
framework, but its entire covering, coloring, and appendages 
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ihc result. But how vuin are all such fears and predictions ! 
It is the fiftieth time in which Chrisliaiiity has seemed to the 
sanguine sceptic and the timorous believer to he in great peril ; 
and yet not even an outpost has been lost in this guerilla war- 
fare. Discoveries in astronomy, geology, chemistry, and 
physiology have often looked ihreateninij for a while but 
how entirely hai e they melted away betore brighter light and 
more careful study ' Moreover, every new asatult upon 
Chnstidnity seems to develop its inherent strength, and to 
weaken the power of its ad\ ersaries , because, once discom 
fifed they can ne\er ri-ae agiin It will be time f r the nfi 
del to begin to hop*", when he shall ';pe wf at he his not jet 
seen, a single ftone struck from one of the bast ona of th s 
massne fortress bj his artiUerj And stringc thit an\ be 
hc\er should be anxioua for the future when the historj of 
the past shows luin thit ei ery icience, w h ch for a tin e 1 is 
been forced int) the rtnks of the eiiomv and made to a s ime 
a hostile altit idc, hi'^ m the end, turned cut to be an cfti 
Cient ally 

History and obscr\iton suota i ua in gong firther than 
this, they sh)w us that, i', i ^enenl nle, the more threaten 
mg ha^e been tlie developments of inj science in lis eiilier 
periods in respect to Christianity, the more strong tnd abun 
dant have been its ultimate support and itlustiation of religion 
The introduction of the Copeinicin sjstem of astronomy 
seemed, to the divines of that day utterh irreconcilable to 
revelation and they contended against it as if the life of re 
hgion were at stake Nevertheless, the demonstrations of 
phjRics triumphed over councils and deciees but instead of 
proving the death of rehgion what Chiislian does not rcjifo 
in the rich illustrations and auxiliary support which revelation 
has derived from astronomy .' especially in furnishing to the 
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commenlalor the true principle of interpreting texts of Scrip- 
ture that relate to natural phenomena. So, too, chemistry 
was employed for a time by the exulting sceptic, and to the 
alarm of the timid believer, in disproving the future coulia- 
gration of the earth. Yet not only has this envenomed arrow 
fallen harmless to the ground, but the science has furnished 
materials enough for at least one volume as a prize essay, 
entitled " Chemistry as exemplifying the Wisdom and Benefi- 
cence of God ; " and other similar volumes might easily fol- 
low. During the early part of the present centuiy, no science 
excited so much of this false alarm as geology. But already, 
if I do not mistake public opinion, the tables are well nigh 
turned, and, save here and thei-e a discoDsolale few, who have 
so long been chanting the death song of Christianity that they 
can never change their notes, the ministers of Christ now find 
among the religious applications of this science rich illustra- 
tions of divine truths ; and from the disinterred relics of the 
deep-bedded strata there come forth a voice in defence of 
the peculiar doctrines of the reformation, and a new argument 
for the divine existence. So that, in fact, this new field of 
religious literature is already becoming attractive and pro- 
lific in publications. To geology, therefore, may be applied 
the riddle of Samson: Oat of the eater comes forth meat, and 
out of the strong comes forth sweetness. 

Now, in view of such results, we may confidently predict 
that some re^eni and yet imperfect sciences, Ijing on the out- 
skirts of phjsiologj and pi)chologj, although at pre^ient 
greatly perverted bj scioli'jm, and made to bear unfavorably 
botli upon morals and religion, will in the end afford a sup- 
poil to both, proportionabiy strong What thc\ need now is 
caieful iuvpstigatiim b\ ckai -headed men of the Baconian 
school, who aie familiar both with phjMcal and iiitellr (.tual 
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science. But so long have these subjects been in the hands 
of charl;itans, or of men with Umited and partial views, llial 
able and respectable philosophers, especially among the cler- 
gy, shrink from their investigation, lest the title of phrenolo- 
gist, or mesmerist, or spiritualist should destroy their repu- 
tation and usefulness It ought not so to be ; and I am satis- 
fied that not until this thoiougb investigation takes place will 
thc&L hraiH hcs of knowledge be placed upon the same sure 
fooling on which other depirtments of expeumental science 
rest At pipsent the) =eem to me like <ioine large temple, or 
palice, mostly hurii^d by rubbish, with onlv here and there 
some lower, or minaret, or column projecting above the suf- 
fice Around these detached pirts groups are gathered, en- 
deavoring to show that each towei or column is a complete 
temple But not till the vast piles of rubbish are removed 
will the real temple e\hibit its true proportions and character. 
"When this is done, I fancy that the structure wili be found a 
noble one, and worthj of the inhmte Art hitect 

I have time to dcrne onl> one other le's-on from history 
and obsenation on this subject They show us how unwise 
It IS to d( Bounce any new di&coier>,or theory in science, 
when they are fiist broached, as host It to rehgion; and es- 
pecially to take the ground that if the new vipws are true, 
the Bible must be false There is a strong temptation to do 
this Men of ardent temppramr nt, who love the Bible, when 
any thing is advanced which can bi consirutd luto hostility to 
lis statements, feel as we all do when anj thing is suggested 
derogatorj to the character of a near friend We rush to 
the defence without waiting for the dictates of prudence; and 
thus we may iniure instead of a'-sistmE; our friend. Much 
more liable are we to m|uie the Bible There is no need of 
such hajite Christumlj stands on too firm and broad a base 
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b rned by one or a hundred such blows as havo 

1 ! b n aimed against it. The true policy is to wait for 
an ee whether we fully understand the new views, 

d 1 h they conflict with ihe letter or the spirit of revela- 
D S ppose the theologian should take ground which he is 
np 11 d fterwards to abandon, and to fall in with the new 
d y With how bad a grace will he come over to the 

n g d after severely denouncing as infidels those who 
ad p d How likely to lose the public respect, and to make 

p f those who were before only indifferent ! How 

n rt fy n must it have been to the theologians who, one 
h d d nd fifty years ago, denounced astronomy, to see its 
d sc at length introduced into the almanac, and testify- 

ing f h bigotry to all classes I Who can doubt that many 
a man, in despising them, was !ed to despise the sacred cause 
which they were appointed to defend f Yet the theologians 
honestly believed that to admit the earth's annual and diurnal 
revolution would overthrow the Bible. But how much better 
to have waited a little before avowing their convictions ! 

How little heed, however, do men give to the mistakes of 
their predecessors ! The same eagerness and hot haste have 
been manifested in our own day lo rush into the conflict with 
scientific men, as they have brought out new discoveries ap- 
parently unfriendly in their heaving upon revelation. Divines, 
eager for the onset, have not waited till they could study the 
subject and understand it, but have rushed upon the foe, confi- 
dent that by abstractions and denunciation, if by no other weap- 
■ons, they could crush him. Often have they found themselves 
in conflict with a windmill, and all they have accomplished 
has been to make themselves ridiculous, as with fallen crest 
and trailing plumes they have left the field. A little delay 
would have taught them that sometiiiies, at least, the better 
part of valor is discretion. 
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Allow me to refer to a very recent example, where the cau- 
tion which I recommend would have been wisely adopted. 
Some of our zotjiogists have advanced views respecting tlie 
specific unity and unity of origin of the human race, that are 
in conflict with tlie common understanding of revelation ; and 
at once able divines took the ground that such views are irrec- 
oncilably opposed to the whole scheme of the Bible. They may 
be so ; but why declare it before the subjecl has been more 
thoroughly discussed, ajnd we are sure that we understand 
it? It may turn out — and such Js my own conviction — 
that the zoblogislg have too hastily decided this question, be- 
cause they judged of it chiefly from facta in the limited field 
of their own science. Suppose it should appear that eminent 
naturalists are divided in opmion on the subject. Suppose 
that, when they assert that there are several species of men, 
they are unable to tell us what constitutes a species, and can- 
not draw a line of distinction between species and varieties. 
Suppose that we should find zoologists entirely disagreed on 
the subject of hybridily. Suppose il should appear that the 
laws of distribution in the species and varieties of the lower 
animals, which h gra d ument for proving a divei'sity 
of origin in the as f h uid be found greatly modified 

in respect to ' n bj h opolite character and ability, 

through superi m tal d vments, to adapt himself to 
different circum n S p[ ose we should find examples 

of varieties of m h h passed from the highest to the 

lowest races, s I h ough the influence of deterio- 

rating causes lo ppose it should appear that eth- 

nology and psj h I gy led to as much weight in their 

testimony on tl bj oology, and that they should pro- 

nounce in favoi ol a umtj of origin. Suppose it should bo 
found that many other elements of tliis most difficult suliici:t 
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arc yet not well enough understood to reason from, and de- 
mand long and patient investigation. Or make the most un- 
fiivorable supposition, viz., that the prepondei-atice of evidence 
favors the idea of a diversity of origin. Is it quite certain lliat 
we must give up the Bible, or its more important doctrines ? 
Would the discrepancy appear so great as it did when the 
Copernican system was first announced f Shame on us, that 
we feci so fearful in respect to God's Word, and those eternal 
truths that form the groundwork of the scheme of salvation ! 
Right is it that we should address ourselves manfully to every 
argument that bears upon revelation ; but how unwise, when 
it is wholly unnecessary, to take ground which we may he 
compelled with a had grace to relinquish ! 

In conclusion, let me recapitulate the principles, which, as I 
have endeavored to show, should be the common creed, and 
regulate the intercourse and feelings of the theologian and 
philosopher. 

They should start with the principle that theology is entitled 
to higher respect, as a standard of appeal, than any branch of 
knowledge not strictly demonstrative. 

It should also be admitted that, as a means of mora! refor- 
mation and a regulator of human affairs, philosophy has little 
comparative power. 

They can agree, also, in the position, that entire harmony 
will bo the final result of all researches in philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

To the scientific man should he granted the freest and the 
fullest liberty of investigation. 

The language of science and of Scripture, as well as of 
popular religious literature, requires different, or at least modi- 
fied, principles of interpretation. 

Revelation has not anticipated scientific discovery. 
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It is required that those who pronounce judgment on pohils 
of connection between science and revelation, should be well 
acquainted with both subjects. 

The facta and principles of science, to an unprejudiced, un- 
sophisticated mind, are favorable to piety. 

They form a vast storehouse for the use of natural theology, 

Tliey cas"t light upon and illustrate revelation. 

The harmony of science and revelation is mutually bene- 

The cultivation of science, without the restraints of religion, 
often proves very disastrous. 

The general ditTusion of science through a community is 
impossible without religion. 

The precise language of science may be useful in stating 
the principles of theology. 

History shows impressively the danger of exalting philoso- 
phy above revelation. 

And the evils of substituting a denunciatory spirit for knowl- 
edge and argument, 

hard 
spe h je h p 



i h y d ery 

as unfriendly to religion, and much safer to wait till its nature 
and bearing are well understood. 

Now, in conclusion, is not a code of this description needed ? 
I feel the imperfection of this first ctTort to draw it out ; but I 
offer it as the beginning of a necessary work. Had the 
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Thub may the philosopher and tht theologian be combined 
in thesameindi\iJuT.l And why should they not ' To whom 
IS it more fitting to he an interpreter of natuie than to him 
who interp eta God's work of reiejation? Were siach an 
identity more often realized there would no longer be need to 
draw ut a code ot principles fur regnlatinK the cond ict and 
ftflm^s of those no longor t«ain ItwoulJ be liko h\ing 
don n a set of r iks f i reg iWiing the cond i t of the dificrent 
members of the sime individual towaida one another 

If then, thi, theologian and pb losopher miy be thus idtnti- 
faed it must be because the prm pies of theology are in har- 
mony with those of philiaophy Thr ilogy does indeed de- 
velop principles which the sounding line of plulosophy cannot 
reach. But so far as the two systems can be compared, they 
coincide. And wo may be sure that whatever goes by the 
name of science, which contradicts a fair and enlightened 
exliibition of revealed truth, is only false philosophy. To 
develop this harmony should be in object of the Christian 
ministry, second only in importance to its first aim — that of 
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the personal salvation of men. Indeed, so enlightened at this 
day is the popular mind in matters of science, that a large 
class of intelligent men will not listen to iho claims of Chris- 
tianity till they are satisfied it docs not conflict with science. 
It is gratifying to find our young brethren, as they issue yearly 
from oQi' theological institutions, so well qualified, by their 
enlarged and accurate knowledge both of science and theology, 
to engage successfully in this noble work. We bid tliem God 
speed in it ; and so does the voice of history. For it tells 
them that the issue of every assault upon religion, with weap- 
ons drawn from science, has been to bring revelation and phi- 
losophy into closer agreement ; and hence may we coiifideatly 
nnticipate ultimate and entire harjnony. It is gratifying, also, 
to remember, amid all the conflicts of opinion on earth, that 
all truth originally sprang from the same pttre source — the 
infinite mind. But as it enters this world, its rays are sepa- 
rated, colored, and distorted, by the media through which they 
pass ; by human ignorance, prejudice, pride, and passion. It 
is iho noble work committed to divines and philosophers, so to 
prepare and adjust the rectifying glasses of reason and revela- 
tion, that they shall collect and rearrange these scattered rays 
into a pure and uncoloved beam, that shall spread the light of 
hpiven o\erthe darkness of earth. 0, as I look down the 
Mita of jcarfl, the sweet vision rises before me. The storm 
uf coiifiictmg opinions has pas'fed by, and I hear only the 
d slini djiug thunder, while the =pent lightning plays harm- 
leash around the hoiizon The sun of truth looks forth In 
£{!or^ behind the le iiing cloud, on whose face it has painted 
1 bow of hirmonious colors — a sign of peace to the world, 
as lis e\ening comes on, and a pledge of the cloudless and 
immortal day that is to succeed. 
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No subject of theology has in it more true moral sublimity 
than the govern me til of God over this world. Yet it is emi- 
nently a practical subject. Our vie\vs of it afford a test of our 
piety and a type of its character. Nay, there is one feature 
of this government that has been regarded as the chief dis- 
tinction between revealed and natural religion. We refer to 
Special Divine Interpositions. These have been supposed to 
be peculiar to revelation ; while nature moves on by uniform, 
unchanging and unchangeable laws ; nor does the whole his- 
tory of those laws, as given by natural science, show a single 
example of interference or modification on the part of the 
Deity. 

We venture to call in question the correctness of these 
views. If we have read nature aright, it teaches a different 
lesson. That lesson may be worth learning. We choose for 
our subject, therefore. Special Divine Iktekpositionb in 
Nature, as made knomn by sciince 

Let US, in the first place, endeavor to affi\ a definite i lean- 
ing to the phrase Special Dmne Interpositions 

But here, perhip= it mi^ bt, ncte sarj to interpo'ie a re- 

* Th s jddresa exentiilh ■< 1 ere e ven was delivered at ih- mmvcr- 
anries of the Newton and Bangor Theolog oal bemmaiiea 
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mar";, to prevent misunderstanding. We assume, as the basis 
of much of our reasoning, tliose views, now almost universal 
among geologists, and very common among theologians, which 
teach that this world existed through a vast and indefinite 
period before mao was placed upon it. Such an opinion we 
ihiak perfectly reconcilable with a fair interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, though this is not the place to go into the proof But 
let no one imagine, when we take such views for granted, that 
we mean lo cast the slightest doubt upon the inspiration and 
literal truth of revelation. Let us be believed rather, when 
we express the conviction that, if admitted, they afford a 
strong corroboration and illustration of some most important 
doctrines of revelation. 

We proceed now to affix a definite meaning lo the phrase 
Special Divine Interpositions. 

It requires but a few years' experience in this world to 



h d h b d 
laws ; and this is the common idea of a miracle. But it an 
unwonted force were added to those laws, the result would be 
a miracle ; and so would a diminution or suspension of their 
action ; for in either case, the effect would be out of the ordi- 
nary course of nature, and this we take to be the essential 
idea in a miracle. Perhaps the best and briefest definition of 
a miracle is, an event that cannot be explained by the laws of 
nature. It may, and usually does, contravene those laws ; 
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but it may show only that their force lias been inci-eased or 
diminished. 

Tbls, then, is one example of special divine interposition. 
Is there any other ? Most writers, theologians as well us 
others, would probably answer in the negative. For they 
admit only two classes of events in the universe — the mirac- 
ulous and the ordinary ; the supernatural and the natural. 
And yet most of them maintain that God exercises over the 
world a special providence. It is, indeed, true, that very wide 
differences exist as to the meaning of this phrase. One theo- 
logian tells us that the providence of God " over the human 
family is termed =pccial," ind that " c,\eT those persons who 
are distmguished foi virtue and pietj i« called most special." • 
Another calls thit pio\idence 'Jpecnl " which relates to the 
church "f Another regards pro\idence "special when it 
relates to mor^l beings, to men and human affairs." | 

But whatever may be the viens of this phrase among 
techmcal theologians, the leading idea attached to it among 
Christians geneially is, that Gid pioiides and arranges the 
circumstances in which men ire placd, so as to meet the 
exigencies of individuals, ju~t as he would have them met, 
and so as will bp best for them In other words, he provides 
means exartl) adapted to meet thL specific wants of indi- 
viduals 

Now, it IS an interesting mqtiiry, whether this can be accom- 
plished by the ordinary and unmoditied operation of the ]aws 
of nature. We confess ourselves unable to conceive of but 
two modes in which it can be done. 

It is not difficult to imagine how God, at the beginning, when 

• Storr and Flatfs Biblical Theology, p. 340. 
+ Buck's Theological Dictionarj'. 

♦ Knapp's Theology, Vol. I. p. 501. 
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he established the laws of nature, did so arrange Iheir opera- 
tion as to bring about such results as tbe exigencies of every 
individual would demand, and at the exact moment desired. 
Human intellect is, indeed, confounded, when it attempts to 
conceive of a foresight so vast as to embrace in a glance the 
history of every individual of llie race, and llien so to arrange 
the countless agencies of nature, that every item in the his- 
tory of the numberless millions of our race should be as care- 
fully and exactly provided for as if only one individual were 
concerned. But we are certain that all this is perfectly easy 
to inlinite intelligence. To suppose the contraiy, is to de- 
stroy the idea of omniscience and therefoie wf are bound 
to believe what wf cannot comprehend 

It will help us to conceive ho« God might thu« arrange 
and adapt the law of the universe to meet pirt:c iKi exigen 
cies, if we considei Iiow it is that most events are brought 
about in our experience W e are apt to le^nrd them t- de 
pendent upon a single second cau^^e or at most, upon a few 
causes, just because one or two are the immed ite ^ntece 
dents. But how few events are there that haie not been 
essentially modified, at least as to the time and manner of 
their occurrence and m inlensitv b\ what ma\ bp called lat 
eral influences! ^\e -lee a given cause operating and we 
are apt to feel that we know what will le its ult mate effect 
But we forget that everj event in the umvei^, has a comiec 
tion with all other f'ienls that, m fact, the Tshole serip'j of 

which if you remove one of the fibres, jcu remove the 
whole. Every occuirence is, indeed dependent mainlv upon 
a leading cause ; but the resjlt mav allei all be prevented, 
or greatly modified, bj inj othci ca i^e So tli I a B shoj 
Butler remarks, any one thing whatever mnv lor a igl t 
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we knon tc tie coiitrxn bt t n '■esv,ir\ r on d it on 1> any 

Concede of a vast hollow spheie, in which halh of various 
sizes are moving in everj direction, ^nd with all degrees of 
velocitj Fi\ing jour c\e upon a =ingle ball, ^ou see it 
moviDg (owards a given point, nnd, if it meet with no obstruo 
tion, you are sure thit point will be reached It ma> pisa 
through Its whole course untouched But when jom ejes 
are opened to discern the countless multitude of other baih 
flying through the same spheie, >ou feel almost suie that it 
will be deflected from its couise, and its motion acceleiafed 
or retarded, bj a mullilude of colhsiona, nor can 'you pie- 
dict, by im mat!leln^!lcs which the human mind cnn mastei, 
what will bf the evact course of th^t single bill But how 
easy for God to do it ' and how easj for him -.o to ph^e the 
other balls, and to give them such momentum, as will cany 
the single one to a given point at a given time ! 

Now, tins supposition gives ua a not unapt representation of 
the manner in which the events of tfie world of matter md 
of mind aie brought about They are almost never the le 
suit ot a single secondarv cause, dcting directU and iimpl^ , 
but of a gieit multitude of causes, modifjing one another, 
and conspiring to bring out the final development All these 
agencies v,PTe originallj oi darned and inanged by the Deity, 
in the manner that seemert best to infinite wisdom, winch had 
infinite power at command. Can it be that they were put 
into operation without any plan, or with only a general object 
in view } Who does not see that God might, at the begin- 
ning, have given lo these countless forces such degrees of 
strength, and such adjustment and direction, that they would 
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bring about just such results in tlie history of every individual 
as would be desirable ? Thus would every case of special 
providence be met as certainly as if he should interfere mi- 
raculously at the moment in each man's life when special 
interposition would be desirable. 

But with such a complex system of second causes in opera- 
lion, it is easy to see how the same object could be accom- 
plished by such a modification of some of those causes by the 
Deity, at any given moment, as would produce the desired 
result. And this might be done out of human view, so that 
man would see only the ordinary operation of nature's laivs, 
and, therefore, there would be no miracle ; for any event that 
can be explained by the regular operation of nature's laws, as 
already remarked, is not a miracle. 

To most men ihe'-e two modes of providmg ffr special 
providences — the one bv a disposition cf the liwi of nat re 
in the diiino mmd trora etetnitv, the other b^ some chioge 
effected at the momput \y\ dnme interference in the complex 
causes of events — we ^j Ihe'-e two modes will seem to 
most persons very unlike. Indeed, fhey cannot see how there 
should be any thing special in an event that was provided for 
in the counsels of eternity, and which transpires as the result 
of arrangements then made. In order to make it special, 
they feel as if it were necessary that the Deity should inter- 
pose, in some way or other, at the time of its occurrence, 
just as the mechanic finds it necossar} to modifj his machine, 
if he wishes to accomplish some speciljc object not provided 
for by Its regular operation 

Now, we feel eonhdent that such impressions result from 
our hmited Mews , or rather, from the difficullj which finite 
oreaturea experience m undciilanding the mcde m whicli an 
Infinite Being thinks anl acts It is hard tj dnest uursolvos 
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of the idea that, in his processes of thought and action, God 
is altogether such a one as ourselves. But tliere arc certain 
principles, true of the divine mind and divine action, that 
cannot enter at all into human powers and human conduct. 
One is, that no new plan or motive of action can ever enter 
the divine mind ; and, consequently, whatever plans we find 
developed in God's government must have been perfectly 
formed in the counsels of eternity. Another principle is, 
that God never acts except under the guidance of those fixed 
principles which we call law. Hence miracles are brought 
about by fixed laws as much as common events ; that is, in 
the same circumstances wc may expect the same miracle. 
The law of miracles does, indeed, difier from all others ; nod 
this constitutes a miracle. But to suppose that God ever acts 
without the guidance of a settled principle is to impute to 
him a want of wisdom and character which we should be 
slow to charge upon an eminent man. No less absurd is it 
to suppose the Deity ever to act by the impulse of after 
thoughts, as men do ; or that he ever does any thing which 
he had not, eternal ages since, resolved to do in manner and 
time exactly as it lakes place. 

If these are correct positions, wljat possible difference can 
it make whether we suppose God to have arranged the agen- 
cies of nature at the beginning so as to meet every exigency, 
■ necessary to accomplish specific 
I w Why n h 
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e that the law of miracles should come m just at 
the right moment, would the event be any the less special 
than if we suppose he stood by at the inoijient, like a finite 
being, and by his power arrested or counteracted the laws of 
nature ? And the same is true of the means by which a spe- 
cial providence is brought about. An eternal provision made 
for it shows merely the perfection of the divine plans and 
operations, but takes nothing from its speciality. 

A question may arise in some minds whether such views 
do not make all events special, thougli such a statement be a 
solecism. For if God has arranged the agencies of his nat- 
ural and moral government so that al! events happen just as 
he intended, on what ground is it proper to say that one of 
them is more special thaa another ? Do they not all meet 
some particular exigency .' And what more can any of 
them do ? 

The fallacy of such an objection lies in the assumption thut 
all events are equally the objects of God's intention. If it 
were proper to apply such a term to God, we might say that 
there is sucK a thing as an incidental proviiience — that is, 
an event which transpires as the necessary result of a certain 
arrangement, but which was not the specific object of such 
arrangement. Perhaps our meaning may be made obvious 
by reference to an illustration already employed. 

We refer to the supposition of a vast hollow sphere, with 
balls flying through it in all directions, and of course often 
interfering with one another. Take a particular ball, and 
admit that God has so adjvisted its direction and velocity that, 
in spite of collisions, it shall reach a given spot at a stated 
time. Suppose that thus to reach the point is the grand object 
God has in view in setting the ball in motion. Yet, on its 
way to that point, it might encounter a multitude of other 
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balls , and pach collision wovtic! constitute events as disfinct 
and d^ ccildinly foie'jepn and dtleinmn,d upun as the ftnai 
one But ihev miglit not accomplish an^ specific obiect, and 
be merelj incidpnttil lo such a system of moving bodies 
GoJ migbt, indeed, iq inhnile wisdom, make tliem 'Jiib'.eivient 
to other objects besides the ultimate one , but they might be 
mere incidental occurrences in such a &ystem, which even 
Ommpotpnce could not preheat without alteiing the sjatem 

Now, have we not here two classes of events, equally the 
result of divine power and wisdom ? Yet one of them ia 
special, and accomplishes a definite object ; the other is 
merely incidental, and may or may not be used for a spe- 
cial purpose. Just so can we see how the special prov- 
idence of God may be distinct from common providence, 
although both are equally the work of God. He has so ar- 
ranged the agencies of his government, that certain specific 
objects shall be accomplished infallibly. But through the 
operation of those agencies a multitude of other events are 
brought about incidentally, which, although related to special 
providences, are not such in themselves. 

Another inquiry may arise in reference to some of the 
preceding reasoning. We have endeavored to show that spe- 
cial providences may be the result of an original adjustment 
of the agencies of the natural and moral world, or of direct 
interposition by the Deity out of sight in modifying those 
agencies. Now, the question is. Which of these methods is 
actually employed in the divine government .' Can we deter- 
mine which ? If by special interposition at the moment, is 
not the evidence of such inlerpo= t on precluded by the very 
supposition we have male-' For the state nent is, that the 
interpositioa must be male o t of o i s j,U vhile within 
view, the event seems lo be tr ght ib ut Ij the ordinary 
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laws of nalure, since, if made within sight, it would bo mirnc- 
ulous. All we can prove, therefore, ia, that God can thus 
interpose and modify events within sight, hy altering their 
antecedents out of sight ; and this is all that seems necessary 
for the purposes of religion. Hence it is that the Scriptures 
never raise any such questions as this, but simply and boldly 
assert the agency of God in the leading events in the history 
of nations, communities, and individuals. 

From the precedmg course of reasonmg we t> k v i \ 
consider the following positions as established — 

First that there are two modes m which d^ up in erp 'j 
tion may take place — the one by miracles and tV e o h r b\ 
sppciil proiilences 

Bj a miraculous proi dence we mem such a 'upei nten 1 
ence over the world as nteif rei when de^irille with the 
regular operatois cf natu e « th n the sphere of 1 mnn \ s 
ion dttd bungs about events either in opfo=i on t mt al 
lans o bv g ving them a g^e^tel oi less power tl an n thfir 
normal stite 

Bv 1 special providence we mean in event Iro ghl al ut 
apparently by natuial laws yet in fict the leaih of ne 
sppc al agency on the part of the Deif> either b> an orij^iml 
arrangement of natuial laws or the subsequent modifictt on 
of second causes w hich he hf \ ond man s sphere of \ isi n 

Secondlj that both these modes of interposition take place 
in accordance with fised lawb or rules ot act on so that there 
IS a law of miraelps and of spf c al providence as well <is of 
common phenomena 

Thirdlj,that thf difTerenre between miracles and special 
providence lies in ih s that the fotmer cannot and the latter 
can, be explained by the laws of nature. 

Fourthly, that special providences may be the result of an 
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must, indued, occur ui natural operations, since it is their sus- 
pension or modiflcalion thai constitutes the inlerposilion ; but 
the inquiry is, Does science, or common history, apart from 
revelatioD, contain any such records ? 

We waive the inquiry, at the present lime, as to the evi- 
dence which uninspired civil history may contain of special 
interposition, both because the field is too wide for the limits 
of this article, and has already been to a considerable extent 
explored. But the records of physical science have not hith- 
erto, to our knowledge, yielded much of this kind of fruit. 
Our object, at this time, is to attempt to gather at least one 
cluster from that field. 

It must be confessed that, as a general fact, physical sci- 
ence seems barren of any evidence of special divine inter- 
ference — presenting us, instead, with operations as uniform 
and unchanging as mathematical laws can make them. Nev- 
ertheless, if we do not greatly mistake, on some portions of 
the vast field we can discover the imprints of special and 
miraculous providence. 
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We shill speak first of sppcial proiideni'e bit uh in 'x 
bucf minner 

From the mtuie of the cise it miirht be prp-smied thit we 
should need a ic\elitioti to show that God had oiiginillv 
ai ranged, or duectly modified, nituial agencies ao as 1o meet 
e\iHencies m the case of indn iduils or communities For, as 
man sees it such providence seems to bf brought about bj 
unmodified natural opprations It is hardly sufficient (o pro^e 
hjecial providence to find that great wisdom is shown in con 
tuving and adjusting the laws and agencies of nature so as 
to meet the npceasitiea of the animate creation , We want 
the piool that thoae laws and agi^ncies have been so arranged 
and modified as to meet particuhi exigencies and with those 
exigencies sptciafly present m the dmne m nd For dU Iho 
purposes of religious faith it is =uihc e it to show th it God 
can do this, and therefcre we need not expect that nat re 
will ofier manv examples which cleaih show it to have been 
done But behevers in special providence suppos* that they 
can find pioof m their own experience, or that of others, 
that God has thus interposed either to bless or punish them. 
When they perceive that various causes have conspired — 
causes, it ma^ bo, both remote and undesirable — to bring 
about a certain result, the> call it a spcial providence. We 
know that we need to be slow and cautious in drawing such 
inferences but not unfifquenth the evidence is so clear and 
decided, that not to do it would be huilful scepticism. We 
will mention one or two analogous cases in nature. 

It is no longer a conjecture, but a settled fact, that our 
globe has been the seat of several distinct economies of ani- 
mal and vegetable life ; that whole races, if not over the whole 
globe at once, yet over wide districts, have become extinct, 
and been succeeded by new families; and the new species 
10 
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have been quite diffpreDt from the uld, ruquii-ing new condi- 
tions as to location, climate, and food. Now, in every in- 
slanc jet known to us the new races h»ve heen met \\ 
conditions exactly adaple 1 to their wants And this has takfn 
place although the state of the glohe has been one of sIjw 
b It constant fl ix both from ll e e^cap e of its internal heat, 
the vertical moiemeots of continents, and the -id on of lol 
canoes and water When we consider how delicate a bal 
ancing of these and a multitude of other agencies would be 
rejuisite to accomplish such in object, how minv caises 
m stha^e been ad|u>5ted and made to converge to a given 
point thioiffh a long series of ages, it does seem to us that 
this case should be regarded as something beyond a mere 
wi'.e ini benevolent ordination of n'it re's laws ind as i 
special adaptilion tori-scen ani pijii(i<,d for by the Deiti 
either b^ an ongnil adjustment of natural laws or b^ tht r 
subsequent mo lification, so a^, lo bring the case fa rh witlu i 
the definition cf a special providence If anv think that, bv 
thus regarding a case of ihis k nd, we should include all 
examples ot wise adaptation as special providences, we cin 
only say that there fertainlv is a difference thit should be 
recognized between cases of this sort, which seem to have 
been the speciil object of divine wisdom and intention, and 
those incidental events which result Irom the adjustments 
necessary to bring about the special events 

But the records of science furnish us with another class 
of examples in nature still more indicative of a special prov 
idence They are cisfs in which complicated causes have 
opprtted through vist perfodfl of duration anterior to mms 
existence, or even anterior lo that ol scircelv any of tht, 
more perfect animals, in order to provide for the wants and 
happiness of those animals, especially of man. Laws, appar- 
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unaided power of 300,000,000 or 400 000 000 m Th 

influence thence emanating reaches p 

the globe, and tends mightily to the c d h p 

of the race. And is all this an ace fl 

laws ? Is it not rather a striking exam p p 

tive providence ? What else but div p 

specific purpose, could have so dire g 

cics employed through so many ages ^ bo 

marvellous results ? 

Or take an example on a still m g 

already ascertmned that, by the sam p 
growth and decay in the hoary past, h 

been accumulated in the rocks of t U d S 
area of more than 200,000 squai-e n d b m 

more remain to he discovered. Yet, upon a moderate calcu- 
lation, those already known contain more than 1100 cubic 
miles of coal ; one mile of which, at the rate it is now used, 
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would furnish the country with coal foi" a thousand years ; so 
that a million of years will not exhaust our supply. What an 
incalculable increase of the use of steam, and a consequent 
i of population and general prosperity, does such a 
! of fuel open before this country ! If our nurabera 
should become only as many to the square mile As in Great 
Britain, or 223, there is room enough this side of the Rocky 
Mountains for 500,000,000 ; and including the western slope of 
those mountains, for 700,000,000 ; equal almost to the present 
population of the globe. And yet all that has been thus far 
seen in this country, and all that is in prospect, is only an ac- 
cidental, or incidental, event in his theology who admits no 
special providence in nature. We are not of that number, for 
we not only believe that God, through vast cycles of duration, 
directed and controlled the agencies of nature, so as to bury 
in the bosom of this continent the means of future civilization 
and prosperity, but that a strong obligation hence results for 
every one living here to thi-ow all his energies into the work 
of making this land a glory and a blessing to the nations. 

Let us go once more on the wings of imagination hack to 
that remote period of our world's history, when most of its 
present continents were beneath the ocean. As we hover 
over the waters, we see them agitated by internal forces, and 
now and then smoke and ashes, and it may be flames, issue 
from their surface. Submarine volcanoes are pouring forth 
their contents ; and could we look beneath the troubled waves 
we should probably see beds of various kinds thiown out by 
the volcano, spreading themselves along the bottom. Among 
these beds we should probably see gypsi 
But what has this to do with special providence ? 
ages roll on and we shall see. By and by that OC' 
is slowly lifted above the waves. Those waves, i 
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emergence, cover it with a soil adapted to vegelation. Man 
at length fixes his dwelling upon it. He discovers, among 
the exposed strata, the gypsum and salt which he so greatly 
needs, and which by ingenuity and industry he can extract. 
And thereby can he greatly multiply his comforls and his 
numbers. 

In like manner might we go back and trace out the origm 
of the various ores, the marbles, tlie granites, the porphyries, 
and other mineral treasures so important to an advanced slate 
of the arts, and of civilization and happiness. And we should 
find them originating in agencies equally remote, equally cha- 
otic and irregular, and seemingly as much removed from all 
connection with man's long subsequent appearance. But it 
does seem to us that, during the long series of preparatory 
agencies, we can eveiy where see the finger of God's special 
providence pointing to the final result. 

But we turn now to inquire, in the second place, what evi- 
dence we have, in the records of science, of God's miracu- 
lous providence ? And we take the position that, in the nat- 
ural history of our globe, we meet with phenomena explicable 
only by miraculous intervention. 

Not to speak of the earliest condition of the world, which 
hypothesis alone can describe, let us follow back its histoiy 
only to the time vfhen legitimate theory shows it to have been 
in a molten state. That its internal parts are still in that con- 
dition, and that its now. solid crust was once so, seem to us to 
be proved by fair inference from. facts; and such is the opin- 
ion of almost all scientific men. Think of it now in that 
condition — a shoreless ocean of fire. It is not difficult to 
conceive how, by the radiation of its heat, a solid crust should 
form, and at length the water condense upon its surface, while 
volcanic force should form such inequalities as would make 
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Beds for the oceaiiR, and elevations for conlinenls. Nav, by 
the action of the waves and the atmosphere, "'soils might he 
accumulated upon the surface. But, in spile of all that 
merely natural operations could do, what a scene of utter des- 
olation and loneliness would it present! That wonderful 
power which we call life, and the still more mysterious prin- 
ciple of mind, would be absent. How, then, were the nuni- 
berless forms of organism, animil and vegetable, posses'-od 
of life and instinct, and some of them with powers of mlellecl, 
— how were these introduced? If miric ilous mterposition 
be not necessary here, we know of no exigency in which it 
can be ; and we may as well dismiss the idei from our plii 
losophy and our theology. Just see what the fioblem is 
nothing less than to take a world of roi,k, more or les"! com 
minuted by water, and to conveit it into esapniially such a 
world as the present; to take a world uttciH dead and deao 
late, and spread through its atm>sphpie, ifj waters, and its 
solid surface, ten thousand forms of life ani beaut> H^^ 
nature any hidden inherent power to do all ihi'. ' \1 hy then, 
can we not lay our finger upon a ■smgle m-mife'itation of cie 
ative power in nature in these latter times? O that power is 
the prerogative of the Deity alone \\ ho shall have the hohl 
ness, and even the impiety, to transfer to blind, unintelligent 
law, what demands infinite intelligence and infinite power, 
miraculously exerted ? 

And yet there huve always been men who have done this ; 
not, indeed, in the bold language in which we have stated the 
principle. Yet some of them have confessed that their ohjoct 
was to sustain atheism. Others have said merely that they 
meant to show that every thing, even the creation of animals 
and plants, was accomplished through the inherent self-creat- 
ing power of law ; but they left the origin of the laws to each 
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oneN own corn ri ois Niy, some have attempted to rocoti- 
cile this crpation by Hw, not merely with theism, but wil!) a 
belief m revelation Thi is the form in which this hypothe- 
sis has clothed it=«lf in our own day. In such a dress it has 
ventured forth fiom tlie philosopher's study, where it has so 
long been I'lohted, and become incorporated with the fashion- 
ible literature of thp daj And it has enough of plausibility 
about It to make it popular with men who have only a gen- 
eiil, bill not a minutp acquaintance with science, and who, 
afraid to live w itliout some religious system, are yet unwilling 
to idopt one that brings God near. This is not tlie place to 
discuss such views. We will only say, that-true philosophy 
must reject this hypothesis ; first, because tlie facts adduced 
to sustain it, when scrutinized, are too few ; and secondly, 
because for every fact seemingly in its favor, a thousand tes- 
tify against it. Accordingly, all the great living and recently 
deceased masters of physical science reject it. Does it ap- 
peal to anatomy and physiology .' Cuvier, Owen, and Car- 
penter cry out against it. Does it evoke the aid of chemistry .' 
Berzelius, Turner and Liebig see its shallowness. Does it 
call on zoology for aid .' Agassiz and Ehrenberg can refute 
its claims. Does it search the archives of geology for sup- 
port ? Sedgwick, Miller, Lyell, and D'Orbigny can show how 
certainly they will fail there. Or, finally, does it appeal to 
botany ? Hooker and Lindley, Torrey, and Gray, know that 
it will certainly glean nothing to sustain it on that flowery 
field. TJie fact is, it is only here and there that a second- 
rate naturalist will sympathize at all with such dreamy views. 
Bui there is another, and perhaps a more plausible mode 
of evading the general argument for the miraculous introduc- 
tion of organic life upon our globe. When wc descend into 
the rocks a certain distance, say six or eight miles, we reach 
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those that contain no remains of animals or plants, and show 
the mefamorphic action of heat, by which they have been 
partially or wholly mplled Now, most geologists consider 
this horizon ■*« the starting place of liff on our ?1oI>p, and that 
the rocks below it w ere formed before the eiLatence of animals 
or plants But some — and thej emment geobgisls — mam 
lain that these low er rocks did once contain organic remains, 
wliich hjie been obliterated by the infliifni.e of the intense 
heat, and that therefore, we cannot tell when life first ap 
peared on the globe Foi aught ne know, these metainor 
phisms may hiie been gomg en foie\cr 

A few jears ago it might ha\e been dilfi ult to proit di 
rectly that this hjpothesis is filse, though tie hiatorj f the 
rocks afforded many presumptions ■^g^lnst it But thp re 
searches of the list few years among the eldest ot the fossi 
liferous rocks have fuinished its full refutation For it haa 
been ascertained, that both in Grtat Britain and in this conn 
try, stratified rocks se^eraE milos in th ckness, e'^ist below 
those contaming fDssiIs and jet letam ~o much of a mechan 
ioal chaiacter, and are so partiallv metamorphosed that if 
ever animals and plants evisted in them, they would not ha\e 
been obhteiated The melamorphic action has not been suf 
ficient to melt down the pebbles and fiagments origmalU de 
posited, and theiefore not great enough to dc^lro^ the huider 
parts of 01 game beingb had thp> been present Here thtn, 
we have an indisputable hoiiz n of life b It i wh ch tlic c is 
no reason to suppose it e\ei to ha\e existed 

But even if we admit that the apparent is not the real ho 
rizon of life m the rocks there is another scientific fact that 
proves It did once begin however far back we mav suppose 
the me amor]) I <• carles to H\c f\tcnlcd In othcrwjids 
we can pro^t tli<it there wis a tnnt when lifo iid not i,\is on 
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this globe, and consequently a time when it was first intro- 
duced. And this is the argument ; — 

If any body, such as the earth, having a certain tempera- 
ture, be surrounded by a medium, or by otber bodies, with a 
lower temperature, it is certain, from the laws of heat, that 
the warmer body will continue to give off its heat to the colder 
ones, till at length they will be brought to the same tempera- 
ture, unless the higher temperature of the central body is 
maintained by the perpetual generation of heat within itself. 
Now, we know that at present the earth is placed in exactly 
this condition ; for it can be proved that the temperature of 
the space surrounding it is at least fifty-eight degrees below 
zero. Consequently heat must be continually given off iclo 
the planetary spaces ; and unless there be some internal source 
of heat, the eailh must be growing colder. When did this 
cooling process commence ? Those who believe an indefinite 
series of organic beings to have existed on the globe, will not 
surely fix a beginning, because that would be yielding the 
main point in their hypothesis. Yet it is certain that, if the 
earth has been cooling for an indefinite period, the time must 
have been when its surface was too hot for animals and plants 
to live upon it ; nay, when it was in a melted state. There 
must have been a time, therefore, when the first animals and 
plants were commanded into existence by the miraculous fiat 
of Jehovah. For the idea that the earth possesses within 
itself a power for the indefinite renewal of its- heat as it es- 
capes, finds no support in philosophy. We can conceive how 
heat might be produced while combustible substances were 
burning, but we know of no possible way by which an indefi- 
nite supply could be evolved. 

We are unable to conceive how any philosophic mind can 
escape the force of such reasoning as this, which natural the- 
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ologj brings forward to prove a peuod in the history of thi& 
world when it his destitute of oiginio nces But this is 
not the only at gument which scifnce can offer to pio^e mi 
raculous in lei position in nature A second proof, quite inde- 
pendent of the hi-st, IS found in tlie fact that the earth has 
been the seat of several nearlj independent systems of hfe, 
since animals and plants were fiist .introduced A certain 
group, wisely aiJapted to one anothpr, and to the state of the 
air, the waters, and the surface, as well as to the food and the 
temperature, have flourished for a loag period ; and, as some 
of these circumstances have changed, they have either grad- 
ually died out, or have been simultaneously destroyed by some 
catastrophe ; so that few if any species have survived. Af- 
terwards new races have been introduced, exactly fitted to the 
altered condition of things These alao, after flourishing long, 
have disappeared, and another and another s\stem his sue 
ceeded until we can li^itinUly trace h(e economies previous 
to the existing races Man\ writeis sa^ that the number of 
systems has been much greater, and were we to limit our 
views to portions of the earth it is undoubtedly true But 
we can show that all the races animal and vegetable, hase 
been ch'\nfic 1 It kast fi've tim^s over the whole globe, and 
five s ch climgLf. aie is good for the argument as five hun- 
dred For though we can see how, by natural operations, 
organic beings ctn be dpstrojed, yet what but infinite wisdom 
and power can repeople the 1 feless waste ? This question 
we hive consdercl under our first argument, and hope we 
ha\e shown tl it noth ng but miraculous power could have 
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the reduction of its lemperiilure and increased produ< 
of its soil, for a greater variety of organic beings, and for 
tliose of more delicate and perfect organization. And we find 
flmt, at the successive epochs of creatioa, there was a corre- 
spondent increase of the higher races, "a gradual asceDt to- 
wai Is 1 higher Ijpe of being,"* in connection with "a grad- 
u"il improvement in fl e style and character of the dwelling 
pKce of organ zed beings ' f This is rilled thf doctrine of 
pr jression and it obviously points lo a begranmg, not only 
of organic races but of the present sjstem of inorganic na- 
ture and requires mirac ilous divine mleiposition 

It IS well known howeier, that at least one di'Jtinguishpd 
geologist toliPS opposite mows of this subject, and maintima 
" that the existing causes of change in the animate and inan- 
imate world may be similar, not onU m kind but in degiee, 
to those which have prevailed duiing many successive modi- 
fications of the earth's crust " This i- called the doctrine of 
uniformity, or tton-progression It is not intended by its able 
advocate to teach the world's eternity, although it has that 
asp doe fl w h dam a 

n h and p a dm 

h n gbgsh>e d 
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the doctrine of progression demand it. And we confess our- 
selves compelled to subscribe to the latter doctrine. So far 
as inorganic nature is concerned, we have already assigned a 
reason for this opinion. Perhaps the evidence from organic 
nature is not as strong, because we cannot say certainly how 
many of the more perfect animals will yet be discovered in 
the older rocks. But so far as we do know, the progression 
has been very decided. More than 24,000 species of animals 
have been dug out of the rocks, 700 of which are mamma- 
lia or quadrupeds. But 695 of these occur wlihin 2000 or 
3000 feet of the surface, while in all the 54 000 feet below, 
onh five speciea ha\e been found Buds the rn^xt l^is per 
fei-t class of animals aie scarcely more abundant in these 
lower r fks R ftilcs are more numerous and extend to a 
grtater depth, «hile the hshea the least perfect of all are 
stdl more abund int and are found nearly at thp bottom of the 
series And the same inciease of numbers would be found 
were we to descend still lower on the scale of animils All 
this accoids with the docl ine of pro^re'-'sion anJ so do the 
facts respecting plants. Now, making the largest allowance 
for future discoveries, it seems hardly possible that it will ever 
appear, that as large a proportion of the higher orders of ani- 
mals and plants esisfcd in the earlier periods of our globe as 
at present 

But we hasten to offer one more proof of God's miracu- 
lous interposition furnished by the records of science. It is 
the creation of man. All observation teaches us that he was 
one of the last of the animals that was placed upon the earth. 
In vain do we search through (he six miles of solid rocks that 
lie piled upon one another, commencing with the lowest, for 
any trace of man. And it is not till we come into the upper- 
most formation, — we mean the alluvial, — nay, not till we g!~i 
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almost to the top of that, merely in tlic loose soil that is 
spread over the surface, that we find his bones. And yet 
tliese, formed of the same materials as the bones of other 
animals, would have been as cerlaioly preserved as theirs in 
the lower rocks had he existed there. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible, and it is acquiesced in by all experienced geologists, 
that man did not exist as a contemporary of the animals found 
in the rocks. At least five vast periods of time, with their 
numerous yet distinct groups of organic beings, passed over 
this globe before the appeai"aiice of man. This is not a 
dreamy, hypothetical conclusion, but a simple matter of fact, 
which has been scruliniaed with great care, and by some un- 
friendly to revelation, who would gladly have found it other- 
wise. But no fossil man or works of man have been discov- 
ered below alluvium, (in which we include drift ;) nor would 
any really scientific man risk his reputation by maintaining 
the existence of the human species earlier than the alluvial 

What an astonishing exhibhion do^s this scientific fact bring 
before us ! Suppose we could explain by chemical and or- 
ganic laws how (he inferior animals were gradually developed 
from one another in the successive periods of our world's his- 
tory, Yef here we have the phenomenon of a being intro- 
duced at once, superior somewhat in organic structure to the 
other animals, but raised immeasurably above them all by bis 
lofty intellectual and moral powers — a being destined to take 
the supreme control of all inferior natures, and, so far as need 
be, to subject them all to his will ; and, in fact, to convert the 
elements into servants to do his pleasure. The anatomist can, 
indeed, describe his organization ; the physiologist can point 
out the functions of bis organs ; and the zoologist can assign 
him bis rank at the bead of animate creation ; but how is the 
11 
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psyclioldglst baffled when he attempts lo uiiravul the wonders 
of liis sjiiritu;il powers ! and the theologian, when he looks 
into tlie depths of liis mora! and immorlal nature ! And did 
h deniond no miracle lo bring such a being upon the stage, 
and fit liim exactly to his condition ? What greater miracle 
does even revelation disclose ? Admit, if you choose, that 
ali other events on the globe — even the creation of all other 
organic beings — might have been accomplished by ordinary 
1 1 ng he great fact of man's creation stands 

o p Ij n our world's history, we need nothing 

m hi 1 b ond cavil, the reality of divine inierpo- 

8 C d has impressed hii own -.ignet so depp'y 

phi f eition, that scepticism dire not d rectij 

a p If And this grandt,st miracle of nature is 

I h ^ f veldlion It stands up a lofty and im- 

m bl k d he ocean of exislencc fo arrest and belt 
buck tic wiies of unbehel ind to rtflfl the g'ories of dmne 
power and wisdom 

We might add other arguments coirobDiatue of the same, 
principle But if the thiEe which we have adduced inde 
pendent and cumulative a-, the'v are, do not satisfy , we de-.pair 
of producing conviction We maybe labeling under some 
halluc na ion on this subiect , but we cinnol see why the evi- 
dence of special divine mtei positions in nature is not as clear 
and decided as in revelation Tie onlj diffcience scorns lo 
be, thai in the one case wt depend on the testimony of living 
witnesses , n the other upon the conclus ons ol science But 
il" such interposition? hi\e been made n mture it i<i eas's to 
see how important are the bfaJinKo ol tl e ticl both upon the 
ology and upon piet\ 

See, for example, how the miracles of nature t^ke away all 
presumption against the miracles of revelation We all know 
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that this has been a favorite point of k I 

and especially in modern limes. T! ? d i, I 

been, thiit miracles, being contrary t II p d II 

analogy, cannot be proved by human ^^ 

ber the metaphysical network wove by H lb 

ject, which he fancied too strong for j Ch ' P 

to break through ; and we know, too h m j p f d 
Christians at this day assume in the h I y h m 
are only ingenious myths. Little did 1 se m m I 

a record on this subject lay concealed w I h ! 

of tlie earth's crust, or thai the hammei of the miner and 
the geologist would bring facts to light that would sweep away 
at once all their ingenious quibbles. So long as Christians 
could meet them only with abstract reasoning they felt strong. 
But now we lay open the solid rocks, and show them there 
miracles of creation as wonderful as the mnacles of ieit,la 
lion, and of them, the creation of nan, peihaps the most 
remarkable of ail, is the same in both lecoids We ahow 
them that interference with nature's usudl course has been a 
rule of God's government from the remotest times , and the 
conclusion is irresistible, that what God has done duimg the 
earlier economies of our world he wdi be I kely to repeat 
during the human era, should his purpo^ios lequne it 

Not less effectually does this subject remote all improb- 
ability from the doctrine of special piovidtnce m the case of 
individuals and communities. Nay, the ficls tthich we have 
presented form an a fortiori argument for the exeicise of 
such a providence. For if we titid proof registered on the 
rocks, that God has taken care to adipt the s iie of the woild 
wisely and benevolently to the nature and wants of the lowtr 
animals that have peopled its changing surface, and prospec- 
tively and specially for the comfort and happiness of man oa 
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B race, we may with stiH stronger > 


confidence presume thnt he 


will see to it that the exigencies of 


individuals of that superior 


race will be taken care of. Hcn< 


leforlh, then, when we wit- 


ness the exhumation, from the qiiai 


rries, of the strange beings 


that once occupied the earth, let v 


IS not regard them as mere 


bj f dl b t 


m t 1 



d II llplFp bdphd 

ptfhpl f 1dm Hdllfl 

f t! Ch 1 th I fi d f d t h h f th 1 

m t ly nig d ock d th k ly f 

1 t g eal h 

So too, th s 'juhject lakes away jII presumption against the 
doctrine of special diiine influpucc on the human mind , for 
if God would work miracles to accomplish his purposes in the 
nutural WLild, much more ought wp to expect that he would 
exert th^se mfiupuces upon the humin mod which are not 
inconsistent w th free igenc^ and T.re esaential to prep^rr it 
for a hightr stite of exi'stencc This he can do without a 
miracle and it is an etigencj wh ch the whole historj of his 
providence leads us to expect will be met m this manner. 

See, too, what a new and interesting argument may be de- 
rived from this subject for the divine existence. The usual 
argument, that from design, requires us to prove, or assume, 
a beginning to the matter of the universe ; and here the athe- 
ist, hiding himself in the fogs of the doctrine of chance, and 
an eternal series of things, can make a quite formidable show 
of argument. But admitting miracles in the modifications of 
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and place it on the firm ground of c 

This subject also, mij be made to «ubscr\e ano 1 er pur 
pose, no Itss important It aim*, a de idh bio v a all 1 ose 
subtle syateint ot religion founded on the suppo d nend ng 
uniformity of nalurp's hns, and their inher*- t po er o ac 
complish all the chang«s ol the oiganie and morganic worlds. 
Some of these systems, a-! we have remarked in another con- 
nection, admit thit there might be a Deitj to ordain these 
taws oiiginally, hut that is a question of no great importance, 
since It IS the laws themselvps, and not divine intervention, 
that ha^e taiieu the world in the state ot nebulous vapor, con- 
densed It into a "spherf,, brought in at first a few species of 
animals and plants of the s mplest organizition, in tlie stale 
of monads, and fiom them ^radualK deve'oped all the higher 
forms of life h\ the fon,e of exleinal circumstances and an 
mternal tenienci to imprt\ement, un d, at length, as the last 
act of the drama, min, in the foim of the negro race, was 
eiolied from the semi quadnippdal orang, and, still pressing 
onward, has assumed the loftiei charai'ter of the Caucasian. 
Now , either the entire his or> of our globp, which has been 
dug out of Its ston> archives, is filse, or this hypothesis is 
untrue The hiatorv is based on fac s gathered from a ibou- 
■s'lnd fields, widely -I, ittti d \tl all 1en.hing the same lesson ; 
the hvpothesia is speculation menh, sprii ging from a few 
11* 
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supposed facts, half buried in fog and twilight. Winch shall 
we adopt? Philosophy cries out, responsive to the voice of 
nature. It is God, and not mere law ; an infinitely wise and 
powerful God, the God who doeCh wonders, whose miraciUous 
interpositions are recorded in the volume of nature, as well 
as in the volume of revelation. 

Finally, this subject identifies the God of nature with the 
God of revelation. We greatly mistake the general senti- 
ments of mankind, if Ihey do not feel that the Deity recog- 
nized by science, is a quite different being from the Jehovah 
of the Scriptures. The first is regarded, indeed, as infinitely 
perfect, but as distant and uninterested in human affairs, 
binding the iron chain of law around all created things. But 
the God of revelation is an infinite Father, who is ever near 
his children, watching their every step, with an ear ever open 
and . quiclt to hear their cry for help, and with a heart of 
boundless love to sympathize with thtm m ill their trnls It 
is these different aspects in which the Deiiv 's presenltd, tint 
makes the religious man jpalous of those \iews of theology 
which science otTers ; and it is beciuse he does not wish to 
feel that God is so near, and -lO ob-.er*ant of his actions and 
thoughts, that often the scientific min is disgusted with the 
God of revelation. But this subject shows us the stme God 
in both dispensations. He who so often interposed mirac- 
ulously for his ancient chosen people, and providenUally, at 
least, for the followers of Christ in every age, — that same 
God, as modern science informs us, has shown the same 
watchful care over the material creation in all ages, and 
specially interposed, whenever necessary, for the welfare and 
happiness of all sentient beings. And herein does the pious 
heart recognize in the God whose glory is seen in the heavens, 
and who has filled this lower world with beauty, the same 
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infinite; Father, whose wisdom and mercy shine so gloriously 
in the plan of redemption. 

If these Tifws bo correfl, do they not give tcihe work^ of 
crpalLon a double charm to the Christian heart ? An i :1o tl y 
not suggpst the inquiiy, whether those who preach ll e g b| I 
might not make mucSi moie u^p than they do of nituril rtl 
gion ' If we mistike not, theie is a prevalent jealoi y f 
facts and principles deiived from nature, ju'it because those 
facts have been sometimes penerted to thiow discredit upon 
revplation But we haie long been satisfied thai from the 
fields of natural science, efficient support mnj be derived to 
some of the peculiar, and to the carnal mind (he most offen- 
sive, doctrines of revelation. We ha\e brought forward, in 
this article, only a single cluster of the fruit from that field. 
But other and richer clusters, we doubt not, would reward the 
search of abler minds. See what such men is Chalmers and 
Harris have done ; and let all, who now preach or who mean 
to preach the gospel, follow in their steps, and we doubt not 
that Christians, instead of being fearful that science and rev- 
elation are in conflict, would find that they sustain and illus- 
trate each other, and that the heart of piety might be warmed 
at the shrine of nature, as well as at the cross ; for, in an im- 
portant sense, the cross may be found in nature, and nature 
in the cross. 

But, after all, the tendency of the age is to substitute Ihat 
which is artificial for that which is natural. Hence it is, that 
the Christian pass.es with indifference the works of God, 
while his soul rouses and his eye brightens when it turns to 
the works of man. O, what a magnificent temple it is which 
Jehovah has made our dwelling place ! It is a vast whisper- 
ing gallery, echoing and reechoing with his name and his 
praise. How much do tliey lose who always have its vast 
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dom above thpm, and lis lofty col imns around ihem and \el 
h^ir none of those whiipers or echoei, nor feel anv of the 
jnspirilion of *he place, but whuse supreme attention ii <ie 
toted to " the gewgaws and trinkets, the puppet shows and 
lustnon c feats, which fashion, in d ambition, and siensuality 
have surreptitiouslj introduced there ' ' How insensible to 
every noble impulse has hs heart become who has neither 
e\c nor ear for the cliarmo of Nature ' For she is the kmd 
mother of us ill In her arms were we cradltd, on her 
b aom were we nursed, and her voice falK on eveiv well 
attuned ear like the music of heaven It la indeed the mu 
SIC of heiven , for Nature's harmonies are but a transcript of 
the dinne perfections, and her voice is, therefore, the voice 
of God 

Vie fear, however, that such sentiments do not accord with 
the experience of most Christians They look upon the sys- 
tem of nature as a field v.e]\ adapted to regale the fincv, 
gralily the taste, and dehghlfulK exercise the underatanding, 
but not to warm the heart and fted the spiritual taste of pietj 
Creation is, indeed, a splendid temple, but it is cold dnd life- 
h ss No sacied lire bums upon the allir , no crucified 
Redeemer is there to fix the ittenlion and absi rb the afiec- 
tions , no Spirit of grace speaks gentlv to the soul The 
leligion of sentimental ism ma\ flourish b> communion with 
nature, but the piety that sives the soul and blesses ihc 
wrili must seek for it', nourishment at the foot of the cross 

True, it IS at the cross we must learn how to be saved, and 
how to save others. But because we cleave with supreme 
ofiection to the God of redemption, must we abjure the God 
of nature ? If it feed our devotion to muse on the character 
of that God who devised and executed the marvellous plan of 
redemption by a long series of miracles in human history. 
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shall It afford no nourishment to our new-born nature to find 
that the Author of this vast universe has interposed, in a no 
less sjiecial and wonderful manner, to fit up this world that it 
might become a proper theatre for the display of redeeming 
t ? I h h g in our hearls, if we do 

n re g h sa d rking, beneficent God in 

I 1 h I Id ? Creation and redemption 

b p rts f m and we may not disjoin 

hGdh d hm 'e depreciate one part of 

the scheme m order lo exalt the other. We will try to unite 
them in our experience, as well as in our judgment. Then 
shail we see the same great truths imprinted upon nature 
which shine forth in redemption. Then shall all our com- 
munion with nature serve only to strengthen our love of the 
cross, while the more powerfully we are constrained by the 
love of Christ, the more delightfully and profitably shall we 
■wander among the works of God. O, how meagre is his en- 
joyment of creation's beauties who looks at them with only 
the eye of the cold, calculating philosopher, or the mere en- 
thusiasm of the poet, but not with a Christian's heart ! It is 
only such a heart that can vivify the scenes of the natural 
world with the presence of God. Nature has charms, in- 
deed, for the mere man of taste, and of philosophy. But it 
is not till we bring in the religious element, that the affection 
becomes such as God would have it, a pure and a sanctifying 



It is no wonder (hat such a love as this should be a deep 
fountain of happiness in every condition of life. It does not, 
like almost all earthly affections, become weaker with ad- 
vancing life, when the pressure of cares, disappointments, and 
the infirmities of old age come upon us. The man may be- 
come weary of the world, and be deserted by it. Feeble 
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health may infuse wormwootl into tliR commo 
life ; treachery and ingratitude may convert professed friends 
into enemies, and pierce his heart with many a pang; and 
old age, with its failing senses and failing powers, may deaden 
his sensibilities to almost eierj thing lI&p , but if in eaily life 
a religious loie of nature has tiken possess on of his soul, he 
will ever find it a aweet silace in the hour of di,sertion and 
bereavement, ind, eien am d the fiosts of old age, the sacred 
flame, less bright only than his immortal hopes, shiU spread a 
Bweel light along his dark paasige to the grive 

Such a iiLW of natuie as this was taken by the wr ter= of 
the Bble The labored distinctions which we make between 
common and miraculous eitnts were unknonn to them In 
e\pry event thrj saw and jo^fullv recognized G id s h^nd , 
and hence it so often happen-, tirtt the sentence which begins 
witli praise to the God of nit irt. ends with ascriptions of 
glory to the Hcdeomer 

Njr IS this all, for these simoiiews ol this subject are 
taken in heaven For the redeemed fiom ammg men, dS 
they stand upon thi. =iea of glass, and sing the song of Moses 
and tht Lamb, eicKira, ' Great and maiiellous an thy 
iiorki Lord Gid Almtghly " \et these rinsomed ones are 
e>ei reidv to join in what seems the common chorus of 
heaven : " Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power he unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever 
and ever." In heaven, therefore, at least, will the God whom 
science describes be identified with the God of redemption. 
Would that it were so on earth ! It will be, when educated 
men, especially ministers of the gospel, shall have fully de- 
veloped the harmonies between nature and revelation. Plere, 
then, is an object, second only to that of the personal salva- 
tion of men, inviting the labors of those who go forth, after 
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long years of preparation, from our theological ; 
burning with the desire to do what they can for the good of 
man and the glory of God. The field is open and inviting, 
and the ripening grain abundant. IVIay fliose who talie the 
sickle have a large share in so noble a work, and late in life 
return, bringing their ikeaves with them. 
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THE ¥OJfDERS OF SCIEHGE COMPARED WITH 
THE WONDERS OF ROMANCE. 



Ladies and Gentlemen r The whole number of works, 
original and reprinted, that were published in the United 
Stales during the year ending with June, 1834, was 623. Of 
these, 126, or about one fifth, were novels and tales. In 
Great Britain, 1112 works were published in the year 1833 ; 
of which 71, or about one fifteenth, were novels and tales. 
In France, during the same year, 7011 works were issued ; 
of which 355, or about one twentieth, were novels and tales. 

I have not been able to obtain a complete correspondent 
statement for any year subsequent to 1834. The following 
numbers, however, from the American Publishers' Circular 
for April, 1856, show a great increase of works of fiction. 
" In all departments, except that of Action," says Mr. Norton, 
" there were published in this country, in the year 1855, 
about 800 different works ; adding for the new and old novels 
that owed birth or resuscitation to this year, the new issues 
will reach, in round numbers, to two thousand." This makes 
the works of fiction three fifths of the whole. 

These numbers afford some criterion of the taste of the 

reading part of the community in the countries specified. 

And what I wish particularly to be noticed at this time is, the 

much greater demand in this country for works of fiction 

(132) 
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ihan ill Great Britain or France. Were I to include poetry 
in tiio list, however, it would swell the works of imagination 
in France to one ninth of the whole, and in Great Britain lo 
one seventh ; while the poems published in thb country during 
the same time were not numerous enough to alter the propor- 
tion above staled. But it is to novels and tales that 1 wish to 
confine ray attention. For very few of the Injurious effects 
supposed to result from romances can be charged upon poe- 
try, especially if it be not read in connection with romances. 

I think I may safely draw the inference, from the facta 
stated, thai our countrymen show a very strong predilection 
for a light and fictitious literature. And I might add other 
evidence, were Jt needful. It would bo shown in the register 
of every circulating library, as it is in almost every public 
original exhibition in the college and the academy. Young 
men, in such a case, will select those subjects in which they 
feel the most interest ; and how much rr 
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And last, though not Iea=t, our religious litpralure must he 
clotbed in the drapery of fiction, or it will be passed hy aa 
old-fashioned dtid unmterestmg , while the latest religious 
romance will be seen oci upj uig a conspicuous place upon the 
centre table. Nor will the devoted Chnstian — demoted, at 
least, to this kind of reiding — sutTf r sleep to close his eyes, 
till it has heen read through, and the enchanting storv, if 
not the religion of the book, is deeply lodged in his memory 
But it is not my object at this time to go info a detailed 
exposure of the evils of novel reading Suffice it to say, that 
when the father learns that his son, who la in a courao of 
public education, ha', become devoted to this kind of literature, 
he abandons the hope that he will ever rise higher as a scholar 
than to become a writer of tales for some newspaper or peri- 
odical, or possibly the author of a play, that shall at least 
once appear upon the boards of Tht'spis Or if his son bo 
destined for busineas, instead of learning, the father expects 
that remissntss and effHminacy will take the place of manly 
enterprise and success The mother, too, who finds her 
daughtPr, in sp\*p of all her warning-, and rebukes, given up 
to secret midnight communinga with the htest romance, 
almost abindons the hope of ever interesting her in those 
domestic pursuits that hive always been the glory of New 
England women, or even in the higher and purer branches of 
literature Indeed, she will be thankful if hpr daughter, in 
the ebullition of some glowing fincv scene, does not evapo- 
rate into ether, and pass into that place described by Milton, — 

" All these, upwhirled aloft, 

Flew o'er the bask side of the world, far off, 
Into a limbo, lai^e and wide, ainee called 
The Paradise of Fools : — to few unknown 
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But I forbear : for I repeat that I have no intention of niak- 
ng a direct attaok upon the p- -gion for rora ince tV at h si ke 



hearbrs, that here is a far wider and nobler field, and a pro 
fusion of more delicious fruit, and sparkling gemi, than fiction 
can offer. My hope is, that I may thus ducrt the attention 
of some who have begun to sip of the Circa-an cup of ro- 
mance, to the pure Castahan fountains of science, n here the 
sparkling nectar of truth rises up to mert them 

But in exhibiting the wonders of science, where shall I 
begin? The field la immense it is (he unnerse , and it 
is all filled up with wondeis , and the more critically these 
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learned clergymaD, with whom she lived, had been in the daily 
habit of walking through & passage in his house that opened 
into the kitchen, and repeating aloud the very passagps which 
she uttered during her fever. How manv interesting infer- 
ences crowd upon the mind in view of such faftts ! What an 
amazing power do they prove to exist in the soul ! And what 
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a";! n si ing de^elofn ents will be mi!e n this worll or an 
olher nl r>n Ihe \asl migaz ne ot thouglita ivithin us shill bf 
unsealed ' And wlio can avo d the inquiry what k nd of 
thoughts he IS daily pouring into this storeliousc I 

The capacity of the humin mind for knowledge is another 
of It wonderful powers B\ eierv accession ol knowledge 
IS that capac t> enlar^pd nor ha\e the limits of that e^i an 
son ever heen reiched or imagned Indeed the niture of 
tie mind leads us to Iho conclusion thit theie aie no limits 
And 11 has alreadj been shown that wl aleier knowledge the 
mind acquirer it can ne*er lose What a magnificent con 
ception to attempt to follow the tntod along the path of t*" 
immortal existence, and to see it fore\ er di inking in the stream 
of knowledge, whereby it constantly accumulates strength, and 
has the sphere of its capacity enlarged, yet remaining eter- 
nally infinitely inferior to the Deity ! Yet who can conceive 
of the vast amount of knowledge it will ultimately attain, or 
its more than angelic intellectual might ? 

No less wonderful is man s capic ly for happiness Here 
too we find no limits but infin ty The hippy emotions of to 
day only qualify the soul for stronger emotions tomorrow 
provided all the strings of the del cate instrument are in tune 
Nor is the increase in an arithmetical, but in a gpometnuil 
ratio. Who shall set limits to the expanding series ' W who 
will doubt but God can fill to oierflowing the most enlarged 
capacity through eternal ages ' 

Alike unlimited is man's capacity for misery. In this woild 
his sufferings sometimes rise to a fearful height. Nor can we 
discover in the nature of mind any reason why an increase 
of knowledge should not add a proportionate intensity to suf- 
fering. Who can tell what fountains of misery may be broken 
up, or when, in the round of eternal ages, the angry billows 
12* 
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shall ceasp to roll oier the loul that hi^ broken loose from 
ihp grpat law of rectitude and hippiness ' 0, it is not strange 
that an mspncd wriftr »iho ild declare, that man is not only 
wonderfully but fearfully mide His unlimited capacity for 
misery is surely a most feaiful trait in his intellectual consti- 

Not less feirful is the supremae\ \\n\. is given to Conscience 
m his moral nature, especiallj when we rcrollect w tb whal 
unbending sevpnt^ she applies her scorpion lash upon the 
soul thdt has fallen tinder her displeasure "iet no Ic s 
promptly does her ^pp^^lln!; \oicc cheer the soul that is 
struggling along the stmt and narrow path of dut^ , and brings 
down into the heart the spirit of heaven. In short, (othe mas- 
tery of conscience every one must sooner or later submit 
Rightly has it been called God's vicegerent in the soul ; and 
though it be a part of ourselves, we can as easily annihilate 
the soul as to escape from its dominion. And when we think 
how terrible are its inflictions sometimes upon the guilty, and 
recollect our unlimited capacity for misery, we cannot but in- 
quire with solicitude whether its commission does not extend 
to another world ; and though an affirmative answer may 
shock the ear of guilt, it will make the heart of virtue beat 
high with delightful anticipations. 

Even this slight reference to some of the powers of the hu- 
man soul show that it is a maze of wonders. What is there 
in the boldest flights of imagination to compare with it > Here 
then the ingenuous, mind can find enough to feed its strongest 
love of the new and the wonderful, nithout the aid of ro- 
mance. 

Another department, no less interesting, is mathematics. 
And in the entire certainty of its conclusions it possesses an 
advantage over every other branch of knowledge. I know 
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speak of mn.themT.tiCs as a dry 
studj , but It IS dn oil} for the reaison that the gnpe? were 
sour to the fox — because he could not reach them The 
truth la, that to tho<iP who h'^ve ibe resolution and peiscier- 
ance to ma?If r its noble tiulha, it becomes one of the most 
fiKnimting of all pursuits This is particularh true of the 
higher and more difficult parts of the subject — those sublime 
h 1 wh J f 1! w b p f Am 

n h m d 1 1 1 g 1 d 

llhhh bd ndl Ifh 

h 1 ■iadhhbh bst-^bfo 

hmflj h h Ig fhdff I 

1 1 f b m f d h J 

hp S wndnhghl hflh 

phmd hfU h Idnl dfd 

11 m b 1 m ph 1 f 1 

fmlg frtll hprs 1 

bl hEllml n hi I d 

Crede mihi, extingui dulce erit mathemalicarum artiuia stu- 
dio — "Believe me, it will be sweet to die in the study of 
mathematics." 

But though mathematics be full of curious and fascinating 
truths, yet such is the nature of the subject that I shall scarce- 
ly be able to clothe even one fair example in a popular dress. 
Let me attempt one or two founded upon the doctrine of 
infinitesimals. To one who has not thought on the subject 
this proposition seems not a little paradoxical, viz., that a man 
may approach nearer and nearer to a fixed object eternally, 
and yet not be able to reach it ; yet by slackening his pace in 
a certain ratio, the result would be that he could never roach 
• Dr. Nathaniel Bowdileh, formerly a resident of Salem, where this leo- 
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b mil h w I y pt oa 1 

d f th ~ h p h 

hjp bol f pi Tl rv Ij d 

hghlJvlpd p hfi a d 

Ahdpp h fi mlnbe 

fi 1 11 h 1 H h m 

whmh filjll— fl 1 f 

an infinitesimal, — and h ss ts h h h be 

infinitely smaller. And 1 h d H p d 

must that intellect be wh h "wd d d by 

such paradoxes ! 

The science of movin f h b d h 

principles and demonstr i I d k g 

the beginner. But for 1 m d p k g f 

mathematics, they canno be w hb I Phplfl 
lowing proposition may I b m I h ^h n 

hardly be regarded its tr P ^ Hy A f 

however small, can put a b (J h 1 d 

by a sufficient number of repetitions, give it a velocity infi- 
nitely great. When, for instance, a man stamps with his fool, 
he moves the earth ; and could he prevent the reaction of 
gravity, and were to continue to stamp long enough, he would 
not only put the earth in motion, but give it a velocity greater 
than it now has In its orbit. But the nov orot, the place to 
stand on, which Archimedes demanded, can never be ob- 
tained ; and therefore this experiment can never be tried. 

The mechanical properties of fluids, and especially of the 
atmosphere, are some of them of a remarkable character. 
Light and yielding as we regard the air, what but experiment 
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would satisfy us that a musket ball, that has a velocity suf- 
ficient lo range seventeen mile in a vacuum, actually fal's 
short of half a mile ; and thai so rapidly does the resistance 
increase with the velocity, that it would hecome at length so 
great that a ball would be slopped as if fired against a stone 
wall! 

Another property of fluids that leads to some singular re- 
sults is their power of pressing in al! directions alike. Hence 
it becomes true that any quantity of a fluid, however small, 
will balance any quantity, however large. Hence the hydro- 
static bellows ; by standing on which and blowing forcibly 
into a tube, a man may raise himself from the floor — or still 
more certainly by pouring into tliat tube a single pint of wa- 
ter. Hence, too, by inserting a tube, not more than the tenlli 
of an inch in diameter, in the strongest vessel filled with wa- 
ter, and then making the tube sufficiently strong and pouring 
water into it, the vessel may be burst ; that is, the weight of 
a' single quart of water is sufficient to burst asunder an iron- 
bound vessel. Or by fitting a strong piston to a large cylinder, 
the powerful machine called the hydrostatic pre^s is formed, 
by which trees are torn up by the roots, porous bodies aston- 
ishingly compressed, and enornnous weights elevated. 

This same principle (of equal pressure in all directions) 
prevents us from being conscious of the great weight of the 
atmosphere. Indeed, we are not aware that any pressure is 
upoQ us ; and unless we move very rapidly, or against a strong 
wind, we scarcely realize that the air offers any resistance 
Hence a man unacq nted w h pneuma cs can h lly be 
made to believe that e e j q a e nch of u f ce upo h s 
body does in fact s st n a w e o-bt of fif en pounds 1 
that the whole wei ht of 1 e at pi e ha i po I n 
not less than fourteen and a half tons wl ie tl e 1 ole su 
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face of the earth sustains a pressure of twelve trillions of 
pound's or six thousand billions of tons. 

The extent to wt ch matter may be divided, both rnechao- 
icaljy and (.hemicalh , may be regarded as one of the wonders 
of modern sc ence Little, indeed, is said at this day respecl- 
inff the mfin te diviiibdity of matter ; which, if theoretically 
pos ible IS now generally regarded by philosophers as in re- 
ality untrue. With Sir Isaac Newton, they now mostly con- 
sider it " probable that God in the beginning formed matter 
in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, movable parlicles, of such 
sizes and figures, and with such other properties, and in such 
proportion to space, as most conduced to the end for which he 
formed them." 

These ult mite pirl cles are called atoms , and although 
none of them h ive ever been rendered cognizable by the 
senses, jet it can be shown that ihcj must be inconceivably 
small Gold may be spread over sl\cr wire so thin that 
fourteen million films of it would make a pile only one inch 
thick, while fourteen million films of common writing paper 
would form a pile three quarters of a mile thick Gold may 
be beattn '.o thin that one twenty millionth part of a grain is 
visible to the raked eye, and one fourteen hundred millionth 
part through a microscope. Yet in each of these fragments 
there may be, for aught we know, millions of atoms. A cer- 
tain species of fungus, {bovista giganteumt) has been known 
to attain the size of a gourd in one night ; and it is calculated 
that the cellules, of which it is composed, must amount to 
47,000,000,000, If it grew in twelve hours, this would give 
4,000,000,000 per hour, or more than 66,000,000 each min- 
ute. Animalcules have been discovered so small that 1,000,- 
000 would not exceed a grain of sand, and 500,000,000 could 
sport in a drop of water. Tet each of these must have blood- 
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vessels, ni.rie'i, muscles, circ iliting fluids, &c , like \atsei 
animals \\ hat, then, must be the almost infinite liHleneaa 
of a particle of thtse fluids! I^t chemical solution can les 
thia dmsion of matter probably still firther Thu" it lias 
been demonstrated that an atom of lead must weigh less thin 
the one three hundred and ten thousand millionth part of a 
gr^n, and an atom of sulphur less than the one Iho trillionth 
part of a gram The bulk of the atom of lead must be less than 
the eight hundred and eighty eight trillionth part of a cub c 
mch But It seems almost useless to make such statements , 
for who can form any correct idea of things so inconceivably 
minute ' * 

It, however, we regard light as a material substance, results 
still more astonishing follow It can be shown that, m such 
a case, the particles of light cannot weigh more than one 
million millionth part of a gram, for if larger, thev would 
destroy the organs of vision f On the same principli, it has 
been calculated that the part cles of light that flow from a 
cindle m a second are more than si\ bilhon times as many 
as the griins of sand in the whole earth, if each cubic inch 
contains one million J The opinion that light is material, 
however, has giien place to what is called t/f vndulatory 
theorii This supposes the universe to be filled with a very 
subtle elastic fluid, called the lumimferous ether, and that the 
Vibration-5 of this ether communicate the impies'.ion of light 
to the 636 just as the vibrations of the air comey to the ear 
the idea of sound But, upon this hjpotbeais, the inferences 
aie no less wonderful than upon the supposition that light 13 
materia! It is a demonstrated fact, for instancf^, that light 
moves at the rate of nearly 200,000 miles (193,500) per 
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second and wlio can conceive of vibialions spreading on all 
sides of -I luminous bodi with such a \elocilj ' Take, foi an 
eximple, one of the fiAi d slii> 4.strononiL.i& haie demon- 
stialed that the d stance of the nearest star cannot bp Ipss 
than twenty b Uuna of miles, ■\\hile slars ot s^l^llel■ mig- 
nitude must be situated at a distance immensely greater 
Now, It has been shown bj Dr Wollaston that the light of 
Sinus IS only one twelve thousand millionth part (11,839,- 
530,000) as great as the light of the sun , and the light of 
the star ^ ega, of much amaller magnitude, is 180 millions of 
times lesa than tlidt of the lun "i et, if the eyes of the ten 
thousand millions of animals on the globe were all turned 
towards, this star at the same instant, each one wful 1 liaie a 
distinct image of it formed upon the retina And if the mil 
lions of millions of other woilda, s^-^Iter^d through spice, are 
peopled as th cklj aa our own, and e\ery eye there were 
directed to that atar at the same time, each e^e would see it 
as distinctly as if no other one were gazmg upon it What 
an astonishing power, then, is light ! Who does not feel him- 
self lost in attempting to comprehend its nature ! 

But, stilt further, philosophers suppose they have demon- 
strated that the different colors in nature are produced by a 



difference in the number of vibrations ii 



the 1 



ether, and that, 
by these 

In 



In orange. 

In green. 
In blue, . 
In indigo, 
In violet. 



ingle second of time, the eye i 
s follows r — 

, 477,000,000,000 of times ; 
, 506,000,000,000 of times ; 
, 535,000,000,000 of times ; 

577,000,000,000 of times ; 

632,000,000,000 of times ; 

658,000,800,000 of times ; 

699,000,000,000 of times. 



liniferous 
3 affected 
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Is it strange that man looks upon light with 
proaching devotion, and that MUton should exclal 



I will only add, in this connection, a statement of La Place 
respecting attraction : " I have ascertained," says he, " that 
between the heave qIv bo:5ies all attia(.hons are transmitted 
■nilh 1 \elocilv \vhich if it be not infinite, surpis^psi several 
thouhind times the lelocitj of light" His ■innotitor e^ti 
mate'5 it as eight million of times greater than that of light 

WcTn theie time for the duiils, the science of optics would 
furni-,h manj other i!lu«trationi appropriate to m\ object — 
such us the diHraction of light, the splendid col is of thpir 
films, and the phenomeni of polaiization and double refrac 
Hon But I must hurr\ foi«ari Nor can we be long de- 
tamed even upon the aubhme developments of astionom^ 
Since the most common and striking of these h^^e been so 
often and familiarly described in public Ipctiires, ind e^en in 
the primary schocl manual, I shall confine mj remarks to 
some principles that are less geneiall^ known, or to recent 



I have always regiided it is cne uf Ihr iircitrit achieve 
menta of astionomers that thej have been able to we gh the 
bodies of the '^olar s>stem, so as to state how man> pounds 
avoirdupris thev contim, and to ascertain their relative wpight 
compared «nh that of watei It is certain, foi instance, that 
the mass of Jupiter is more thin 322, and less than 323, 
times the mass of this globe — so accuvati'h has this work 
been accomplished The mass of the sun is 359 551 times 
greater than that of the eailh and moon, an3 700 t mes 
gieater than the un ted masses of all the planets The 
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vith water. 


s as follows 


: — 




Sun,. . 


. 1.40 


M:u-s, . 


. 0.71 


Moon, , 


. 3,37 


Jupiter,. 


. 1.43 


Mercury, 


. 15.24 


Saturn, . 


. 0.56 


Venus, , 


. 5.15 


Uranus, 


. 1.53 


Earth, . 


. 5.48 







From this statement we learn that Saturn is composed of 
matter only half as heavy as water; while Mercury is consid- 
erably heavier than quicksilver, and a third heavier than lead. 
Our own globe, also, laken as a whole, is twice as heavy as 
common rock, and half as heavy as lead — a fact which 
shows the great density of its internal parts. 

The disturbances that take place among the heavenly 
bodies in consequence of their mutual attraction constitute 
a branch of knowledge the most profound, it is said, in the 
whole circle of human science — requiring ail the aid of the 
most difficult and subtle mathematical analysis. In this field 
such men as Newton and La Grange, La Place and Bowditch, 
have won their noblest honors ; and I may add, it is only 
such minds that can disentangle the mazes of this labyrinth. 
The problem to be solved was this : given the directions and 
leloc'ties of about thirty mutually-attracting bodies, to find 
tl e r places after any number of ages. And to give some 
dea ot tl e complexity of the problem, it may be stated that 
one of tl ese bodies, the moon, is subject to no less than sixty 
pert ba o s n her longitude. And to show how successful 
s onome s have been in estimating these, it may bo staled 
that the lunar tables actually contain twenty-eight corrections, 
or equations, to be applied to her mean place to oblain her 
true place ; and the result never varies from the truth more 
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tlian five seconds of a dpgrec. But the most interesting re- 
sult to which iliese liivestigalions liave led is the grcut truth, 
lliat, in spi;e of lliese perturbations, the jiermiinence of the 
solar system is secured ; nay, that these very disturbances 
are the means of preserving it from ruin. Formerly, astron- 
omers thought they saw in tlie motions of the heavenly bod- 
ies a tendency lo ruin. The mooD, for instance, has been for 
thousands of years coming nearer and nearer the earth in 
every revolution ; and the eccentricity of the eailh's orbit has 
been diminishing, as has also the obliquity of the ecliplic to 
the equator. But it is now shown that all these irregularities 
are periodical ; and that after having proceeded in one direc- 
tion for a lime, — it may be for liundreds, or thousands, or 
even millions of years, — they will reach a limit which they 
cannot pass, and oscillate in the opposite direction ; and the 
limits of oscillation are too narrow seriously to affect the sta- 
bility of the system or the comfort of its iuhabitaiWs. This 
demonstration, first wrought out by La Grange and La Place, 
and afterwards corrected by Bowditch, is one of the proudest 
achievements of modern science, and proves that our system, 
in itself considered, is eternal. 

But a question has long been agitated whether all space is 
not occupied with very thin and subtle matter, which must 
offer a resistance to the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
bring the system to ruin at last. And modern astroaomical 
discoveries seem nearly to have settled this question in the 
affirmative. The universal diffusion of light, heat, and elec- 
tricity, especially if the undulatory theory of light be true, 
render such an opinion probable. But the observations that 
have been made upon what is called Encke's comet, which 
revolves round the sun in three and a half years, make it 
aJmost certain that thia medium does exist. That comet. 
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being nothing bit a mass ot thin ^ipor 19 retaidei muoh 
moie than the planeli which are sohd, and has actuall\ ad 
\an rl m lis oibil since its di".coverj , ten da>a raoie lh^tl 
can be exphined by the law> of giaiitv, ewlusi^e of i 
resisting medium Some thiity thousand jear^ will elapse 
befoie it Will fall into the «un and iinn^ millions of > ears 
befoie the stme diise would precipitate the pHnfIs to the 
centre but it is an interesting conclusion that, ullimitely and 
ineiilably, if such a cause eiisl, rum must ensue 

Modern di'.coverit-s respecting the nature of comets in gen- 
eral open a wide field for the play of the imagination It 
seems now to be pioved that nearlj all of them (saj, perhipa, 
600) ire nothing but thin ^apor for the fi\ed stars ire M'l- 
ble directl} through their centres Thej must, of coui=e, be 
far less dense than the thinnest cloud Anl jet these bodies 
move round the auu in obedience to the same laws as the 
planets, though I ablf to greater iriegilant es The trains 
which acccmpf ny thtm, and whieh are s melimes, as in the 
comet of 1811, more than 130 millions of miles long, are 
evtdentlj produced bj the iction of the =un, but in what wny 
it seems difficult to concene In all agea, gieat anxiety hits 
been manifested lest a collision should take place between the 
earth and one of these bodies But the knowledge we now 
ha^e of their nature leaches us that, e\en iho ild one of thtm 
be encounteied in (he earth's annual circuit it is not probible 
that matter so tenuous could pasi Ihro igh the atmosphere, 
and that the onlj etrect of such an occurrence would be some 
slifjht meteorological change, or perhaps, as one of oui co m 
tr^men suggests, who has distingui bed h ra'tflf b\ ilteilion 
to this and kindred subjects, another splendid meteoric shower 
might signalize the event.'" 



• Olmsted'3 
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The comet called Biela's, from its discoverer, wliich re- 
volves around ihe sun in about seven years, in one of its recent 
returns, divided into two parts, which moved on together, 
with no apparent mutual influence. This fact proves, if 
proof wei-e wanting, the extreme teoiiity of the matter. The 
parts move aloag together just like two wreaths of smoke or 
vapor,and have occupied the same relative position for at least 
one revolutioQ, except that they are receding from each other. 

So successful have Lord Ros e and others been in resolv- 
ing nebula, of late, that .some a-tronomeis aie coofident that 
all of ihem will be found, at Icnath, to consist of stars. But 
such masses as the Magellanic Clouds of the southern hemi- 
sphere, and especially ihe facta jespecting spiral nebuire, make 
it more probable that some of them consist rather of diffused 
patches of self-luminous vapoi , anilogous to comets. On the 
hypothesis that they are made up oi hied stars, it is quite 
impossible to account for their spiral f rm But if the mat- 
ter has been in motion ia a resisting medium, it would have 
assumed a spiral form, and be dis'ieminated all along its 
course towards the centre of a tra'' lun 

The curious facts that aie eatabl bed bj modern astrono- 
mers respecting double stars prove that the great law of grav- 
itation extends to other systems beyond the solar. More 
than one quarter of the stars, according to Struve, are double ; 
and, in several instances, it is proved that these stars revolve 
about each other in elliptic orbits, in periods between 43 
and laOO years. Taking these facts in connection whh the 
periodical disappearance and reappearance of some stars, 
with the occasional sudden bursting forth of a new star, and 
the total extinguishment of others, \vc are led lo doubt 
whether our solar system is a type, in all respects, of the 
entire universe, though probably the same general laws pre- 
13* 
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val! in all worlds. But g 

planets in a system that 

around the other ! Infin m p 

jects in the collocation, i 

worlds totally inconceiv: m 

Even as long ago as H h is 

suggested that probably d 

orbit around some remo 
quently revived in more m d 

test of observation. A g m p ss ie 

sceptical on the subject, m ffi co 

tion that it is true. For it 

gradually approximate tow aids one another, while in the op- 
posite part they recede. In what other way can we explain 
such a fact, but by supposing that we are approaching the 
stars in one direction, and receding from Ibetn in tlie other ? 
The point towards which we seem to be tending is in right 
ascension about 260°, in declination 34" north, corresponding 
to the constellation Hercules. Astronomers even profess lo 
have determined ihe velocity approximately with which we 
are moving— which is 154,185,000 miles in a year, 422j000 
in an hour, and 57 each second. Whether the remote cen- 
tre that regulates this movement may be occupied by a vast 
sun, or the attraction may be but the aggregate of the indu- 
ence of a vast number of smaller bodies embraced ia the 
same system, it may never be possible to know ; yet possibly 
the discovery may one day be made. 

The rapidity with which the new planets, denominated as- 
teroids, have been discovered of late, is one of the most 
remarkable features of modern astronomy. These all move 
between Mars and Jupiter ; and though forty are now known, 
their united mass is less than a quarter part of the weight 
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of the earth. The hypothesis, that they have all orij.'inri1ril 
from the bursting asunder of a planet that once revolved be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, m gaining strength, notwithstanding 
the powerful attack upon it hy Leverrier. Professor Alexan- 
der, of this country, suggests that the form of this origin:il 
planet was a mere flattened disk, that flew asunder from its 
centrifugal force. If so, it is not improhahio that those miicli 
smaller masses that not unfrequeotly fall from the heavcTis, 
called meteors, had the same origin. If they had, the great 
problem for astronomers- and meteorologists to solve is to 
make out the series, by discovering asleriods of less and Icii'i 
size, and meteors of larger size. Leverrier suggests that, 
probably by the close of this century, 100 of the asteriods 
will have been discovered and described. 

Astronomers had demonstrated that the nearest fixed star 
could not be less than 20 billions of miles from the earth. 
But they were not satisfied till they could determine the ac- 
tual distance, I believe that Bessel, of Prussia, was the first 
who ascertained the annual parallax of a star, viz., 61 Cygni, 
and found it to be 0".3136 ; that is, the diameter of the earth's 
orbit, equal 190 millions of miles, as seen from this star, sub- 
tends an angle of one third of a second only. From this he 
deduced its actual distance to be more than 62 billions of 
miles, (62,481,500,000,000.) Light, travelling from this s!iir 
at the rate of 200,000 miles per second, would require more 
than seven years to reach the earth. The parallaxes of otlior 
stars have since been ascertained, and some of them are mncii 
smaller — not more than the 0.027th of a second. This would 
maliC the distance of this star 731,136,000,000,000 miles, and 
light from it would require 120 years to reacli us. IVhi'l, 
then, must be the parallax and distance of the telescopic sta i'^ ! 
A flash of lightning on the eailh would be visible on the momi 
in a second and a quarter ; on the sun, in eight njiniiic-s ; un 
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Jupiter, when farlhcs 
Iwo hours ; on Nepiiine, in four hours and a quarter ; on the 
star Vega, of the first magnitude, in 45 years ; on a star of 
the eighth magnitude, in ISO years ; on a alar of the twelfth 
magnitude, in 4000 years ; and such stars are visihle through 
the telescope. One of these remotest stars, therefore, may 
have heen struck out of existence as long ago as man's crea- 
tion, and yet be still visible in our telescopes. What prodi- 
gious demands does science make upon our faith, and upon 
our powers of conception too ! 

The rapid progress which has been made within a few years 
past in the sciences of galvanism and electro- magnetism has 
made it nearly certain that electricity, magnetism, galvan- 
ism, and electro-magnetism, are all but modifications of one 
great power in nature, and that is the electric fluid. In com- 
mon electricity, we witness this fluid in a state of uncontrolla'ble 
intensity. In galvanism, we see it flowing in an uninterrupted 
current. In electro-magnetism, we see that magnetism is pro- 
duced whenever a constant current of electricity can be made 
to pass through a body ; and if those currents can be made 
to flow permanently, then permanent magnets will be pro- 
duced. On the other hand, currents of electricity, which may 
be made visible, may be induced in coils of copper wire, by 
making and breaking the connection of a bar of soft iron with 
a permanent magnet ; tViat is, electricity may be produced by 
magnetism, and it seems almost certain, therefore, that mag- 
nelism is only a modification of electricity. 

Tliese discoveries have thrown a flood of light upon many 
of the most curious and recondite operations of nature. The 
astonisliing effects of the galvanic fluid upon animals recently 
killed, although it does not demonstrate that the mysterious 
principle of life is identical with electricity, yet proves a very 
intimate relation between the two things. By the application 
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of gnhimsm, foi instance, to the ht-id of m ox rccpiith 
killed, hi"? mouth opened with a bellowing noise, i luinel, 
that had !am dead for some minutes, was made to spiins up 
flutter its wings, and hrfathp si^ or e glit minutes, and seic 
ral tunes, criminih, after hanging by the neck until tlip\ 
were dead,haie had all the mu^cks of their bodies put in 
violent motion, full and laborious breathing has been pio- 
duced, and every muscle in the murderer's face has been 
thrown into ftaiful action, so thit rage, horror, despaii, and 
ghaatlj smilea were exhibited in his rountenince in such i 
hideous combmition a* to produce sickness and fai it 1 4 
among the spectators 

Physiologists have in vam endeavored to explain \n what 
prmupk the numeious distinct pirt'-, solid and fluil, that arf 
found in animals and plants, cin be separated fiom the blooi 
and the sap. They could see that most delicate and compli- 
cated chemical operations must be concerned ; but the ques- 
tion was, by what secret power these operations were accom- 
plished. Galvanism throws at least a glimpse of light upon 
the subject. The galvanic fluid, when passing through bodies, 
especially those in solution, exerts an astonishing power of 
decomposing or separating them into their elements, and thus 
giving those elements an opportunity to form new combina- 
tions. And, indeed, I know of nothing more wonderful in the 
whole records of science than this mysterious power. Now, 
may it not be that every animal and every plant contains with- 
in its organization a galvanic combination, sufficiently power- 
ful to elaborate all the secretions which its nature requires ? 
Indeed, the most distinguished philosophers of our day have 
suggested that in animals the brain may be this electric pile, 
which sends along the nerves, as conductors, 
shocks, whereby the pulsations of the heart are produ( 
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tK pioMimte pnaci] le^ fiun i in inirm!'? ore secreted fiom 
the bloid Hj potlietn,at a? ih s. idea mdj '-eem when fiist 
aiiiioinced there is one fact that throws o^er it an air of 
pr habduv ^^ e do know lh^t se^eii! species of fi'th hy 
niHins of a galvanic in itngement in their heads, have the 
piwer of giving powerful electri'' shocks The gymnotas 
eleclricits, or electric eel foi instdni-e ^i\ea a shock ac 
cording to Humboldt powerful enough to kill a man and by 
repetition even a mule, horse &*, M'ly not a weaker power 
of this sort, which is all thit is necessary be found in e\ery 
anima! and plant ^ 

Gilvan sm alw shows us how mini mehll i, \e ob tmj be 
f rmed even now in the aclid locks and how the crjslila and 
gems dug from thence miybe produce! Electromagnet 
ism shows ua that it is onlv necea^ai-y to suppcse the revolu 
t n of electric currents aiound the earth, in ordei to show 
why the magnetic needle takes i north and south diiection 
w h If thermo-electricity g» es us a reason w hy that needle bis 
a daily varialion. In electro- magnetism, also, we find a prob- 
able solution for that most remarkable phenomenon, the au- 
rora boiealis and australis. That it is an electro -magnetic 
phenomenon seems proved beyond all doubt by the fact (hat 
its beautiful coruscations all radiate from one of the magnetic 
poles, though the precise manner in which electro-magnetic 
currents operate to produce it is still involved in obscurity. 

After all, the instantaneous development of a very great 
attractive force in some electro- magnetic experiments seems 
to me the most marvellous effect exhibited by this science. 
Take, for instance, the electro- magnet, which is nothing but a. 
bent piece of aoft iron, coiled with several hundred feet of 
copper wire. This iron has no magnetism till the extremities 
of the wire are connected with the poles of a very feeble 
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galvanic battery, when instantly, as if by magic, a prodigious 
magttelic force is communicated to the iron — even a force 
of two tliousand or three lliousand pounds, whicli vanishes as 
soon as the connection with the battery is broken. Now, is 
it not amazing that this powerful force should be communicat- 
ed in a moment through a wire not more than one twentieth 
of an incli in diameter .' Do we not here catch a glimpse of 
a prodigious natural force, which lies hidden and silent all 
around us, and which, if it could only be fully developed, 
would arm man with an energy almost irresistible ? I confess 
I do not yet despair of his being one day put into full posses- 
sion of this power. 

The next wide field that opens before us is chemistry : and 
how many marvellous things invite our examination 1 But I 
must not forget that my first object should be to hurry for- 
ward. Yet I must linger long enough to point out a few flow- 

The atoms, or particles, of all matter, are subject to the 
influence of two forces — attraction and repulsion. When 
the first predominates, solid bodies are formed ; when the lat- 
ter prevails, elastic gas, or air, is the result ; when both are 
equally balanced, liquids are produced. The antagonist to 
ofiinity, or attraction, is heat ; and it is always because bodies 
contain this principle in different degrees, that some are solid, 
some liquid, and some gaseous. Men are accustomed to think 
of heat only in that state in which it affects our senses ; but 
in fact the greater part of it is in a hidden or latent state, and 
BO body is so cold but a great amount of heat can be elicited 
from it, either chemically or mechanically. If, for 
all the heat contained in the snow and ice that has ma 
New England during the past winter had been suddeni 
tricated, there can be hardly a doubt but a general coufli 
tion of the surface would have been the result. 
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The operation of latent heat in changing the forms of hodi^ 
produces some very paradosical results. Thus, ia freezing, 
water gives out 140° of heat, which becomes sensible ; and 
the great amount of congelation in cold climates is doubtless 
one of the principal causes that render them habitable and 
comfortable ; for the harder the frost, the greater the amount 
of heat given out. On the other hand, when water evapo- 
rates, it takes up into a latent state nearly 1000° of heat ; 
and this probably it is, chiefly, that rendere the torrid zone 
tolerable, since the heat of a vertical sun must produce a vast 
amount of evaporation. Once more, by a singular exception 
to a general law, that cold contracts all baiJies, it is well known 
that water, in freezing, expands, so that the ice swims in it ; 
and being an almost perfect non-conductor of heat, it preveofs 
the water beneath from giving off its heat, and so it will not 
freeze* Were it not for this singular anomaly, — this inter- 
ference of one law with another, — all the streams and lakes 
in such a climate as ours would be frozen to their bottoms, 
and the summer would hardly suffice to thaw them out. 

Not less wonderful are the effects of affinity, or the power 
by which the elements are combined, so as to form compound 
substances. In these combinations it has been found that the 
eleinentB unite only in definite quantities, and each substance 
has its peculiar combining proportion, — a law which forms a 
mathematical basis for chemistry, — and exhibits strikingly 
the wisdom of the Deily, showing us that perfect system pre- 
vails in the minute, as well as in the most extensive opera- 
tions of nature. But it is impossible for me to do any justice 
at this time to a subject so difficult as that of definite propor- 
tions. He only can fully appreciate its beauty who has long 
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been devoted to die ilclifjtc and Jiffieult department of chem- 
ical aoalj'sis. 

The vast variety which nature produces by the union of a 
few elements Is one of the most wonderful results of chemi- 
cal affinity. It is true chemists describe a little over sixty of 
these elements ; btit sixteen of these constitute almost the 
entire mass of the globe, and scarcely more than four are 
essential to form the vast variety of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. It is amazing, also, to see how very great a dif- 
ference between two compounds is often produced by a slight 
variation in the proportion of their ingredients. Oxygen and 
nitrogen, for instancy, mixed in the proportion of one of the 
former to four of the latter, constitute the atmosphere, the 
very pahulum of life to animals and plants. But combine 
them in the proportion of fourteen parts nitrogen and eight 
parts oxygen, and you form the exhilarating gas, little better 
adapted to respiration than the vapor of alcohol or ether. 
Add eight parts more of oxygen, and a gas results, which, 
taken into the lungs, would be almost certainly fatal. Add 
successively eight, sixteen, and twenty-four parts more of 
oxygen, and three distinct acids would be formed, eminently 
hostile to life. What perfect wisdom and perfect benevolence 
must have arranged the chemical constitution and agencies of 
this world, to adapt them to the delicate organization of ani- 
mals and plants ! And how very slightly the elements of life 
differ from the elements of death ! The most delicious fruits 
of the vegetable kingdom, for instance, are composed of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and carbon, and sometimes nitrogen; and the 
most fatal vegetable poisons have the same composition, dif- 
fering only in the proportion of the ingredients. 

The magic power of chemical affinity is still more manifest 
in the entire change of properties which takes place in aub- 
14 
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stances upon combinalion. Suppose you sliould direct your 
cook lo provide an entertainment of all the varieties of food 
which the market and the culinary art could furnish, and he, 
taking a chemical fancy into his head, should set before you 
and your guests a dish of charcoal, and a vessel of water, 
telling you that if you wanted any nitrogen in addition, the 
atmosphere would furnish it. Now, he could truly plead that 
he had set before you oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and car- 
bon ; and that if he had loaded your table with the most cost- 
ly viands and fruit, it would have added Hltle more. But you 
would think his chemistry a poor substitute for a good dinner. 

Once more : a mere difference in the arrangement of the 
particles of a substance makes a world of difference in its 
properties. Suppose, for instance, that when Messrs. Bun- 
dell and Bridges received orders to prepare Queen Victoria's 
crown for coronation day, instead of surmounting it with dia- 
monds, they had covered it with charcoal points, and present- 
ed a bill of £1, instead of £100,000, or half a million of 
dollars. It would probably have hardly quieted the royal dis- 
pleasure to have been informed that the chemical constitution 
of charcoal is precisely the same as that of the diamond, and 
that a sliglit difference in the arrangement of the particles 
could be of no consequence. 

The complete neutralization and concealment of the most 
powerful substances, by means of strong chemical affinity, is 
another remarkable effect of this agency, and a striking ex- 
ample of divine beneficence. For had these substances been 
left free, the destruction of organic beings must have been 
certain. Almost every one knows, for instance, how fatal a 
poison is phosphorus, and how eminently and powerfully com- 
bustible it is. But this substance abounds through all nature 
— m the solid rocks, in the soils, in plants, and especially in 
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the bones of animals ; nay, it is found even in the brain. 
A middling-sized niao, for instance, contains a pound of it, 
Vfiiich, if in a free state and inflamed, would burn him up and 
every thing around him. But now, nothing is more incom- 
bustible than a bone. No one suspects what a terrible agent 
he carries within him ; nor has any one reason to fear it, be- 
cause it is disarmed. And so it is througliout nature — so 
concealed, indeed, that nothing but delicate chemical tests can 
discover its existence. The same is true of chlorine, which, 
in a free state, is eminently terrible. And were all of this 
element that is now chained in the ocean to be liberated in 
one day, it would sweep this fair world of all its tenants, and 
its beauty. In short, modern chemistry has afforded us a 
glimpse of a multitude of agents within us and around us, 
which, in a free state, are of terrific power. But the lion is 
converted into a lamb by the strong chain of affinity. 

In meteorology, although prolific in remarkable phenomena, 
I shall notice but two or three. In the first place, consider 
what a remarkable envelope of our globe is its atmosphere I 
We have first an atmosphere of gas, a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen, decreasing in density upwards in a geometrical 
ratio. In the second place, we have an atmosphere of vapor 
equally extensive ; for the gas is a solvent of water, and the 
average amount of vapor in the air would form a stratum of 
water on the earth's surface five inches thick ; and the amount 
of water annually deposited in the form of dew actually 
amounts to four inches in depth. In the third place, we have 
an atmosphere of that subde ether which probably pei'vades 
all space, and occupies the interstices between the paiticlcs 
of matter, and gives rise to the phenomena of light, heat, and 
etectriciiy. And yet this atmosphere, so complex in its char- 
acter, seems to us the most simple of all things. 
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The power of natural evaporation possessed by the atmos- 
phere is very surprising. From esperimeats made in Eu- 
rope, it appears that the quantity of water evaporated from 
the surface of Great Britain amounts to 32 inches, or 
142 thousand millions (141,832,558,752) of tons annually, 
while the quantity of rain that falls is 36 inches, or 160 thou- 
sand millions of tons, (159,561,628,596.) * 

In order to prevent univei'sal stagnation and death, it was 
necessary that the atmospheric elemeata should be allowed 
some degree of motion. But the limits of their oscillatioQS 
must be very narrow, or desolation would follow tlieir move- 
ments. And how perfectly is this object accomplished, though 
seemingly impossible ! for when Eolus has once escaped from 
his cave, who shall bind him again ? Almighty wisdom and 
power are alone adequate ■ and though occasional ruin fol- 
lows the elemental strife ^et security is the law ai d dp'^oK 
tion the infrequent exception 

In advaucmg to those sciences that i elate to the annate 
part of creation anatomy and physiology the tirst of which 
treats of the aliucture and the latter of the functions of 
organized beings fiist ariest our attention and they so 
abound with nondeis that tfe remaining lime which vsui 
patience will allow me mij^ht be all piofitably devoted to 
them B t so m'in\ f^m liar aii j op lar ^ orks ha\e been 
published ijon aiat ny and physiology that I m v fa v 
piesune evcj persoi of gotd cducati n las some c 
qua ntance with many of the most "Jtuking facts m the^* 
Who for instance has not some knowledge of the 
i of that mo^t e\quis te of all orginic contii\tfneea 

le eye ' Who cannot tell something of the i lei^hanism f 

* Thomson on He^t and Elecldcily, p. S67. Turner's Sacred History, 
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tie ear? of the bones espcpialh the vertebral column — 
ol tlie organ"! of digestion and a&similation — ol ibe musclea, 
anl their mjsterious power of conliachin — ind ibo\e all, 
ot the circulation ol the blood witli the stiurture and func 
tions of the heart and the hing= > W ho knows not that Ins 
five senses depend chiefly upon distinct sets of nenea all 
proceeding fttm out, great centre the brain and^etincapa 
b e of pel forming the functions of one another And v. ho 
does not remember what thi II ng impresMons the firat de\el 
opment of these sjb|ccls made upon h m ? h^w lie licmbled 
to iear ha heart beat an! to feel bis lungs heavins and 
all lost feared to move lest the harp of thousand '.trings 
should be untuned ' 

But (here is a d [ rl ent ot ll esc = :-fs :-ill i Co i 
paiatice Anatomy and PI ynoJoi^j which has ol late been 
cultivated with extiaordmaiy success and whose marvellois 
itBults are less known I cinnot theiefore entneh neglect 
them. 

When a man, not conversant with anatomy, looks upon the 
bones of an animal promiscuously mingled together, he does 
not perceive any striking harmony and relation between ihem. 
But a careful and extensive comparison reveals the astonish- 
ing fact, " that from the character of a single limb," (I use 
the words of an able comparative amtomist,) " and e\en of 
a single tooih, or bone, the form and pioportion of the other 
bones, and the condition of the entire animal, may be in- 
ferred." " Hence, not only the fi-amework of the lossil skel- 
eton of an extinct animal, but also tbf character of the mus- 
cles, by which each bone was moved, the external form and 
figure of the body, the food, and habits, arid hann s, and mode 
of life of creatures thut ceased to exist before the creation of 
the human race, can, wiih a high degree of probability, be 
14* 
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ascei-tained." * These slatements have been esmblished by 
the severest tests. For a single tooth or bone of an nnlfiiown 
animal has been put into the hands of the anatomist, and from 
it he has constructed the entire skeleton and a description of 
the whole animal. Afterwards a complete skeleton has liecn 
discovered, and found to correspond with the one described 
by analogy. Truly, there is mathematics lo bones, as well as 
in lines, angles, and numbers. 

It is an interesting process to take a particular organ of the 
human frame and compare it with the analogous organ in the 
lower classes of animals, and to see ho^v its functions and 
structure gradually change ; but always in such a manner as 
wilt adapt it more perfectly to the condition and wants of tlic 
aninial. So manifold and striking, for example, ore these 
adaptations in that most remarkable organ, the hand, that a 
distinguished anatomist hns made it the entire subject of one 
of the famous Bridgewater Treatises. Or take the organs of 
motion, and compare the movements of the sloth with those 
of ihe deer, the antelope, the hare, the grasshopper, or the 
flea. The sloth consumes several days in getting from one 
tree to another — which be never does till nearly starved. 
But such a change is rarely necessary, and therefore the mus- 
cles are not adapted to it. Yet the cicada spumaria, a spe- 
cies of locust, can leap two hundred and fifty times its lengtli. 
If a man could leap the same distance in proportion to his 
size, he would be carried a quarter of a mile; and an ox or 
aa elephant stiil farther — far enough, indeed, to dash him in 
pieces. A flea weighs less than a grain, and can leap un 
inch and a half. A man, at the same rate, would pass over 
12,800 miles, or half round the globe ! The legs of one 

• BucklfiJiil's Etidgewatci Trcatiao, Vol. I. p. 109. 
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insect the w ^tp^ boifrmn (notenecta 'l ire <"0 fitted that 
he always swims upon hs bick Another, tl"e bit m Ic, 
{plcroptus ) hag the potVfr of instantlj th owing its legs up 
wards so as to walk ipon its back Anothei, the diii^m fl\, 
can pTojPct a stieim of w iter f om its bidj, and tlus be 
dn\en forward on the principle of the rocket 

Not less variety e\ist3 in the o gais of respiration We 
aie apt to feel thai brpathing can be performed only bv lunqs 
But the membiano«5 an bags of leptiles ar qu te different 
Flogs and tirtoises ^nuUnw a r and hrnce ha\e been knoHn 
to live more than a month with then ynoiths and noat la 
closed , although there is reason to believe that the common 
opinion that frogs live for centuries without air, enclosed in 
stone, IS unfounded Fishes breathe b^ their gills and insects 
by means of tubps in various part^ of then bodiea 

Man, too finds it difficult toconcpive how animals can exist 
witliout heads But a large class that inhabit sea shells are 
called acephala, — that is headless animals, — and the skill 
which they discoier lo the formation of those beautiful struc 
tures which form their habitationb throws mlo the shade the 
architecture of that biped race who not onlj ha\e heads, but 
boTit that they constitute the head of this lower creation 

The delicate changes in the organs f vision to adapt them 
to the condition and wants of animals are among the moat 
re n ark able provisions of divine wisdjm foi then rnm&rt 
We cannot see well in water, because o r ejes are fitted for 
the air, nor can tish see well m air fcr the same roa«cn 
By using \erj convex specta les we m ght ha\e d stinct vjsirn 
in water , and so were a whale d sposcd to take an p\cuision 
on land, the optinan m £,ht doubll ss provide h m with i j i r 
of spectacles through which he could see as well as rnaiy 
travellers of our own species have done But his glasses 
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must be concave. Some insects, as the gyrinus, which live 
cliielly upon the surface of the water, have two pairs of eyes, 
or perhaps a division of one pair into an upper and lower part 
— one set for looking into the water, and the other for look- 
ing into the air. The eyes of g llj fid 
immovably in the head, and, th f tynd mpo- 
visioB to enable ihem to see o 11 i Tl 
plished by making their eyes pig Ilk m 1 plj og 
glass, which, in fact, amounts to g 1 m m y j aa 
there are facets ; for each plane w II p d p m 
age on the retina. In this sen h h fl 1 14 000 
eyes— that is, 700O facets to 1 Id fl 
25,000 ; the butterfly, 35,000 ; d 1 d II 000 
How perfect must be the struc f h k p 
complex an organ m repair ! A h f I ti he 
eye of the cod fish is still mor k b 
The crystalline lens in that fish, h h h If h 
in diameter, has been proved t" I i p f m h 
5,000,000 fibres, which are ui d h b m h n 
62,500,000,000 teeth ! 

The instincts of animals afford p 1 f f 

pies appropriate to my object. B p m h y 

marvellous facts on this subject a k II I h 11 p 3 

rapidly over il. Perhaps, howev d p m f sc e 

presents facts so nearly approacl m hi 

deed, the earlier works on zoology la f w st m 

that are really fictitious. Many, f pi 11 pp h 

serpents have the power of ch m h p & a 

man, within the reach of their f g a n wh h fa 

piece with the ancient stories about the sirens, — the dalce ma- 
lum in pelago, — or with the modern notions about the conver- 
sion of a horsehair into a snake. But making all due allow- 
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ancea for such fancies, there stiil remains in the history of 
animal instincts a vast mass of facts that are truly marvel- 
lous. Perhaps in nothing do these instincts seem more like 
perfected reason than in the construction of the habitations 
of animals. Who does not know what geometry as well as 
perfection of government there is in a beehive f Nor are 
they less striking in a vespiary. Indeed, the queen of the 
wasps Is far more enterprising and energetic than the queen 
of the honey bees. For during the winter nearly all llio 
wasps die, and the queen has to rear up an entirely new col- 
ony, and provide for them. But before autumn she not uii- 
frequently rules over no leas than 30,000 subjects — and ;ill 
her own children. I must not, however, go into details on 
these points. But there is one fact connected with the history 
of bees, though not very rele\ant to my subject, which I men- 
tion for the special benefit of young men. NaturalLsts admit 
that the most satisfactory account of the instincts and habits 
of bees was furnished by the elder Huber, who constructed 
glass hives, and other apparatus, so that he could watch their 
movements. But of what use were glass hives to him ? for 
he was stone blind. The mystery is easily explained. " He 
saw the bees," says his biographer, " through the eyes of the 
admirable woman whom he married." Now, I wish the young 
gentlemen who hear me to understand that it is no uncommon 
occurrence for a man to find his wife as great a blessing as a 
good pair of eyes. 

The instincts of the spider are quite as remarkable as 
those of the bee, the wasp, and the ant. Though the most 
ferocious of all animals, she will fight with desperation in 
defence of her young ; but when the cocoon containing them 
is torn from her, she will simulate death so perfectly, lha.t l.cr 
limbs may be torn off one by one, and yet she will show no 
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sign of life but let her cocoon be brouglit nilhin her reach, 
and she w II seize it with desperate strength The pi oceas by 
which the ofider weaves its web is as lemarkiblc as any 
thing in the animal ling lorn, but iht description would be 
too piolL\ 

I mu'it not leave the comparatue physiology of animaia 
without adveiting to the subject of their Iranafoimation, or 
metamorphosis E\erj animal in the successive stages of ita 
existence, undergoes moie or les-J of change It is said that, 
in man, the particles that compose the infant are seieral 
times entiieh replaced by others before the period of old 
age But some animals undergo sudden and remiikable 
ch m^es Serpents cast off then sLias and crust iceans, such 
as the iobstei, then sIilU annmll; The ficg is first hatched 
in the form of a tadpole — or, as we more commonly say in 
New England, a poUiwog, — which has the form of a tish 
with a large head, but without legs or tins. Gradually this 
creature becomes a frog, with four legs. But the most per- 
fect example of metamorphosis is that of insects, especially 
the winged species. They are hatched as a caterpillar, or 
grub, which is called their larva slate. Next they enclose 
themselves in a cocoon, and become torpid. This is their 
jnipa or chrysalis state. From this condition they emerge 
into their imago or perfect state, as elegant, lively, winged in- 
sects. Such cases have been beautifully deDomioated emblems 
of immortality . The larva slate, in which the animal is in an 
active, but depressed and imperfect condition, may well be 
likened to the present life. The torpidity and confinement of 
the pupa state well represents our detention in the grave ; 
while the imago or perfect state beautifully typifies our con- 
dition when this corruptible shall have put on incorrupHon, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality. 
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Among the lowest tribes of animals, tlie polypi are distin- 
guished for their anomalies. The simplest form of one of 
these animals is a fleshy tube, open only at the top, and the 
opening surrounded by flexible arms, called tenlacula. Oti 
each side of the tentacula are usually fine fibres, like hairs, 
called cilife. These are capable of such rapid motion that 
the eye cannot follow them ; and the object of their move- 
ments usually is to produce eddying currents of water around 
their moullis, in order to bring food within their reach. A 
good example of these animals is the hydra, which is found 
in fresh water. It may be described as consisting of nothing 
but a stomach, with tentacula around its mouth to draw in its 
prey. It is an enormous glutton when it can obtain food, yet 
it will live four months without it. When two hydras contend 
for a worm, the stronger not only swallows the morsel, but 
also his antagonist and his own tenlacula ; the two latter, 
however, usually escape without being digested. When this 
animal is turned inside out, as it may be, digestion goes on 
equally well — a power which would be very convenient for 
the biped gormands of the Caucasian race. But the most 
remarkable fact relating to these animals is, their power of 
repairing almost any injury which they receive that does not 
absolutely annihilate them. If they be divided lengthwise 
into several strips, each piece will in a few hours become a 
tube ; and in a day new tentacula will be produced and ready 
for taking in food. Or, by cutting up several hydras, differ- 
ent parts may be made to grow together, and become one 
animal. In this way, every variety of monster which " fancy 
yet has feigned or fear conceived " may he originated ; and 
this is actually the way in which the hydra with seven beads, 
which has often been the occasion of gross imposition, has 
been formed. 
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111 tlie gru:i;er immbor of crises, the simple polypi, tiiat 
have been described, are attached lo a stony or horny axis, 
which they themselves secrete and build op. And it is re- 
marliable that multitudes unite to build up a habitation with 
tlie same regularity as if a single will guided them. It is 
a question among naturalists whether, in such a case, the 
individuals that thus combine ought not to be regarded as a 
single animal. In a single specimen of flustia there are 
sometimes more than 18,000 polypi. Each polype has 22 
tentacula and 50 ciliee ; so that in the whole specimen there 
are 396,000 tentacula and 39,600,000 ciljte. In another 
species, Dr. Grant calculates that there are 400,000,000. of 
cilise. And these are all busy upon that one specimen, of 
only a few square inches, How immense, then, must be the 
number of polypi and their cilife upon those vast coral struc- 
tures which, in the tropiciil seas, form reefs several hundred 
miles long ! 

I shall mention here one other physiological fact relating 
to the lower orders of animals, because I believe it to be ex- 
tremely rare, and I happen to have a few specimens to illus- 
trate it. A very few examples are on record in which plants 
of the fungus tribe, such as sphieria and isaria, have been 
known to grow out of the bodies of insects or their larvae, in 
the West Indies and South America, even while they were yet 
alive. I have specimens from Wisconsin, in which a species 
of sphieria has grown two or three inches long from the head 
of a small grub.* 

In proceeding onwards through the fields of science, just 
on tlie borders of the domains of physiology and psychology, 

• For deKdla on this curious subject, see Griffith and Hcnfrcj's Mlco- 
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two gateways open laterally, throLigh which we catch a 
glimpse of scenery the most enchanting, though the fogs of 
night stilt rest upon much of it, and the sun, yet but a little 
above the horizon, has not been able to dissipate it. Over 
these gateways is written Phrenology, Mesmerism, aod Spir- 
Uualism, Shall we pass through them ? I answer. No ; for 
around the entrance I Si 
veterans in sc n 
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curious and remarkable facts, which, to say the least, are 
explained with great difficuhy by ordinary scientific princi- 
ples. Now, what, in such a case, is the course which every 
true philosopher ought to take > Evidently, if he follow Newton 
and B:icon, he ought to examine those facts calmlv, and with 
a scrutiny proportionate to their anomalous and marvellous 
character. The philosophj of those facts is a subsequent 
matier, and should he left untouched tdl facts enough are col- 
lected to force the mind to theorize, and veiy po'sibh, in 
this case, the real philosopher would dtcide thai he could do 
nothing more than to collect facts, and leave posterity to form 
the theories. But how different from all this has been the 
couree pursued in respect to phrenology, mesmerism, and 
spiritualism! On the one hand, many have become violent 
partisans for the theories before they could he half acquainted 
with the facts, and have set themselves up as leaders and 
i before they had strength enough to 
It the panoply of philosophy. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the facts respecting these 
sciences could not he true, because they conflicted either with 
the principles of sciences already established or with those 
R — th 
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ative anatomy and physiology, already have I glanced at the 
domtins of zjij'ogv, and brought before vou some objects 
from the gieat raenageiie of nature A few a atemp-nls, there- 
lore, respecting the number of species and mdividuala which 
her zoolygicil gardens contain, with a short description of 
one mcit remark ible clas", Hill be all that I shall attempt 

It 13 impossible to give an exact estimate of the mimber 
of species of animals on the globe that ha^e been actually 
named up to the present raomeit, becaise I u.annot ha\e 
access to all the norka wl eie nen ones ire bein^ conimuillv 
desciibtd A few ^ears since, hoivc^cr, t) e numbtr m i=' dS 



folio* 



Veriebral 



fMiimmalia, , , , . 

Birds, 

I Chelonians, (tortoises,) 



Serpents, 

Batrachians, (frogs, &c.,) 

Fisbes, 

Ailiculata, rVermes, (worms, &c.,) 

or -1 Crustacea, (lobsters, &c.,) 

Enlomozoa. I, Hexapoda, (insects,) 

Mollusca, {shells,) . 

Radiata, or Phytozoa, 



100,947 

Now, it is certain that this estimate must he very far below 
the actual number of species on the globe, especially in 
respect to the smaller animals. Thus it is stated by a late 
distinguished entomologist. Dr. Harris, that there are six spe- 
cies of insects to every species of plants. And since the 
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number of species of floiipung platiH already descuhril 
amounls to at least 60,000, thp "ipecies of insects niu=t aji 
preach half a million. Iiiilppd, judicious naturalists suppose 
that the species of animals existing on the globe cannot be 
less than a million — perhaps more. 

A few facts respecting the numbers of individuals in par- 
ticular species of animals may give a still deeper impression 
of the extent of the animate creation. And here the recollec- 
tion immediately recurs to those vast swarms of locusts that 
have sometimes laid waste entire kingdoms — shut out the 
sun, as their armies, several feet thick, and miles in width, 
flew through the air. Among fishes, perhaps the shoals of 
herring which annually migrate southward from the arctic 
seas are the most incredibly numerous. Often these vast bodies 
move in columns that are several leagues in width and many 
fathoms thick, and so close together that they touch one 
another, and sensibly impede ships ; and this stream & 
to move past any particular spot nearly all i 
Norway, 400,000,000 are annually taken ; near Gottenburg, 
700,000,000 ; and by other nations, " numbers without 
number," 

No less numerous are the tenants of the air. Captain 
Flinders saw a flock of sooty petrels pass over him, in Van 
DIemen's Land, which could not have contained less than 
150,500,000.* But a flock of pigeons which passed over 
Mr. Audubon, on the banks of the Ohio, he estimates at 
no less than 1,000,115,000,000 individuals — which would 
require for their support 8,712,000 bushels of grain per day.f 
The gelatinous animals, called meduste, often small and even 

« Quarterly Reiicw, 181-1, p. 27- 

t Jardine'a American Oriiitliology, Vol. II. p. 196. 
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microscopic, swarm in the arctic seas, so as to give a color 
to tlie water for hundreds of miles ; and a cubic foot of 
wafer, taken up indiscriminately, was found by Captain 
Scoresby to contain 100,000.* And he estimates that, if 
80,000 persons liad been counting since the creation, they 
would not yet have been able to number those that exist in 
the arctic seas at the present moment-f I have already slated 
that the wasp will multiply 30,000 fold in one summer. The 
queen of the termites, or African anf, will deposit 80,000 
eggs in 24 hours. A cyclops, a species of insect, is capable 
of multiplying so prodigiously, that in four months her de- 
scendants would amount to 4500 millions. A single herring 
is capable of depositing from 20,000 to 37,000 eggs ; a carp, 
200,000; the tench, 383,000; and the flounder, 1,000,000. 
But the common oy.'iler might produce 1,200,000; and if 
h h be f II J 1 Id 

fill 1200 ba 1 

Th las b f 1 11 d m 1 I f 

h h 11 ■^ P P pl f 11 

p Iddhjlddd fh 

P ral Eh be h d sc! wd Id f 



together, that a small drop of fluid 
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nearly as manj ah benohglj Fo me ly 

it was supposed tha he e an na we e Ue mo e han 
simple particles of ma e endu ed h a y B t 
Ehrenberg ha as e a ned a hey possess mou hs eth 
stomachs, muscles, nerves, glands, eyes, — and in short, all the 
important organs of the more perfect animals. Some species 
have from one hundred to two hundred sacs or stomachs con- 
nected with an mtestinal canil, and the thickness of the 
membrane that lineg thew "itotnachs he estimates at one fifty 
m II onth part of an inch 

Thi, late at which these an mis multiplj is prodigious. 
An individual of the hydalma senia had mcreised, in ten 
dtya, to a million , in eleven days, lo four millions ; and in 
twelve days, to sixteen millions But this is moderate, com- 
pared with another •species, which is capable of multiplying, 
m four di,jfl, to one hundred and seventy billions ! 

But perhips the mo''t remarkable facta remam yet to bo 
mentioned Minute * the'-e aniratlcula are, thev are covered 
with a case or shield i,omposed either of puie sdex or oside 
of uon, and when the ar imdl diP"; these shields are depos- 
ited at the botton f the water In this way, incredible 
though It ma^ appear biie beds of she o is or ferruginous 
matter been accumulated, manj feet thicli, which has been 
:s changed in part into solid lock The polishing slate, 
L kind of rotten stone near Bilin, in Giermany, 
IS entirely composed of these skeletons, 14 feet m thickness ; 
and another bed of infusoiial earth, near Lunenburg, is 
more thin 3M feet ihiek let it requires 41,000 millions of 
these skeletonsi to make a cubic inch which weighs 220 
gnins S> that a single skeleton we ghs the 187 millionth 
part of a gra n Miny of the h tidest minerals, such as flint 
and opal, have been found to be composed of the same re- 
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mains , and Ijng iron ore is said to have a similar origin. A 
kind of sihcious marl, a m Hr to that from Bilin, exists prob- 
ably in almost everj town m New England, beneath peat 
bogs In some places, in Ma^sachuselts, this deposit, mixed 
V ith a htlle claj , is fifteen feet thick ; and in Virginiii are 
beds of fossil ammalcula frcm twelve to twenty-five feet thick. 

We hate now airned at the «p plm ultra of the animal 
kingdom, and ^et who can tell what Dew mysteries will be 
unfolded bj fiture imprj^ements m optical instruments? I 
turn, therefore, to the vegetable world, — literally a flowery 
field, — and yet I shall haie time to refer (o only a very few 
facts, abundant as they are. 

A moderate estimate of the number of species already 
described in the vegetable kingdom makes it 69,403. Of 
these, 9100 are flowerless, and their structure is cellular ; 
such as mo'ises, lichens, fungi and sea weeds 60,303 have 
regular flowers, and fhtv halt, a la'jcukr stiucttie Of 
the latter chss 10,629 are monocotjledons, and 49,674 aie 
dicotyledons 

The largest known flower is the Raffiesia Arnoldii, a para- 
sitic plant, a sort of Vine, that bears a flowei three and a 
half feet in d ameter, growing in Sumatra 

Microscopic ffants arc no les^ abindant ind remarl dble 
than microscopic animals Indeed, many of those which I 
have described as belonging to the infusoria are regarded as 
plants bj =ome of the ablest naturalists 

In the Alps at. well as in high latitudes, the enow hvi 
lomi'time'j i red color , and it is found to proceed from the 
presence of a minute fungus, the hamatococcus viiahi, 
The snow fee ms to be the soi! natural to its g owlh It is 
said to be associated with Ining infusoria nhch die ulen 
the snow melts. 
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A still more remarkable fact is, that fermentation is, in most 
cases, the result of the growth of a fungus called the yeast 
plant, the vinegar plant, &c., or torvla cerevisice. The cells 
of this plant multiplyrapidly by the decomposition of the sub- 
stances ia a state of fermentation, and hence the evolution of 
carbonic acid. The cells of this yeast plant are from one 
twenty-four hundredth to one three thousandth of an inch in 
diameter. Whether the process of digestion in the animal 

be determined ; but (here is certainly great similarity in the 
processes. Should digestion come into the same category, it 
would be indeed a marvellous development. 

Crystal! ograp by and mineralogy might furnish abundant 

materials foi' my aubject ; but want of time compels me to pass 
them by ; and I can only add a few things from geology — a 
science so abounding in marvels that a late popular writer 
denominates his work on that subject the Wonders of Geology. 
A careful examination of all the rocks in the earth's crust, 
accessible to man, results in the conclusion, that the whole 
crust of the globe — at least-several miles thick, and probably 
to its centre — has undergone an entire change, and most of 
the rocks several changes, since their creation. The unstrat- 
ificd rocks, which probably form the whole of the interior of 
the globe, have been melted, as all admit. The stratified c'ass, 
lying above the unstratified, have been worn from the latter, 
and then deposited in water. Afterwards, they have been 
solidified by heat, and some of them so nearly melted as to 
become crystallized, constituting the melamorphic rocks. The 
loose materials now covering the surface have also been sub- 
sequently worn off by atmospheric and aqueous agencies, 
from whatever rocks were exposed. So that probably no 
particle in the earth has now the form in which it was origi- 
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nally creattd IIow difilrfiit this fion the conmon\ ow. cf 
the earth s condition ' 

A second conclusion foictd upon the praftical geologist 
IS, that the continent-, of our globe have been for long peuod-j 
and most of thi,m several tiine'i beneath the ocean ind have 
been subsequently elevated from (hence or the wtieio have 
been diiincl off At Iciit two thirds of these contme ts 
are coverfd bj rock's tho i«ands of feet thick abo mdm^ in 
the rernd ns of sea an mah ani plant*? tth ch ined near wheie 
thej ire aiv/ funl and could not hive b en diifled fir To 
accumulate miteritils with then fossil contents seit al ra Its 
thick, must have rfquired immense poiiods of time The 
fractured and upturned condition of mcst of the older rocks 
proves that thej have been elevited by some internal f ice 
acting vertically or 1 itcralh to form contin'-nts But in 
some places the slr-ita e pfcially the newest ha\e nc\tr 
been disturbed and in such cases it seems most prcbtble that 
the waters have been diained ofl Again me have evidence 
often ot the subsidence of the same continent that had lon^ 
been above the waters and then a second emergence Nav 
three and even more vertical movcmLnls of this sort a e 
sometimes shown by the geolog cal monuments Indeed vve 
have proof that existing continents are now t\per cncing s n 
liar changes m s me places rising, and in others falling, \ot 
so slowly as to be unnoticed, save by the most carelul ob 

These vertical chingfi have not been effected without 
causing a vast amount of erosion at the earti s sirfa f 
While the contnents were below the ocean, this noik w is 
aided in hi^h latitides by enormous cebergs chained w h 
boulders, and driven bj the currents along the urfacc 
grmdiag down its salient parts, and sweep ng alon^ tie 
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abraded malerials, even hundreds of miles from their original 
beds. The grooves and poUahed surfaces thus produced still 
remain in such countries as the northern parts of the United 
States, Scotland, and Scandinavia, wherever the rock has not 
been decomposed, and the huge boulders lie every where 
strewed along the course of these ancient icebergs. 

As the continents rose, lakes and rivers would be formed, 
whose currents would bring together and accumulate those 
large deposits of sand and gravel, which in our country show 
themselves In the form of old beaches, ridges, and terraces, 
which can be found at least two thousand feet above the pres- 
ent ocean, and which attest unequivocally the former presence 
of the ocean, and the gradual drainage of the land. 

The amount of abrasion by these various catises has been 
verj- great. In Great Britain, — In South Wales, for Instance, 
— nearly ten tliousand feet in thickness have been worn away. 
Indeed, it is a moderate estimate to say that more matter has 
been swept Into the ocean from England and Scotland than 
now remains above the waters. The same is doubtless true 
in this country, although the observations here have not been 
so accurately made. 

How deeply interesting to every ingenuous mind must it be 
to trace out on the earth's surface the marks of these stupen- 
dous and wonderful changes ! They lie scattered along every 
man's path ; yet how few have an eye open to see them ! 
How many would prefer the baseless visions of romance to 
these mementos of the earth's wonderful history ! 

But geology has other wonders. Wherever on the globe 
the temperature of deep excavations has been ascertained, — 
and the experiment has been made at hundreds of places In 
Europe and America, both in mines and Artesian wells, to the 
depth of two tliousand feet, — the heat has been found to 
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incrpi<ic al Ihp nn an rate of one dpgrep for e\en fi- h fi>e 
feet Al Ibis late, watei would boil at the d pih of a litlle 
moie than a mile, and all rocks would be melted at the depth 
of sixty miles Shall »p, thertfore, conclude that all the 
internal parts of the earth are actually in an incande'jcenl, 
incited state ' Manj of IIip ablest geologists ha\e not '^een 
how they could escape this conclusion pipecially when thej 
see how It explain? the spheroidal liguie of the earth, al=o 
the phenomena ol active and extinct volcanoes the piolru 
sion of the un^ljatified julXs the numerous elpvalions of 
mountains and continents that haie taken place ind the fact 
that a tropical climate once prevailed in the northern le 
guns of the globe, eiei to the arctic circle Besides ii 
has beei proved by the piolounl mathematical reseirches of 
Baron Fou ler that even though all the internal parts of the 
earth below the defth of eighteen or tvienty milea aie fiie 
bundled times hotfrthan boiling water, — that is, in a melted 
state — it would not increase the lemperituie at the suiface 
more than one degree in two hundred thousand years. So 
that even if such be the case, it cannot sensibly atfect the 
climate. Although, therefore, it would be presumptive to say 
that this doctrine of internal heat is as well established as the 
Newtonian doctrine of gravitation, yet every candid mind 
will acknowledge that it bears the strongest marks of proba- 
bility, and that it lacks but iittle of being placed among the 
settled principles of science. And yet what an immense and 
startling conclusion ! 

Still more certainly demonstrated is another related con- 
clusion, viz., that the whole globe in early times was in a 
mellcd slate, and has been slowly cooling ever since. It is 
certain that its internal parts arc now at a higher temperature 
than the surface, and that the planetary space around the 
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e^rlh is as low as 70° below zero on Fahi'enhcit'a scale. The 
laws of heat show, therefore, that the process of refrigeraiion 
must be now going on, and however little heat now escapes, 
it increases as we run backward through past ages, until we 
reach a period when it must have been great enough to have 
melted all known substances. And that such a state of things 
once existed, the character of the rocks demonstrates. For it 
is agreed on all hands that alt the unstratified formations were 
once melted. Almost equally unanimous is the opinion that 
the stratified rocks, whether crystalline or sedimentary, were 
derived chiefly by abrasion fiom the unstratified. The sphe- 
roidal figure of the earth, exactly fcuch as would he taken by 
a fluid globe revolving with tht, velocitj of the earth, confirms 
this conclusion. And so do the ftct's is to the tropical and 
ultra-tropical character of the organic remains in the older 
rocks in high latitudes. Original fluidity and subsequent re- 
frigeration are seemitigh the only theory that will explain the 
elevation and subsidence of continents and mountain ranges. 
Jforeover, the slow psissage of worlds from a liquid and even 
a gaseous to a solid stale, seems to be a law of the material 
universe. So that really the evidence appears to be over- 
whelming, to prove the early igneous fluidity of the earth. 
And scientific men will not long hesitate, if some of them now 
do, to place this among the demonstrated verities of philoso- 
phy, as the basis of reasoning in physics and in religion. 

But after all, probably the history of the remains of animals 
and plants, found buried hundreds and thousands of feet deep 
in the rocks, and often converted into stone, is generally re- 
garded as the most interesting part of geology. In Great 
Britain the rocks containing these relics are from ten to 
eleven miles thick, and in this country much thicker. Not 
less than 30,000 species of animals and plants have already 
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be the exception of a few 

fl clay and mart, ihey are 

fl m se w living on the globe ; 

esistible, that the fossil 

ra re the present races had 

ogether the remains in 

th fi g e found to be so entirely 

la k t ha^e been contempo- 

g bpen created, and after 

oc d li-ive been destroyed 

m er fitted to the altered 

condition of the surfai'e , and that at least fi\ e or six changes 
of this sort took place before the creition of man and bis con- 
temporaries Nor do geologists supprse that this vieW con- 
flicts with revelation For although JMjses fixes the date of 
the cieition of the piesent races of oig^mc beings on the 
earth, which ippeaied about 6000 >ears ago, he does not fix 
thf time of tlie creation of the globe ; which he says took 
pUce m the beginning, — a term perfectly indefinite as to 
time, — and therefore between that event and the appearance 
of men upon il, immense periods might have rolled away, 
during w hich the fossil j aces miglit h ive lived and died. And 
that thoae peiiods muht have bi,(,n immensely long, no one 
conver-iant with the details of geology can doubt, although 
the proui cannot be here gnen What enlarged and refresh- 
ing \iews does this theorj exhibit to ua of the plans and be- 
nevolen*,e of the Deily I 

Another interesting conclusion on this subject is, that when 
these lossil animiN and plants Ined, the climate of those 
northern regions must have been tropical, or even ultra-trop- 
ical They aie often much larger than their representatives 
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of tho same races that now live between the tropics ; and 
often perfect giants compared with tlie pygmy races that are 
now found in northern regions. 

Perhaps the most remarkable animal of the saurian tribe 
was the iguanodon — an enormous reptile that lived on land 
and fed on vegetables, and resembled the iguana of the West 
Indies. The average length of this animal was thirty feet, 
and its circumference fourteen feet. I thought it might give 
a more impressive idea of this reptile to exhibit a drawing of 
it of the natural size, (Exhibited in the lecture.) 

I have no doubt but this drawing gives a tolerably accurate 
idea of this huge animal, although of course less perfect than 
if the living specimen had stood before the artist. It shows 
you what sort of inhabitants had possession of Great Britain 
before the Anglo-Saxons. The largest analogous reptile now 
iiving there is only a few inch n 1 gth How different 
must have been tlie climate and g t t n f that country 
from what they now are, to nour huh n t s ! I do rot 
think ihpie is anv evidence that th a m 1 ery ferocious 

and savage, and therefore I ha had h n of benevo- 

lence diawn Krqe Nevertheless, I confess that the drawing 
strongly lemmds mo of Milton's description of Satan : — 

"■With lead uplift above the waves, 
Tliat sparkling blsied, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay fioatiiig maiij a rood, in hulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian or earth-born, that warred on Jove ; 
Briareos, or Tjphon, whom the den 
Ey ancient Taieus held, or that sea beast, 
Leviathan, whom God of all his works 

In the valley of Connecticut River especially, but also in 
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several otlier places in tliis country, and in Europe, the tracks 
of a large number of animals have been found in (he sand- 
stone, and some of tliem are of an extraordinary character. 
In Massachusetts and Connecticut, not less than sixty species 
have been brought to light, twelve or iifteen of which were 
made by four-legged, but the rest by two-legged animals ; 
and some of these must have been as gigantic and heteroclitic 
as any that have been disinterred in any country. Some of 
them appear to have been three-loed birds, with feet sixteen 
to eighteen inches long, with a stride from four to sLx feet. 
Another was a biped, with four toes, and a foot about twenty 
inches long — apparently a two-legged frog, with a foot two 
or three liraea as large as that of an elephant ! Another track 
indicates an animal with three forward toes some fifteen inches 
long, and a small hind toe ; and though a biped, its tail has 
left a distinct trace on the rock. Such animals have no rep- 
resentatives among living races, yet they were once common 
along this river. 

With what interest and enthusiasm does the antiquary open 
and attempt to decipher and arrange tlie mutilated rolls of 
Eome ancient papyrus that has just been brought to light, and 
whose contents reveal a new and an earlier chapter in a na- 
tion's history, or tell of the former existence of some race 
before unknown ! Shall not the geologist be pardoned if he 
indulges some of the same feelings when he discovers and can 
read, even though imperfectly, archives of far more ancient 
date, bring fresh before his mind races of animals, new and 
peculiar, that tenanted the globe untold ages before man be- 
came its possessor.' If an event becomes more interesting 
the farther it is thrown back into the past, geological facls 
must in this respect take the precedence of all oliiers. For 
the most ancient event in chronology — the six days' work of 
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creation — I hid almo'^t =i.id is the mnat rec nl in geology. 
From thence ne wander back through a duration which cao 
be measured only bj the "uccessioa of events, lod not by 
chronological cjcles, e\cept to ascertain from e\isting agen- 
cies that theintei-venmgpenodsha^e beema^tlj long. Then, 
too, the records, which the geologist digs flora the rocks, of 
animal and (pgetable existence at imme'isurablj remote pe- 
riods, aie often as fresh as if mtombed jesterdiy. Their 
most delicate paits — e\en the eye m some instances — are 
as peifect as when the animai was alive, and the footmarks, 
which he sees following one another in succession, are as dis- 
tinct as those of living animals passing over the mud or snow 
before his eyes ; while the pattering of a shower, that fell on 
the same surface thousands of ages ago, is as fresh before him 
as if every drop had been instantly petrified. 

How many millions of men have spent their days, and final- 
ly sacrificed their lives, in order to leave some memento of 
their labors that would go down to posterity ! and yet not a 
vestige of their existence reraains upon the earth 1 But the 
birds and reptiles that passed over the surface long before the 
globe was fit for the residence of man, have left marks of 
their transit which can never be effaced. The proudest mon- 
uments of human art will moulder down and disappear ; but 
as long as there are eyes to behold them, the sandstone of the 
Connecticut valley will never cease to remind future genera- 
tions of the gigantic races that passed over it when in a half 
formed state. 

Reptiles and birds, a problem yc have anlved 
Munneverhas — to leave a trace 0(1 earth 
Too deep for lime and fate to "eiir a»ay. 

It would be appropriate lo my subject to indulge the imugi- 
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nation, for a few moments, id viewing science prospectively ; 
that is, in predicting from its past history its future triumphs. 
But I am admonished that your patience has already been 
severely taxed, and can, therefore, only allude to a very few 
prospective applications of science to the welfare and happi- 
ness of society. 

Notwithstanding the wonders which steam is accomplishing 
in our day, whoever will compare the description of the first 
steam engine invented hy the Marquis of Worcester, in 1663, 
with those which now sweep with giant strength over land and 
w b 'la fi d h s still greater triumphs to achieve. 

B h h m nt with several agents of analogous 

h n power ; and he cannot but con- 

fid p h h ne is not distant when some of 

k h p steam ; because safer, more pow- 

d easily managed. Indeed, I know 

ol b h g the resistance of the air, that will 

p n velocity by the locomotive and the 

b d fin g h Q that now attained. 

fa ty s ago had predicted what is now 

d ss d h d ds of electric telegraph offices, he 

w d b o k pon as a visionary dreamer. I well 

be d for my reputation as a sane man, 

VI h d th ng sentence, in a lecture written 

abo h h a St experiments with the telegraph 

b P ss h ts England, and Professor Morse in 

this country; "There is every reason to believe," I said, 
" that by Professor Morse's telegraph, which he has already 
tried over an extent of a mile or two, information will be con- 
veyed as fast as a printer can set up types. So that were 
such a train laid between Washington and this place, [Salem,] 
the president's message, or any interesting speech, might be 
16^ 
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in prin ffi 

livery. h 

has ce d d 

world hd p 

hand tth h li n 

and tw h ffi I 

Wha my ab p f m y 

develop ph ph iffi 

not be lery strange, however, if bj combmin^ ^alvanihrn witli 
photograpliy, the same picture, which is sketched by the sun's 
cliemical rays, should be engraved by electricity. Indeed, an 
approximation to such a result has already beeo attained. 

Since chemists can ascertain the elements of the most use- 
ful substances, the prospect seems fair that they will be able 
to unite these elements yet more extensively than they have 
done, so as to form the substances. And, indeed, within a 
few years they have ascertained (hat linen rags, by the action 
of a cheap acid, will produce more than their weight of sugar, 
and that a coarse but palatable bread can be made of saw 
dust. Who can tell how soon the time may come when the 
poor man will only need to purchase a cord of wood to SLip- 
ply his family with bread during the winter ? * 

The fear has often been indulged that many of the colder 
countries of the globe must ultimately become nearly unin- 
habitable, from a failure of fuel. An application of a geo- 
logical discovery ia Germany has, it seems to me, thrown a 
gleam of light on this point. The rapid increase of heat as 
we descend into the earth, and the ease with which Artesian 
wells are formed to a great depth, led a manufacturer to bore 

* Hetscliers Discourse, &c., p. 48. 
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one, that lie might bring wa k 

free from ice during the wint No d d d n 

this object, but by conducting w n p p )p h gh 

his whole establishment, it g Y h h 

fires unnecessary. Is not her an h b 

accessible to human industi'y d y 

In my view, the most inte ng h d 

anticipated improvements in sc and h g 

amount of leisure which will hi b IT d d h 

mass of mankind for inielle and n m 

But I do not believe that P d d 

coveries to come out fully lil h w p a 

leisure aright. For if they d h y 

prove a greater curse than a b at. g 

But I forbear, lest I shou d h og oo 

into the regions of the uncert n d h n 

I have now presented befo d f n 

the different sciences, of the d h h n ff o 

the youthful mind, as a substitute for the wonders of romance. 
And can I doubt vshat will be the choice of every noble and 
ingenuous soul ? Does it need any analysis of the labors of 
the most celebrated writers of fiction to make every one feel 
how infinitely superior is nature to all their fancies ? And 
science is ihe history of nature — the history of (he works of 
(lie Deity. And shall the inventions of man come into com- 
petition with the inventions of the Deity ? 

"ONatiire! how in Every charm supreme ! 
Whose votarieE feast on raptures ever new ! 
for the fire and voiee of aeraphim, 
To eiTiB thy glorieE ivith devotion due ! " 

It has not been my intention to make this audience ac- 
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COMPAnED 

quainted with the sciences ii|)on which I have touched. But 
I wished to give a sample of the wonders that will meet him 
at every step, who resolutely engages in the study of any de- 
partment of science, I say a sample only; for the farther 
he advances, the more enchanting will the prospect become, 
and the richer and more plenteous the gems that will reward 
his search. But not so with the devotee of romance. Though 
for a time he may seem to be quaffing nectar, yet, ere long, 
to use the graphic language of inspiration, it shall even he as 
when a hungry man dreameth, and behold he eateth ; hut he 
awakeik, and Ms soul is empty : or as when a thirsty man 
dreatneth, and behold he drinkelh ; but he awakelh, and hehold 
he is faint, and his soul hath appetite. 

Will it not he pardoned if one who for thirty years has been 
almost constantly engaged in the examination of nature should 
bear testimony, from his own experience, to the charms and 
pleasures of science ? I know it would be vanity for me to 
pretend to a profound acquaintance with science, or to distinc- 
tion in h. But I cannot feel thit it isiamty topioftssa stiong 
attachment lo it. Indeed, how ungrateful m mp not to rec- 
ommend with enthusiasm that which has epietd btfoie me 
so many and such delightful prospect'^ tlong the pith of life ; 
which has furnished a delightful letreat fiom the agitations 
and vexations of the woild; which has thrown so many gleams 
of light into the darkest part of my path ; which has led me 
to many a clear and sparkling fountain, and permitted me to 
breathe an atmosphere of peace and happiness ! Often haie 
I known the time, when, through feeble health, the languid eye 
looked out with indifference, if not absolute disgust, upon all 
the ordinary objects of life ; but never has a view of nature, 
dressed in the garb of science, failed to rally back the sinking 
powers, relume the leaden eye, and diffuse animation and joy 
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through the soul A dialing i shed writer of fiction aad false 
philosophy, lo chagrui and disgu'^t e\pressed a regret that l:e 
had ever been bt>i n But leav ing ev ery thing else out of ihe 
3 the day in which I was born, because I 



to lament that they were ever born ! 

Many, many are the bright eyes that are turned upon mo 
at this moment ; eyes sparkling with health and hope. Must 
any of these be palsied by the withering touch of such disap- 
pointment ? O, if their possessors will not place their hopes 
of happiness in factitious aifd unnatural pursuits, hut in a 
knowledge and a love of nature, they will have a refuge amid 
all the storms and fluctuations of life, and those eyes may ha 
bright and sparkling even amid the frosts of age. 
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190 THE W-ONDEKS OF SCIENCE COMPARED 

I would not undervalue other sources of happiness, which 

are mercifully provided for us in this world. I only wish to 

show that the pursuit of science, as a means of happiness, 

has strong claims upon the attention ; that it does not interfere 

oc ff 



th m d 

and darkness rest upon the brightest spots. Yet he knows 
that the works of the Deity will form objects of study in a 
future state, where nothing intercepts the pure rays of truth, 
and that those works are vast enough to fill and feast the soul 
through the round of eternal ages. Such hopes as these con- 
stitute the true nobility of man : — 
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To call heaven's rich, unfafhonii 

Our own ! To rise in aeieijce as in blisa 

To read creation, read its mighty pi 

In the bare bosom of tho Deity ! 

In an elemily, what scenes shall st: 

Adventures thicken ! novelties surp 

What webs of wonder shall i 

■What full day pour on all the paths of heaven, 

And light th' Almighty's footsteps in the deep ! ' 
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THE RELIGIOUS BEARINGS OF MAN'S 
CREATION. 



Sceptical minds are fond of selecting and giving prom- 
inence to those facts, historical or scientific, that have an un- 
favorable bearing upon reUgion. This is natural ; and why 
should not the friends of religion sometimes illustrate subjects 
derived from the same Yields, which strengfben our failh, and 
clarify our views of the great principles of natural and re- 
vealed Irulh ? Guided by this principle, I propose this morn- 
ing to discuss the religious bearings of man's creation. 

Of this event we have two records ; the one revealed, the 
other scientific. Let us look at the details of both, and then 
we shall be able to see the religious relations of the subject. 

The scriptural account of man's creation is full, explicit, 
and peculiar ; more so than any other event of the six days' 
work. I shall call your attention to a few only of the prom- 
inent facts therein developed ; particularly such as have a 
parallel in the scientific history of our world. 

1. Revelation teaches us that man was the last of the ani- 
mals created. 

None of them were produced lilt the fifth day, when the 
(192) 
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waters were commanded to briny forth abundant?!) the mov- 
ing creature that hath life, and fold that may 'jty above the 
eartJi in the open firmament of heaven. And God created 
great whales, and eeery living thing that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly after their kind, and ecery 
Kinged fowl after his kind. At the beginning of the sixth 
day, God also said. Let the earth bring forth the lining crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle and creeping thing and beast of 
the earth after his kind. Next follows, as the closing act of 
the demiurgic week, the introduction of man. 

If we turn now to the scientific history of our race, we 
shall tind essentially the same account of its origin as revela- 
tion presents. If Science cannot say positively that man was 
the very last of the animals created, she can and does say, 
that he waa among the most recent. The arguments to prove 
this point are exceedingly simple and satisfactory. The chief 
one is this : — 

We find rocks in various places on tlie earth to hiive accu- 
«iulatt,d m the course of past ages, to- the depth of eight or 
ten miles, and m them we find buried the remains of the ani- 
mals and plants that Ined ut the diffeient periods when the 
successive strata were formed Many ntw species were in- 
tioduLcd from time to iimf, but nowhere on the globe do we 
discover human remains till we ii^e to tSie newest formations, 
not in fict till we reach the loose co\ering of soil, cKy, and 
gravel ?[iiedd over tbe suifice, and called allu\ium, whose 
loner pait has been more usually denominited drifl,or dilu 
vium This deposit is never more than a few huiidied feet 
thick, usually not o( er one oi tw o hundred , and I know of no 
example in which It is pretended that human bones occur as 
deep below the surface os one hundred feet. Yet the whole 
depth of rock from which animal remains have been dug out 
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is beiween 50,000 and 60,000 feet, and at least 30,000 spe- 
cies of animals differing from any now alive have been dis- 
interred in the rocks. Yet man is not among ihem. But no 
reason can be given why he is not, had he lived in any of the 
periods before the alluvial ; for his bones, being composed of 
the same materials as those of other animals, would be no 
more subject to decay than theirs ; as is proved, in fact, by 
their appearance upon ancient battle fields, where they lie 
mingled with those of horses and elephants. 

The precise period when man first appeared on earth has 
been a question of deep interest among scientific men, and 
their eyes have been wide open to every fact bearing upon 
the subject. In earlier times, when oompirtlive anatomy wi^ in 
its infancy, the bones of other animals were mistaken for those 
of man, and in one case a fossil man wis announced quite 
deep in the rocks, which turned out beneath the <:crut n zing 
glance of Cuvier, to be a gigantic salamander and the bones 
of mammoths were in Switzerland regirded a'^ those of giants 
and in England as those of the fallen angels But since com 
paralive anatomy has applied to fossil bones principles ^nd 
modes of investigation little less certain than those of math 
ematics, every able geologist his -ibandOned the expectition 
of finding human remains below the superficial ieposits the 
lowest of which are, in a geologic nl sense very recent In 
the words of Sir Charles Lyell, If there be a difference of 
opinion .respecting the occurrence in certan deposts of the 
remains of man and his works, it is always in reference to 
strata confessedly of the most modem order and it is never 
pretended that our race coexisted w ith ^ssemblages of an mals 
and plants of which all, or even a large proportion of the spe- 
cies, are extinct." 

It is well known that geologists have divided (hose loose 
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that these causes have not always acteil with equal intensity, 
and that the greater part of drift is anterior to the great body 
of alluvium. But adinitling any degree of parallelism ia the 
o|)eration of these causes, the discovery of human remains in 
drift does not necessarily show them to be of great antiquity. 
Their age can be settled only by settling that of the deposit 
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in whicii they occur. Moreover, from tliis unsettled slate of 
opinion as to these formations, it does not follow, because one 
observer announces human remf^ins ia drift, that others ivould 
admit ihcm to belong to that deposit. When such announce- 
ments, therefore, are made, we should draw no inference as 
to the antiquity of the remains till the discoverer has told us 
what he means by drift, 

I ought, perhaps, to add 1 h Ik f 

roent among able writer 1 m g wh 1 1 h 

the term fossil. Origi i ! d d j th g m I 

as well as organic, dufmh hSy d 

guishcd writer, " Gcolo 1 d 1 p *« 

the remains of animals dpllsf d dml h 

— Lyell. Says another A b d f 1 b dy is 

which has been buried ill d d poch 

and has been preserved, or left there unequivocal traces of 
its existence." — M. Deskayes. A third defines a fossil as 
" every organized body, or vestige of it, found naturally 
buried in the earth's strata, in a state different from the nor- 
mal and actual conditions of existence." — M. D'OrMgny. 
A fourth applies the word fossil to " every organic body found 
naturally buried in the earth, which has been preserved, or 
has left traces not doubtful of its existence ; provided that the 
deposit in which it occurs has been formed under the influence 
of circumstances different from those now passing before our 
eyes." — Jtf. Pictet* 

Now, some writers have taken it for granted, that if they 
can only make out that man is found in a. fossil state, he must 
have lived before Adam. But until the meaning of this term 

• Traite de Paleontologie, par Ptofesseur F. J. Kctet, Tome Prra»ier, p. 
III. See also Lehrbiich der Geognosie, von Dr. Carl Friedrich Naiimajtti, 
Ersler Band, p. 812. Dr, Kauinann's views eotreapond esseiilially with 
those of Sir Charles Lyell. 
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can be made more definite tliaji it now is, a fossil man is not 
necessarily preadamie. He may not even be antediluvian. 

Let us now look briefly at the most remarkable examples 
of organic remains tiiat have been thouglit to prove the great 
antiquity of the human race, if not geologically, yet chrono- 
logically considered. 

In the British Museum, and the Royal Cabinet iu Paris, are 
specimens of human skeletons from Guadaloupe, in solid rock, 
hard as marble. To a person unfamiliar with rocks, these 
seem very striking examples of fossil mea. But in fact this 
rock is daily forming in all the West Indian Archipelago, by 
die cementation of fragments of corals and shells worn ofF 
and collected by the waves ; and it is not probable that these 
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hq k 



nd h has h 



ngh h 
P d 
dy 



th h d bed h d pe 

b h m ns d p d 

same time with thobC of e\tinct hvenis bears ind miatodoDS 
In the language of Si Charlcj Lvell It '; not on the e\i 
dcnce of ^uch mte mi\tiires that we ought read h to ad i it, 
either the ! igh dntiqmty of the h ii lan race or the recent 
data of (,erta n lost spec es of quadiuprds 

In our own cou try several exanples of fossil men have 
been announced of late with much confidence At Ndtchez, 
It IS ?aid that a human pehia was found i cHj beneath 
' a dduMil deposit in FlondT a law and foot in a. cun 
glomerate coril reef limestone sa d ti be at least ten thou 
sand J ears old another beneath four aic eit cypress swamjs, 
near New O leans s ifeen feet below the s rfaci_ who^ie pe 
nod cf sepulti e } afl been p t at 57 600 jeari ago 

Ever> p ictieal gLolop'it knows well how extremely incer 
tain aie all =uch calculations of the lime requisite lo form an 
alluvial dcjobit of a given thickness first because we ha\e 
so^eryfew data for c mpari&on and secondH because the 
work 13 so \er\ difftrenf in some phee^J from what it is in 
others Moreover the miiiv ciuse'i hy which the remt ms of 
recent animals might become mixed with the extinct ones. 
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render it necessary to -icrutimze all such cases as the above, 
with exlrome care, bpfoiewe can confidently assign a very 
high antiquity to these supposed fo-sds , and accordingly, 
most of the ablest geologists, who h'ne carefully examined 
the facta in these examples, are not convinced of their reli- 



But suppose we admit all that is claimed in the cases that 
have been stated, viz., that human remains do occur in such 
situations as to prove that man was a contemporaiy of some 
of the extinct races of animals — will this prove a higher an- 
tiquity to man than the Bible allows ? 

Not necessarily, I reply; for we have undoubted proof 
that since the biblical epoch of man's creation, several largo 
animals have disappeared from the globe. In New Zealand, 
for instance, no less than eleven species of gigantic birds, and 
several other species in Midagiscir, Eodiiguez, ind Bouibon, 
ha\e become extinct, probably withn i few hundrtd \cuib 
For we find their hali burned bones mised with those of man 
on spots which were once the scenes of cinmbal feista How 
faKe the inference which should hence xn&kc these hunnn 
bones of verv great antquitv, beciuse found among e\tinr"t 
animals' Again, the great mislodon of this couatr% oftpn 
occurs buried in our peat swimpo, is at Newburg, onh i 
few feet below the surtace , in J apparently, theiefoie, ll s 
animal did not perish till a very late epoch in the allm nl pf 
nod, nor is it possible to show that it ma> not have bten 
ahve since the fifth day's work oJ creation Should we tl (.n 
even find a human skeleton in the same deposit as that of the 
mastodon, we might siiU rea-ionably doubt whether it had a 

I trust that these details ivrll not be legardcd as mappro 
pnate on the Sabbath, when it is recollected how important to 
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my object it is to show from science the recent origin of man, 
and what strenuou'i exeilions iie made at the present daj to 
establish hi** preddamic exislence I only regret that I cannot 
go more into details, but I feel as if the following positions 
were incoatrovertibly est^bllshed 

Fust, that the occurrence of human rcmaing in drift does 
not certainly show man's preadamic existence 

Secondly neither is it shown by finding hib bones mi\ed 
with thosp of some e^.tinct animals 

But thirdh, there is too m ich doubt stiU attached to all 
cases of the supposed antidiluiian origin of human rLmiui'^ 
found in the eirlh, to allow anj one to conclude cprtdinly that 
they occur either in ancient drift or among extinct preadamic 
races, except by ace dent 

Yet, fourthly id n ag the r occ rrence n <!uch circum- 
stances, it is still e phaticiUy tr e 1 at ac ord g to science, 
man is among 1 e mos recent of i an ma s c eated, since 
his remains have ne er been fo d I w ai 100 feel, while 
in the more than 50,000 feet of rock below, abounding with 
other animals, they arc not found.* 



inga happen to be at hand, respecting the time of man's appearance on the 
globo. 

" It may be stated," says Professor John Phillips, " as a general admis- 
Bion, that man did not exist on tlie globe during the ecoondary and probably 
not during the epoch of eocene and pleionenc formations, and that sufScienl 
evidence for his coexistence in northern climes with the mammoths and hip- 
popotami ie yet wanting ; but as the races of oxen, horses, camels, &c., had 

eventually, this question ivill be decided in the affirmatiie." — FMUips'a 
Slamial of GeolBpj,p.4S8. iMidnn 1R65. 

" Does man esist in a fossil state P " inquitcs M. Altide D'Oilrigny. " By 
coasting weU-Bstablished facts, lie have no doubt of the truth of the affirms- 
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2. Man, according to the inspired account, was placed at 
the head of all creatures on earth. 

tivt, ptirtioulail}' in the sense which me give to the nord fossil. (Sec text, 
p. 196.) Now, since we udmit man to be in a. los^i oonditLon, we may 
inquice to what epoch his remains belong. The last geological stages — 
the Subapennine and Fahlunien — n-hich preceded the Adstmg epoch, da 
they show any where traces of human remains eiUiet in marine or terrestrial 
deposits ? We think we can reply in the negative ; for no well-established 
fact will sustain the opinion thnt they do occur therein. Human remains 
are peculiar to caverns, or osseous breccias, or alluvions. It follows from 
thence that fossil horoan remains, whenever they have been careftiUy ob- 
served, are met with, in all cases, along with other beings of the existing 
epoch, and are fossil in contemporaneous deposits. Human bones are want- 
ing entirely in the two last stages (geological) which have preceded our 
own." — Coura Elementaire de Palmnlologie et de Geologie, ^., par 31. 
Aloide D'Orbigny. Premier vol%mie, p. 162. Paris, 1849. 

" Have human fossils been found ? Did man appear on the globe before 
fiie present epoch?" inquires Professor Rctet. "Such is the important 
question to which modem science seems to give a negative answer, although 
at various times it has been ju^ed othenvise. The true question appears to 
me to be the following : What animals peopled Europe when man first 
appeared, and, by consequent, at what geological period can his origin tie 
placed i All paleontologists, at this day, are agreed that there is no proof 
of hie existence during the tertiary epoch or the anterior epochs. All who 

diluvial and modem epochs, will know also that this question may be treated 
without prejudice, and according to facts alone. I have shown, in fact, that 
we may probably regard these tivo periods as forming tc^efher a single 
series, during which hfe has been neither entirely interrupted nor renewed, 
at least in Europe ; and during which partial, local, and successive inunda- 
tions have deposited several formations, destroying only some species." 
After reviewing the facts, Professor Pictet concludes, " 1. That man was not 
established in Europe at the commenc«uent of the diluvial epoch ; 2. That 
some migrations probably took place in the course of the diluvial period ; 
3. That the definite estabhshment of man in Europe, and tiie occupation of 
that continent by a numerous population, probably took place after the great 
inundation which deposited the rolled fragments in the caverns and on tiie 
plains of the continent." — Piclei's Traite de Palemitologie, ^e., Toiae 
Premie, p. U5 et aeq. Seconde edition. Paria, 1853, 
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And Gyd said. Let ua make man in our image, after our 
likeness ; and let them have dominion over lite fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and oner all 
the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon ilte 
earth So God a eated man m his own image, tn (At i/aage 
of God created he him, male and female created he them 
And God blessed them, and God satd unto them. Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and svhdue it and 
haie dominion oier the fish of the sea, and over the foul of 
the atr, and oier every hung thing that moielh upon llie 

Who IS not struck with the exalted chiractei and off(,e 
assigned to man in this passage by his C eator f And the 
features of his chancier thit give him this preeminence are 
distmctlj staled It is not his physical oiganization, for 
though iearially made in this respect, he is scarcely supei or 
to some of the monkey tribe denominated quadiumEinous, or 
eien to the mammiieious animals But his exiltition rests 
on hia mtellectual and moral powers That rich sentence, 
So God creattd man m his own image, in the image of God 
created he him, is full of meaning and inteiest. Tht, image 
of God ! What is that ? Who would dare apply such lan- 
guage to man, if God had not done it ? A Being of infinite 
moral and intellectual attributes, immaterial and immortal, 
condescends to state, without qualification, that he has stamped 
his own image upon a creature of his hand, and therefore 
g VPS h 1 do men ovr all other creatures in the same world. 
If so e of them si ow a spark of intelligence, not one diaiov- 
e a s gle moral cl aracteristic ; and as to intellect, if any 
of he [osssfl a all, it is immeasurably inferior to man's. 
If the d ot ai d the lo g-degraded savage show a mental heb- 
etude and grossness even inferior to many of the brutes, the 
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proper fe e ce s ot it the rice a e II d o I e quad- 
ru a a b t tl at in s ch cases thp de elo e t of mind is 
pre eoted by nat ral or art fi -il obi> ct ons O he other 
1 d the lof est exh b on of men al a d mo al power 



highest on the qiiadrumanous scale. But this is a false infer- 
ence, if we look no farther than the physical organization. 
The most prognathous, iliick-llpped Hottentot stands far above 
the semi-quadrupedal orang. Says one of our ablest Amer- 
ican comparative anatomists,* " The organization of anthro- 

• Professor Jeffries Wyman. 
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poid quadrumana justifies the naturalist in placing them at 
the head of the brute creation, and placing them in a position 
in which they, of all the animal series, shall he nearest to 
man. Any anatomist, however, who will take the trouble to 



similar to those in man ; yet who has so low an opinion of 
his own mental powers is not to see an immense disparity 
between the psychological charictenstics of biutes and of 
men? The difference doL^ not lif merrH, or chioflj, in the 
original strength or wl iknc&s of these ficulties For if 
measured by such a teat, we might well hesitate to ascribe a 
marked superiority to man , since in his inikncy he is of ill 
animals one of the most helpless, and with less of instinctiie 
power than they, and with a lardj development of intellect, 
he really often appears to disadvantage by their side. But 
let time pass on, and while the brutt make? scarcely no prog- 
ress, you will see a surpiism^ expansion and invigoration of 
the powers of the infant, is it rises to the stage of youth and 
manhood. Esceptiog in the case of idiocy or disease, you 
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cannot stop, though you may retard, the expanding process ; 
and by cultivation you may wonderfully accelerate and per- 
fect it. But uU such labor will be nearly wasted upon the 
brute. His instincts are capable of some improvement ; but 
when you try your hand upon his mental powers, you will see 
at once that you have got no fotmdation oa which to build. 
A few animals may, indeed, with great care, be taught to do 
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Of the idiot I shall speak shortly. But in respect to the 
Hottentot and the negro, it is not true that Ihey cannot com- 
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pieheii s ipntific truths \ou hiie onl\ to sib|PL.t tliem to 
tht cultuie that has beea bpsiowed upon civilized man, espr 
cnlly if continued thioii^h aucceaeive geneiationg, and net 
only shall thej be able to understand icieiice, but it maj be 
to ri-ae almosit to the IpisI of the ]Ne«tons the La Phces, the 
Leibnitzea, and the Ciniers of proud Euripe Africaner, 
while prowling with the lion and the hyena for his human 
nrey, may be only i htlle the most sagacious biutp tor, aa 
Ciceio saya, " What 11 the ditlerence whethei 1 man til e the 
form ot a biute, or, ha\mg the hgure of 1 man, shon the 
Sdvigene^ of a biute ? " 

Bui «hen Afiicaner ha-* been subdued b^ thp gospel, lud 
learna to aspiie alter Lnowtedge, he shows that earl> disci 
phne was alone wanting to make him as well knosm for men- 
tal and mori! excclloace as be was for savage ferocitj But 
his foimer fdlow tigeis and hsenas could neither be thus 
tamed njr educated He shows himself possessed of an in 
tellectual pimtiple within, that e\alt8 him far, far abo^e them 

I admit that, as a matter of fact, a laige propoxtion of the 
human family exhibit but a feeble intellectual development, 
and, in popular language, are ]iK.lh represented (is but little 
above the biutis But e\en though the majoiity are thus 
degraded, aie they to be taken as a meaauie of the mentai 
power of the race, or shall we rather look upon the piinecs 
of (he intellectual world ai fair samples of what the whol:* 
race might become, if all obstructions were taken out of the 
waj I I ha\e already intimated that I am an ad\ocate of 
the latter \iew For we do know that the mo&t poweiful 
intellect is 10 lured to the weoineis of intanc\ b\ the fon e 
of bodily discaac, and that m nds seemingly weak in eaiiv 
life, have become strong when health was invigorated, and 
peculiar cncumatanees roused them to action It is alao true 
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the other ; feeling a satisfactioQ when he conforms to the one, 
and dissatisfaction when he yields to the other. This power 
assimilates him more than any thing else to the Deity, whose 
approval of holiness and hatred of sin are infinitely strong. 

Now, these moral faculties are entirely wanting in fho 
brutes. They may be taught to perform certain actions, and 
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refrain from others ; but there is not the shadow of proof 
that they have any consciousness of riglit and wrong. Thoir 
actions are all prompted by instinct, or by the fear of punish- 
ment, or the hope of reward. There is no conscience witliin 
to approve or to condemn ; nor have they any idea of a 
Moral Governor, who will reward virtue and punish vice. 
This, the grandest idea of which created beings are capable, 
is man's sole prerogative of all beings in this lower world, 
and it constitutes his highest disii notion. 

It may be said — and correctly, too, as I admit, though 
contrary to long-received opinions — thai there are degraded 
races of mcn,,who not only have no idea of any being supe- 
rioi to themwhes bit no m n! ECnsc to accuse oi e\cise 
the r actions so tfat not even muider, or any othei mon 
fetroua cmne will aw ken the ahghtest elf cond"™ nation * 
and hence it is ma ntained that min s hoaste I monl mtuie 
IS the result of conventional julea and therefore not an or gi 
ml implanted power of diiine origin But the existence of 
monl feelings is too nearly universal in the hum^n bosom, 
and too ncaily identical m character in all hearts to be le 
ferred to fluctiating human opinions And the verj few 
cases in which the m ril sense seems to he wanting are e\ 
plained plaiisiblv bj cdmitting that e\treme degradation aid 
iiniestrained wickedness com lulled from generation to gen 
eiation can so sear the moial sensibilities that they seen 
utteih dead for a time Nevertheless let the truth be pourc 1 
in upon =iuch a soul with an accompanying dmne influence 
and moral hfe w II be a„ain awakened who e cords shall 
Mbrite to tie slightest loui-h 

But njl so with the brute B\ no froce'-s can jru a alei 

• See MofTit ■> S them Aft ca, pp 89, 1 , IS -tc , & stli ed Oon 
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waters hrirtg forth abundantly the moving creatine tJiat hath 
life, and fowl that may fiy in the open firmament of heaven. 
And God said, on the sixlh day, Let the earth bring forth the 
living creature after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and 
least of the earth after his kind ; and it was so. Here the 
command appears to be directed to the earth and the waters, 
to put forth a power for the production of these organic 
races; and it might be argued, perhaps, with some plausi- 
bility, that this power was inherent in the elements, and not 
coramiinicaled with the command. Thus, instead of a mira- 
cle, it might be only a development by natural laws of the 
germ of organic existence in elementary matter. But when 
we come to the creation of man, intervening agencies are set 
aside, and the object seems important enough (o demand the 
direct agency of Jehovah. Nay, he uses the plural form of 
expression — the language of sovereigns when from the midst 
of counsellors they issue their mandates.- Grod speaks as if 
in council, and says. Let tis make man in oitr ivwge, and after 
our likeness. Then he is described as having put forth his 
power to execute his decree : So God created man in his 
18* 
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ovm image, in thr image of God created Jit him In llic np\t 
chapter, where the icpired lustorinii recipitui itc=i the noili 
of creation, he uses a form of expicasion no less digLiifitd 
and impressive And the Lord God firmed man of the dv-it 
of the ground and hreathed into his nostrils the breath of 
hfe and man iteame a liviDg soul One cinnot but notice 
m all these passages hjw differenllv min s c eation is dc 
scribed fiom that of the inferior animals To produce them 
God meieh direct' agencies aheady in eualence to do tic 
work in d the simple ficl of their cie^iton I'l atatpd B t 
to create man he comes forth as it were, fiom hib hidm^ 
place, and taking m hi' hand the dust of the ^lound !o 
moulds It with diiine -skill ani then hieathes into it a porti n 
of his own mental -ind moial 1 fe, and then fits up pand se 
to recei\e this emanation of his skill — this ima^^e cf him 
self If this was not a miiicle if it v\s not a slupfndous 
miiacle, roi elation contains none nor can language de c be 
one I am awed, when I read the loft\ deacript on of man's 
creation m Opnesis There is a fulness and digi ty about it 
which I find connected with no other event in '^lt fture It 
imfreesea me with a sense of man's original elevation jnd 
impoifancp n the soak of being ind though he has fiiilen 
I do not fjrget that his mental characleiistics remain CTicii 
tially unchangpd and that by the work of rfdemption his 
mfiral powers maj le remstamped with the dmne image 

No less d stinctly dops science or rather natural rcl ^ on 
founded upon science teach the miiaculous orig n of man 

To sjeak of miricles as laight by natural rehgion i~,, 
indeed a new fpature m theology But it is a neologj that 
has a scientific basis and a m t favorable bearing i p n tl e 
whole sjslem of lehgious truth For what is a mincle ? 
What else but an event inexplicable by the ordmaiy laws of 
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nature, aiiiJ wliich therefore demands special divine inlerfcr- 
ence to bring it about ? Now, then, the question is; Can tlie 
creation of man be osplaincd by the ordinary laws of na- 
ture ? Science shows unequivocally that there was a period 
when he did not exist on this globe ; nay, slie can neai'ly fix 
the epoch of his appearance. 

Was he brought in by natural law ? Tliere is, indeed, a 



before 
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G without 
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special dmne power. In other nonJs, is liot a miracle, 
according to the common understanding of the term, an im- 
possibility ? 

I fully admit that there is a law of miracles, as well as of 
coramoii events ; but this law may contravene, iateosify, or 
weaken nature's ordinary laws, and therefore it requires 
God's wisdom and power to introduce and give it effect. It 
is an alteration of the established course of things ; nor docs 
the fact, that God acts according lo fixed rjles, make such a 
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change any the less special and designed lo meet a pariicuUir 

Now, of all the events which science shows 10 have tran- 
spired on this globe, none bears upon it so distinctly the marks 
of special mii-aculous power as man's introduction. The 
records of the earth's past hislory, engraven on its rocky 
strata, do Indeed show us other events, and even economics 
of life, which miraculous power can alone explain. But as 
man is confessedly placed at the culminating point of all ter- 
restrial economies, and forms, indeed, the crown of this lower 
w d h n o( n nly a miracle, but the most 

g rah has ever witnessed. Nay, 

h h I n h m power in any of its manifes- 

h m y of producing dead matter 
g oe n n ater than to take that matter 

and mould it into a living man, and thsa unite with It intellect- 
ual and moral powers, such as ally this creature to its Crea- 
tor, and require an immortal existence for their development. 
It seems to my mind to be the crowning e.xercise of infinite 
wisdom and infinite power, and therefore the most wonderful 
of ai^ miracles. 

Such is the parallelism between the facts of revealed and 
natural religion, as lo the creation of man. It forms a solid 
and firmly compacted basis, oa which we may erect some 
inferential truths of no small importance. 

My first inference from this discussion is a presumptive 
argument infm-or of the Mosaic chronology. 

I refer (o the chronology of man and contemporary animals ; 
for it is well known that in respect to the chronology of the 
matter of the globe, many regard the Scriptures as not re- 
sponsible, because they do not give (he date of its origin, but 
only say that, In the beginning, God created the heavens and 
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the earth. And in regard to llie date of mi 
pared with the advent of Christ, as well as 
ing events, particularly the antediluvian, it has long been 
known that there is room for a diversity of opinion, amount- 
ing to some thousands of years, according as we follow tlic 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, or the Septuagint text ; so that when 
I speak of a presumption from my subject in favor of the 
Mosaic clironolo^ I m(,an, m fivor of its general accuracy 
Whichever system of biblical chronology we follow tie cie 
lion of m-m and existing ■animals was comparatii elj recent 
ani scieni-e teachea the same lesson, although ^eobgicdl 
perndb cannot be reckoned defimlelj bj je-^rs 

Perhaps it may be thought that a coincidence &o general 
between the scient he and repealed recoida, is of sm^ll im 
porlance But T judge otherniae For unlesigncl ;.iin 
dences are among the best of collateral proofs of the truth of 
Scripture ; and in this case, the coincidence is as exact as the 
nature of the case will admit. Had there been discrepancj* 
on this subject, how eagerly would it have been seized upon 
to throw discredit upon biblical chronology ! This is a point 
against which scepticism aims its deadliest shafts. It is pfcas- 
ant, therefore, to find our confidence in the accuracy of 
Scripture history strengthened by the record which we tind 
instamped upon the rocks. 

My second inference enters a protest against those materi-^ 
alistic eiews, widely prevalent at the present day, which sink 
men, or at least some varieties of men, almost to the. level of 
the hrutes. 

It is not strange, perhaps, that such views should be 
adopted, when we look at some of the prevailing systems of 
anthropology. It is first assumed that the size and shape of 
a determine the intellectual and moral character ; 
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and smcp '=01 le of the racea in tins respect approach ceitatn 
brutes, It !s infctrei that m chiracter thev ipproximale aa 
nearly aa in phrenologic il de>elopment Foi tie next step 
IS to denj, or at least to doubt the PtatPQce of anj thmking 
principle in man iDdependent of matter and of couise the 
mental and moral cilibi*' will depend upon the size delicjcy 
of orgimzation and facile action oi the brain Thp thi d 
step IS to take the giound that the d fFerent rices if men a e 
not mere varieties bit diilinct specips wi h pi ralitj of on 
gin. The Caucasian is always placed at the head of the spe- 
cies, and the negro at the foot. According to the theory, the 
inferior species are incapable of elevated ideas or religious 
emotions. " Lofty civilization," says a recent writer of this 
school, " in all cases has been achieved solely by the Cauca- 
sian group. The black African races, inhabiting the south 
of Egypt, have been in constant intercourse with her, as we 
prove from the monuments, during four thousand years ; and 
yet they have not made a solitary step towards civilization — 
neither will they, nor can they, until their physical organiza- 
tion becomes changed. No line can be drawn between men 
and animals, on the ground of reason. Did space permit, I 
could produce histoncal testimonies, by the dozen, to over- 
throw the postulate which claims for certain inferior types of 
men any inherent recognition of divine Providence — an 
idea too exalted for their cerebral organizations, and which is 
fondly attributed to them by untravelled or unlearned Cauca- 
sians, whose kmd-hearted simplicity has not realized that 
diverse lower rai-es of humanity actually exist, uninvested by 
the Almighty with mental faculties adciuale to the percep- 
tion of religious &entiments or abstract philosophies, that in 
themselves are exclusively Caucasian." • 

• Types of JIankina, pp. 461-463. 
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How divei-se ai'e such views of the human family from 
those presented in the Bihle ! And God said. Let ms niake 
man in our image, after ottr likeness. So God created 
titan in Ms own image, in the image of God created he him.. 
He hath made of one Mood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of tlte earth ; and Christ commanded his disciples to 
go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
At last, however, physiologists have found out, by an exami- 
nation of the crania, that " diverse lower races of humanity " 
have never, been invested by their Cicator with the mental 
faculties adequate to the perception of religious sentiments, 
which belong exclusively to the Caucasian race 

These degrading views of the human famdy are bKo con- 
trary to the lessons of experience. For two hundred ypars, 
at least, almost countless experiments have been tried bj able, 
conscientious, and persevering men, upon every variety of 
our race, to see if they were capable of intellectual and 
moral culture. To this work, thousands -upon thousands of 
devoted missionaries have consecrated their lives ; and from 
every quarter of the globe — from the wigwam of the Amer- 
ican Indian, the mud hut of the African negro, and the kraal 
of the Hottentot, as wrll as from the buiiow ol the Green- 
lander, and the ciiiPt, of the 'Jcmicnihzed Mongoli<in — the 
same teslimonj has been sent bick Not onlj aie all these 
races capable of sui,h culture, but \ast multitudes of the 
young have shown neirly ab much mtellectual power and sus- 
ceptibility to religious emotions as the Ciucasian race, and 
have been reclaimed from thLir sa^ige state, instructed in the 
arts of civilization and haie li^ed the life and died the death 
of the Christian. Yet all this evidence passes for nothing 
with the anthropologists to whom I have referred. With 
Ihem a single degree more or less in the facial angle, a half 
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mere functions of the brain, to perish, of course, ivjih 
organization ! 

My third inference derives from this subject a refutation 
of the most plausible arguments for utkeism and pantheism, 
and presents a new argument for the divine eadstence. 

There are two points which atheists consider their strong- 
holds ; the one is the eternity of the world, and the other the 
cteiaal '.uci.ession of processes and races And so iong as 
the\ could be met onl^ bv abstract metaphysical reasoning, 
they ''ould not b^ fairly diiien from theae coverta. But the 
fict of man's cieation cannot, h% the utmost ingenuity, be 
wo\eii mto conloimity with these drt,ara\ hypotheses. Had 
It been made known onlj b\ revelation, atheism would have 
elided its force by d njmg the authoiit's. But science, 
teiching the lame fact, cuts off this subterfuge. Or did not 
both these records give so very recent a date to the human 
species, unbelief might have hidden itself behind the veil of 
antiquity. But now the fact is too firmly established to be 
denied, that the most perfect and exalted of all terrestrial 
i-aces was introduced, probably, the latest of them all ; and 
thus is demonstrative evidence furnisl^ed of a direct and spe- 
cial intervention of wisdom and power such as no being but 
God possesses. Suppose, then, you admit the eternal exist- 
ence of matter, and even the eternal succession of the lower 
animals ; still you have in man's creation as imperious a ne- 
cessity for a Deity, as t!ie origination of matter, or any of its 
other modifications, would demand. And it must be a per- 
sonal Deity, not a mere blind force pervading nature, such as 
pantheism admits ; for to create man, infinite wisdom, as well 
as infinite power, must be brought into exercise. 

The argument from the design, every where apparent in 
nature, for the divine existence, requires an admission th^t 
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ihc existing piucfssps and rnccs had a beginning. BiH this 
the alheist donits, a^ we have already seen, and not without 
some degree of plausibility. Yet in man's creation we have 
a work demanding an infinite Deity, accomplished within a 
definite period It is not, indeed, the original crpatioa of mat 
ter, but rather its ro-creation, with the bestowment o*" the 
higher punciplei ol hfe and intellect It mij be regarded, 
theiefore, as a new argument for the divine existence, oi 
rathei, perhaps, the old digiiment cleaied of e^ery diffic ilty, 
and having the fieshness ind tian&parencj of demonsti attou 

My fourth inference derives from the suJject a refutation 
of the aide-sp) ead doctitne of ctealion hy law and of ihc 
unmtraeulous development of the higher from the loiret joi ms 
of organic life. 

This hypothesis, though old as Democritus, and finding a 
lodgment occasionally ' the b an of he e a d there a clois- 
tered sceptic, has never 1 11 o r d y ss med a popular dress, 
and ventured forth to o-i n the atte t ol tl e crowd, and 
become the theme of d scu on n tl e place of public resort, 
and even by the fireside of ] ite 1 fe La Place firet at- 
tempted to show how siins and "sy te s m ^ht be formed from 
eternal matter in a nebulous state without a Deity. Nest, the 
French naturalists, improving upon Democritus, described the 
process by which inorganic matter became organic, in the 
lowest and simplest degree ; and, finally, with the aid of 
Anglo-Saxon sceptics, they traced the development of the 
vital particle called a monad in its upward progress, through 
highei" aad higher tribes of animals, till, finally, even man 
WHS evolved from the quadrnmana, by what was called "a 
tendency to improvement" and "the force of circumstances." 
And all these changes depended, not upon miraculous inter- 
vention, but upon the operation of laws eternally inherent ia 
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nati re 10 ihit ih' ln[KJ lie is ni-i^ prnpnili be dpnonnted 
crea ion hy lav. 

To Si's am these views appeil has bpen mv\ to almost 
every dtpartment of nature, especalij to thosp paila o\er 
which through difficuhv 01 defect of investigation ob'^cuiity 
still hangs But though onsuslamed by any depaitment of 
'icieQce, It seema tome that ita ab'Uiditi is eminently m ini 
fest liom the c^e^t on of man Tlie meie itlempt to state 
the process bv which the orang outaog 15 conceited h\ nalu 
ral hiv into the human species can hirdh fad to evLite the 
sinde of common sen<ie But if the \iews presented in this 
diacourse are true il will excite a sigh, ralhei than a smile, 
to find that reasomble and intelligent men base no higher 
idea ot the mtellec ud and moral na uit. of the immoili! mind 
than to supp0M3 It c ipabi ol dtiivaun bv a mtural piocess 
from the oi-ang oulang — nw (loiii a iitalizfd but sciic !y 
oiginiztd mmad How str ingc, how impious eien to talk 
of the eiolution of O^-d s imnge from a qu idiumani is brute I 
Make out, if you please, a near corporeal relation ; but who 
that is not himself brutalized can try to bridge over the wide 
gulf between man's higher nature and the most sagacious 
brute by that abused and ill -understood phrase, a law of 

My fflh inference not only removes all preswnption against 
Christianity as a miraculous dispensation, but furnishes a 
strong presumption in favor of the miracles of revelation. 

We have seen that the most remarkable miracle of the 
Bible, the creation of man, is also a miracle in (he history of 
sciencf/, and the most striking, loo, of all the miracles in that 
history. It contains others — such, for instance, as the crea- 
tion of the inferior animals. But I would fix my eye, at this 
time, solely on man. From the dust of the ground I see bjm 
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Start intn life in the full pericction of hi': powers ail nitli t 
nature &o much suppnor to thit of anv other terrestrial crca 
ture as to piecUide the ulea of any connection, saie that ihoy 
all belong to the -lome great system of organization Philos 
ophy is utterlj b^fHed lo attempting to eiiplam by anj 1 nown 
laws and processes of nature the derivation of such a being 
from an\ preexisting iice"? StriiP as she does to a\oid it, 
she is foicpl to lie conclusion that special divine ^visdom ai d 
power must be called in to e\plain sncb a phenomenon So 
long as reiehtion alone asserted the recent origin of man, 
Bceptici'^m could imagine his etiitence in an endless sprita 
But now that the earth itself has opened its mouth to confirm 
the testimonj of leieKtion on ihis point, miiaculous power 
alone can arlve the great problem of his e'^istence 

And what a host of sceptical doubts and surmises which 
have kng been fisten d as viper'i to the hand of Christia iit\ , 
does that one great mnai'l'' of natuie paralyze 1 so that in 
stead of sc iiig her fill down dead, as an unbelieving world 
have long experled sbp would they now behold her sbiking 
Ihem off, and feeling no harm The moment lou bring the 
famous ca\d of Hume rtspecling testimon-y , or the mjstic 
hypothesis of Strauss, or the shalowj dieams of the anii- 
supernaturahsts, or the fancied inspiration of the infidel sp r 
: presenile of this one great fact of man's 
1, thev fall flat upon their fafe^, like Dagon 
before the irk of God A miraole once idraitted in the his 
tory of natuie, and all presumptions against analogous mira 
cles m Cliiistianity vanish like fog before the sun Nay, 
more, we obtain a poiitive prf sumption in fnoi of illwhch 
revelation de&ciibes The ponderous metiph's sical and ra- 
tionalistic tomes that have been wntten to disprove the miiac 
ulous character jf ChriBtianity, and their equally voluminous 
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replies, now lose Iheir potency, and we may suffer tliem to 
pass into the limbo of forgetfulness. 

If these things are so, then may I add, as another infer- 
ence, that loe gain from the whole sxihjeet a presumptive proof 
of the truth of revelation. 

If science had been discrepant to revelation in relation to 
the creation and character of man as much as it is now in 
agreement, it surely would have been seized upon aa cast- 
ing suspicion upon Christianity, Why, then, should not these 
remarkable coincidences strengthen our conviction of its 
truth ? When the writer of Genesis placed man's creation 
on the last of the demiurgic days, who told him that when the 
earth's rocky archives should be deciphered man's registry 
■would be found only near the close of the long toll > When 
he represented the work as eminentlv miraculous, who told 
him that the science of fhp nmeteenth century would teach 
the same ? And wlipn he placed man at the hpad of crea- 
tion on earth, who told him that psjchotogy and ethics would 
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in the theory of religion ? I Jiave touched, Jiowever, upon 
only a single point, where natural and revealed theology 
meet ; and doubtless other points, equally prolific of impor- 
tant instruction, lie along the line of junction, waiting only 
careful investigation. And is not this sort of research what 
the spirit of the present age demands ? Infidelily has long 
since claimed the testimony of science as on her side ; and I 
fear that too often the expounders of revealed theology have 
half admitted the claim, and felt that the less they had to do 
with natural religion the better. But this jealousy of the 
religious bearings of science is entirely unfounded ; and if 
ever she has seemed to speak against revealed truth, it was 
ventriloquism, and not her natural language. Let the preachers 
of the gospel diligently explore the fields of natural religion, 
and many a rich gem of truth shall reward their search, 
which, polished by the hand of learned piety, shall sparkle 
even in the fair crown of Christianity. To preach Christ 
crucified should be, indeed, their chief aim and effort. But if 
they would be workmen that need not be ashamed, they should 
he able to draw the illustration and defence of the truth from 
the whole field of nature, as well as of revelation. And 
whether they seek responses at the shrine of God's word, or 
his works, or his providence, they will find unity, harmony, 
and mutual corroboration. The rays of truth coming through 
these different media may, indeed, be of different colors ; but 
they will be found sweetly blending into one unbroken bow 
of light, painted on the retiring cloud of error and sin, and 
presaging the glories of earlli's latter day. 
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The kingdom of heaTcn is Kko unln IcavED, whlcli a woman took, and tid 
in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 

Matthew >dii. 33. 

It is not often that the discoveries of modern science eluci- 
date and make more impressive the language of Scripture. 
The test, however, is one of these rare instances. It de- 
scribes, indeed, a very familiar process, — that of bread 
making, — which, as a practical matter, has beeo known .from 
very early times. But the principles on which some parts of 
the operation depend are even yet among the most recondite 
in chemical science. Something is known of them, however ; 
and although the person who is acquainted only with the pro- 
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tific details, could I in any other way bring out the full 
strength and appropriateness of the text. 

The phruse kingdom of heaven, in this passage, demands a 
passing exegeiical notice. The radical idea contained in it, as 
well as in the cognate expression kingdom of God, is that of 
dominion or government. Even when it means heaven itself, 
as it sometimes does, this original idea clings to it ; for in 
heaven, the most prominent manifestation of the Deity will 
be through his government. In the New Testament, how- 
ever, this phrase often designates the reign of the gospel dis- 
pensation ; and hence it very naturally is sometimes pLit for 
the principles of the gospel. Such seems to be its precise 
meaning ia the text. Christ evidently meant to say, that the 
truths of the gospel, when brought into contact with society, 
operate like the leaven of the bread maker, when mingled 
with the dough. 

And how, precisely, does this operate ? Chemistry, to 
some extent, informs us. It is an example of those changes 
in bodies, which, for the want of a better name, is called 
Catalysis. This term embraces a great variety of decompo- 
sitions and recom positions, which are not explained by the 
common principles of analysis and synthesis. In catalysis, 
the mere presence of a certain body among the particles of 
another produces the most extensive changes among those 
particles ; and yet the body thus operating is ilselftuniiffected. 
Thus a stream of hydrogen poured upon a piece of platinum 
will take fire — that is, unite with the oxygen of the atmos- 
piiere through the influence of the platinum ; and yet that 
inelal will remain unaltered. 

In cases of catalysis, more analogous (o the example re- 
ferred to in the text, the substance itself, which is the agent 
of the change, is in a decomposing condition. Tins is the 
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s called ffrmfnt or 
yea'^t One spe^ fnm ihe commotion am^ng its paiDclcs 
thit a change 1=) ^oing on in its mtemal coudiuoo, and tliat 
new compounds tie form nc out ol ita elements Intrul tccd 
in that state into the meal, il communicatps a change lo the 
whole miss anilogous to that which it is itielf ex].eiifn 
cing This IS called feimt>ntalion In breid t is ot i\ 
lowed to prDceed verv Jar but i^ aitested \i\ tie hfit cf 
the o^en 

Il 13 found that the remarlnble powei of leaion to cl ingt, 
the character ot compounds depends on a pecuhai principle 
which It contains, called Diastase This sibstance is s 
powerful in ils action, that one part of it m -^ed w th tno 
thousand parts of staich, will change the whcic into su^ir n 
a few hours 

It hid long been a great m\stery how •'O small a quantity 
of one substance should be able to effect such a change upon 
BO laijte a mass ot another B it the di'^coieiy that lea^pn in 
its active state contains a fungous plant, which multiplies with 
prodigious rapidity, and is sustained by Ihe matter into which 
the leaven is introduced, furnishes an explanation. This 
yeast plant, as it is called, consists of myriads of cells, 
scarcely more than one three thousandth of an inch in diam- 
eter ; and it has the power of converting sugar into alcohol 
and carbonitt acid, and finally into vinegar. All the steps of 
the process by which the starch of flour is changed into these 
various products may not ,be fully uuderstood ; but it seems 
settled that the starch affords the nourishment lo the plant, at 
least in all ordinary cases of fermentation. 

The history of catalytic changes, then, furnishes us with 
two principles of importance in elucidating the text. The 
first is, that it needs but a very small quantity of leaven lo 
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produce a complete change in a very large amount of farina- 
ceous matter. The second is, that it ia only necessary to 
start the process of change in one or a few spots in the mass, 
where the particles of the leaven happen to be, in order to 
have it permeate the entire heap. It is not necessarj' that a 
particle of the leaven should actually come in contact with 
every particle of the mass. It need only commence a pro- 
cess in one spot, which will spread of itself through die 
whole, or at least to a great extent. 

To return now to my text, — such a power does Christ 
declare the gospel to possess. The kingdom of heaven is like 
tiiito leaven, which a leoman took, and hid in three measures 
of meal; till the whole was leavened. Hence I take for my 
suhjeot OQ this occasion. The Catalytic Power of the Gospel. 
I wish to show tliat wlierever that is cast into the dead and 
inert mass of human society, St shows a quickening, expand- 
ing, and multiplying power possessed by no other humao in- 
stitvition. 

In order to avoid misapprehension, let me premise one or 
two remarks. Because I shall attempt to show that gospel 
truth has a mighty power over the human heart, let no one 
imagine mo a disbeliever in the necessity of a special divine 
influence to give that truth success. In that doctrine most 
cordially do I acquiesce ; and when I speak of a peculiar effi- 
cacy of the truth, I assume that the conversion of men is not 
hy might, nor hy power, but hy the Spirit of the Lord of hosts. 
My only object is to show that the truth, in itself, possesses a 
peculiar adaptedness lo win its way and transform society. 
And surely it will encourage our efforts, as well as make 
us feel more deeply our obligations, to learn what an ad- 
mirable instrument God has put into our hands with which 
to labor. 
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Let us now looli at the evidence of Ihe catt^tic power of 
the gospel. 

In thefrst place, suck a pouet la derived from tin, adapUd 
ness of ihe gospel to human uanis 

How well adapted il is to promote the temporal welfare and 
happiness of man, ma\ be seen bv comparing the condition 
of society in ChristLan lands with that of heathen and AIo 
ha mmedan countries So stnk Dg is the CDntrast that tiuly 
and literally ^e may saj of Chiistianit> it has ike prontse 
of the life that now is, as well as of that uftiJi ?* (o co e 
But It IS mainly of man's spiritual wants that I speak at this 
time For though felt more oi less by all and \n many wi h 
great intensity, they are met and sitisfied nowhere saie in 
the gospel. Yet how purblind men are to this pinacea ' 
They search for remedies eiei> where el<ie Thej run the 
whole round of sensual gratification in the ^ain expectation 
of relief; but they find only a bitter aggravation of then suf 
ferings. They toil for wealth, for honor, for power, and per- 
haps are eminently successful But the \oid in their hearts is 
only made larger and more painful 1 hey resort to social 
enjoyments, or to learning, or to bplendid worldly enlerpi ises , 
but all in vain ; the terrible cnning of their nature continues, 
and, like the cast-out unclean 'spirit, the v go through dry 
places, seeking rest, yet fading none The\ resoit finall\ to 
deeds of charity, to self- mortifications, and lo the iite- uf a 
religion of forms ; and here they fancy llie\ must find peace 
But if they do, it is only a false and a transient peate — the 
peace of self delusion, not the peace ot God And when 
some trying exigency of life ovettakes them the Msor diops 
from their eyes, and the cheated soul within cues out m an- 
guish for something to lean upon in the hour of sufflring and 
of death. 
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Such are the ^ tin pli intoms which most men pursue 
through all their da\s, uigei on b> tlie "leep lestless unsatis 
fiod wants of then nature Nor does one in a thou aod fancy 
that he is walking in a vnin show until God s Spirit opens his 
eyes to see the phgut, of 1 i own heiif He is amazed and 
overwhelmed b\ the view Such dpcp and dieidiul deprav 
ity, pervading his whole natuie he w\er once su'ipected 
He can live with «uch a heart no longer Ah he sees now 
what he wants, and, prostrate in the dust he cries f ut Create 
in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirtt uithm 
me. His prayer prevails. He rises a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. The aching void in his heart is filled — filled with 
divine love and divine peace. He is saved by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. He has 
found, at last, the grand pajiacea which rkature could never 

"This reined)' did wisdom find 



DunUT the pi piratoij pioceas that goes bpf le re^enera 
tion as well ai m the ict tl f ppi. ihir adapt£ine&s of an 
othur great dictr nc of thf gospel to human wants is made 
most manliest The man is deeplj consc ous of having 
broken the hw of God and when he s made to ftel how 
reasonable that law la and how holy lie Jjes not see how he 
can be pardoned. The law only condemns him, but discloses 
not one gleam of hope. He looks around solicitously for 
some way of escape. He inquires whether he can himself 
make any otTepings to God that will be a ground of pardon. 
Especially may not the sacrifice of animal life avail ! To such 
sacrifices have men in all ages and countries resorted, either 
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by the promptings of instinct or revelation. And it shows, nt 
least, how general is the conviction of men, tliat sin cannot 
be pardoned without some expiation made by a substitute. 
But a voice Trom the Scriptures replies, It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take aiDay sin. The 
sinner sinks down in despair at this announcement. How 
well prepared, then, to receive another, issuing from the same 
inspired record ! — The Mood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin. Christ being come, a high priest of good 
things to come, not by the blood of goats and calnes, but by 
his own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. The great central truth 
of a vicarious atonement gradually opens upon his agitated 
mind. At first, he sees it only dimly and doubtingly. But, 
ere long, his heart perceives that here is the divine remedy 
for its otherwise hopeless case. Here, mercy and truth meet 
together ; righteousness and peace embrace each other. Thus 
God can be just, while he justifies the heliever. Faith can 
doubt no longer. It rushes to the cross, and pardon, peace, 
and holy joy succeed to anguish and despair. The most 
pressing want man ever experiences — the desire of for- 
giveness — is thus fully met ; and ever after, the pardoned 
sinner, addressing his Saviour, exclaims, — 



And shall bo till I die. 
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an infinite gulf between him and his Saviour. But when it la 
added, that the Word -.c as made Jiesh and dwelt among us, 
the idea of a common nature draws us to him, and especially 
when he calls us his brethren, and declares tlial he was 
tempted in all points as we are, for the very purpose of af- 
fording succor to them that are tempted, and to stand as our 
Daysman, our Advocate and Intercessor, our hearts can no 
longer resist the appeal, and we approach the throne of 
grace bolJly, because we know that we have a sympathizing 
Friend to plead our cause. And yet he is an almighty Friend ; 
and what more can we ask ? No wonder that the heart 
cleaves to such a Saviour with a supreme and undying love. 

■■ Clolhcd with our nature still, he knows 
The iveakness of our frame, 
And how to shield us from the foes 

" Sor time, nor distance e'er shall quench 
The fervor of his Ioto ; 
For us he died in kindness here, 
For iu he Utbi abore." 
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It is hardly strange that to the acutest minds, unenlighlencd 
by revelation, this world should seem lo be a hopeless enig- 
ma ; or that it should be looked upon as a slate of retribution, 
and that the half Christian Manichee should imagine two su- 
preme principles, one ol good and th<- other of e^il, holding 
with each other an everlasting war But theie are two doc 
trines of revelation thai «ohe the dark riddle, and "show to 
the -eye of faith the full oibed gl>rits of thf Divine Beneio 
lence behind the th ckest clouds One ot these doctrines is, 
that the world is in a fallen condition, and because sin has 
entered it, suffering has followed , so thit in fact, the whole 
creation groaneth and trataileth together in pain The 
other is, that Gods proiidence sits watchfullj above the 
whole scene, and so controls e\eiv e^cnt, th-»t the final re^uh 
shall be liappiness ind gIor> It is wondeiful how these 
truths resolve the most agititing doubl=! ind tnclior tht soul 
to a rock amid the fiercest temptsts of life Faith djes not 
fear but that infinite power, wisdom, and beneioleace will 
bring order out of confusion, peace out of disford, holiness 
out of pollution, and everlasting happineos rut of temporary 
misery. She can see how wnely idiptpd e^en the bmIs of 
life are lo the moril discipline essent al to a f illen being 
And when the tempests hiwl around, and the billows come 
pouring over her, h is enough lor htr tj hwii that all Mmjs 
v)ork togetlier for good to them that love God She has 
reached that happiest condition of human existence, unri. 
served submission to the will of God 

Springing from such a sys e n of doctr es, cordially em 
braced, there are hopes and con ola o s such as nothing else 
can give. All other hopes and co solat ons fail to satisfy; 
but these leave nothing to be des el Tl e man does not 
cease lo be interested in this world, but he is more interested 
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in another. The consciousness that his eternal future is sofo 
malces every blessing the sweeter which he receives on hia 
way thither ; and it also lightens every labor, and neutralizes 
every trial. So near to immortal and unalloyed happiness, 
of how little consequence to him are tlie short-lived incon- 
veniences he meets in his brief sojourn below, especially 
when he knows how necessary his trials and labors are to 
prepare him for eternal joy ! 0, if such a man has not 
within him the elements of happiness, they cannot be found 
on earth. Daily the manna falls from heaven around him ; 
and even in the thirsty desert, he can smite the rock, and the 
cool and refreshing waters will gush out. And he knows 
that, when he comes to the banks of Jordan, the waters, 
touched by the wand of failh, will divide for his passage. 

Such is the wonderful adaptation of the gospel system to 
human wants. How could it do more to fill and satisfy them .' 
Now, my argument is, that whenever men are made conscious 
of their spiritual wants, and such a gospel is made known to 
them, it will be eagerly embraced. And if embraced by a 
few, they cannot but make it known to olhere ; and thus, if 
no untoward influences prevent, will the whole mass at lenglh 
be leavened. It does, indeed, meet with a powerful obstruc- 
tion in human depravity ; and were it unadapted to the neces- 
sities of man, it could make no progress ; but now it has a 
catalytic power, which enables it to find its way through tiie 
sluggish mass. 

In the second place, man's conscience testifies to the truth 
of the, gospel s>/stem, and thus prepares the way for its ad- 
mission to the heart. 

Of all the powers of the human soul, conscience has suf- 
fered least from the blasting influence of the apostasy of tho 
race. The corrupt heart is able to make every other faculty 
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its pander and slave; but conscience alwaya standa erect and 
unsubdued, ready to lift her voice in defence of tbe right, and 
fo rebuke the wrong. Her mouth may, indeed, for a time, 
be forcibly closed, and her sensibilities blunted, by the hot, 
searing iron of iniquity ; but her internal vitality remains 
unaffected ; and when, at length, her liberty and vigor are 
restored, her retributions will be teirible. 

Now, it is an interesting fict that unperverted conscience 
is a stern advocate for evangelical leligion. Tell an uncon- 
verted man that bis heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, and his piide and self-sufficiency will 
resent the charge , but hia con'^cience knows it to be true. 
Tell him that with such a heirt lie could not be happy in 
heaven, and that iherelure he must be created anew in Christ 
Jesus, and his corrupt inclimtions will muster a stout defiance 
against the mortifying truth ; yet the faithful inward monitor 
often compels him to acknowledge its reality. Hence you will 
often see tbe strange anomaly of a man confessing his utterly 
kst condton b\ naturf, and his entire unfitness for hea\en 
without a new heart, and jet so bolstered up by pride and 
self '5ufficiency,-that he feels little anxiety, and mikes no 
efficient efforts to change his condition 

Again, in spite of all the struggles of perverted reason, 
con^ience often compels men to icknowie Ige the justicp of 
the penaltj annexed to sin bopbistr^ may enable them to 
make out a yer\ clear demonstiitmn of the mconsiatencj 
between divine benevolence and eternal punishment But 
con'.cience compels them to acknowledge that thev deserve 
It Thev know that with sufli wicked heart", thej could 
never c\peripnce anything else but punishment, and they 
are conscious of hivina; done notliing to la\ God undei obh 
gallon to give thtm a hotter heart, "O that, without his 
20 
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interposition, eternal misery follows as a natural i 
quence. 

But though thus dependent upon God's gr; 
will Dot release them from their obligations to love and serve 
him ; for that faithful and keen-eyed ohserver testifies that 
their inability arises from a perversion of the powers which 
God has given them, and not from any natural defect ; and 
therefore they are as much bound to love and obey their 
Father in heaven as a perverse child is to exercise filial affec- 
tion, and do service to his earthly father. 

In this dilemma, how strenuous an advocate for the doc- 
trine of specia! grace does conscience become ! Instead of 
pleading the sinner's apology on the ground of inability, and 
striving to release him from obligation, she charges him with 
having crippled himself, and therefore as lying under the full 
wight of reapon':ibilit\ to the divme law let how certain 
to perish, if the special power of (jod do not interpose ! 

In the hum-in conscience, then, ivt; have a powerful instru- 
menlalily for the diffuaion of the gospel Once let the leai en 
of lis great principlpi be brought into close contact w ith thit 
d, in ipite of the hostile influence of pr de, 
1 pission, it Hill lou-^e ind transfoim the toipid 
soul, and mike it hencelorth aine to dutj and to God That 
sotil will, in fict, hrcome a rtew creature in Ckri'tt Jfsus, old 
things hating pasted away., and all things hecome new But 
*-uch a perfet-t netwoik of sjmpatbies is human societj, that 
you cannot change the feplings and character of one in- 
dmdual, and not send a like influence into the henits of 
those aiouad him Let one man's conscience be roused to 
do ita office, and his npighbcr's conacience cinnot be wholly 
quiet So numerous are the points of contact between men, 
that no one can remain long wholly ignorant of a moral 
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change in his neighbor, nor unaffected by it when known. 
Thus 'through the foi-ce of conscience a self-propagating 
power is imparted to religious reformations. Once start the 
process in a particular spot, and conscience will become the 
catalytic agency to transmit it from individual to individual, 
we canjaot lell how widely. 

In the third place, the history of Chrislianity shows it to 
he possessed of an extraordinary catalytic poieer. 

Recall to mind the circumstances under which the gospel 
was fii-st introduced. Its Author, a poor, persecuted wan- 
derer, chose twelve illiterate fishermen for his council, his 
heralds, his body guard, and his successors in propagating 
his system of truth among men. The whole world, too, 
stood armed to the teeth to resist its introduction. All its 
prejudices, its social, political, religious, and even its military 
power, was ready lo he arrayed against the gospel ; and, in 
fact, alt these forces were employed to arrest its progress, 
and lo root it out of the world. Ten times within three hun- 
dred years did the mighty Emperors of Kome assail Chris- 
tianity with fire and sword. And they felt sure of a triumpli ; 
for how could a few feeble, contemptible fanatics, without 
wealth, power, or influence, resist an array that had conquered 
the world ? But how little did these worldly-wise rulers know 
of the inherent vitality, the self-sustaining and self- propagat- 
ing power of the gospel ! So that, in fact, while they sup- 
posed they were giving the finishing blow to the system, it 
was silently and irresistibly woi'king its way into the hearts 
and affections of all classes of tlie community, till at length, 
in the hegioning of the fourth century, it became the estab- 
lished religion of the empire. 

Perhaps you will say this was the effect of tlie miraculous 
agency that was manifested in the church in apostolic times. 
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This might have liad some infiuence in the first introduction 
of Christianitj , \el fjr less, oen then I apprehend Ihtn is 
generally supiu&ed f>r it is usualij quite ea?j to get rid of 
the influence ol a m nole bi imputing it to imposture jug 
glery, and d&lusion a& we know was done in those da> 
But It 13 not settled whethei the power of working miiocles 
was possessed bj an% after the dajs of the apostles cer 
tainly that power was withdrtwn a cfnturj or two belore the 
dajs of ConslintiQP Nor ha^e we evidence that tl ere wis 
an> lb ng pec ilnr in the dinne mflu nee which w ii e\eited 
upon the hearts of men in primitive timei It ?eems to have 
operated then as now according to the establi'sbptl laws of 
miod and m propoition to the means em|lcjed Further 
mort, we ha\e the testimony of the B hie to the position, that 
men are tio more apt to be convinced bj miracles than by 
the ordinary truths of the gospel ; for if they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither mould they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead. We must, therefore, impute the 
extraordinary success of the gospel in early times, and in the 
midst of fiery persecution, mainly to its adaptation fo human 
wants and the human conscience. 

In subsequent periods of the world's history, this snme 
experiment has been often repeated. And it has ever been 
true that the kingdom of heaven cometh not with observa- 
tion. No loud trumpets have sounded its advent; no pow- 
erful array of means has ushered it in. A few obscure men, 
without money or influence, and peiliaps with little of worldly 
wisdom or policy, unarmed saved by the Bible and faith, 
have gone into the arena of conflict, like David to meet 
iGoliath. And so inadequate have the chnmpions and thf'ir 
weapons seemed, that the woild have looked U|]0q them with 
as much contempt and derision as Philistia's giant did upon 
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David, And yet the despised pebble bas found its way to 
the giant's foiehi i], and the Gildean has conquered 

Td,Ke Gieat Biitain, for an e\amplp The conquests of 
that kingdom by Juhua Cie^r bj the '^a\on'., the Danei, and 
th" Notnnos, are all oa recoid, and constitute distinctly 
marked epochs of history But who can ttU us when and 
how Christianity won its more thorough and enduring con- 
quesl, penetrating w here the timi of the RDman, the Dane, 
and the Sn\on could not reach, and com ei ting tribes of li t 
rudest hp ithen into cmlized and Chn=tn.ij men? It is, in 
deed, Slid thtit Aufju'^tine and a tew other monks nei-e once 
sent as mn lonaries to Britim, but how ieebl« an instrumtn 
talitj to accomplish a work a thousmd times more extensile 
and important than all the conquest'? to which Britain Its 
ever been subject, or which she has made h^, her arms sincr' 
her political existence bp^n Had there not been an unseen, 
self propagating power to carry fonvard the work, begun 
onl) in heie and iheie a spot b\ humble missionaries, lie 
whole miss could n^icr have btm "jo thoiouglil\ per 
melted 

The same fact exhibits itself when we compare Chnslian 
with pig in or Mohammelan nations In the latter 30U meet 
with m ich more ot the extfrnal mini fi, stations of religion 
than in the foimer Temples, images, processions, public 
praj ers, and other rites, are rife every wheie , but, after all, 
you percene that litile influence, save an iniunous one, is 
exerted in such countries upon the public morals, manners, or 
welfare ; yet, in Christian hnds, it is manifest that an influ 
ence has gone deeper into the public heart and conscit nee , 
and hence you find more kindness, amenity, and decern >, 
more of civilization, and respect foi moralilj and piet> The 
rude and ferocious elements of human nature are more tamed 
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and moulded by Christian influcncea than by pagan or Mo- 
hammedan. 

I believe this is true of all nominally C 
though we must confess that, in many of th h h 

been well nigh deprived of its vitality, and h a 

external covering remains. But even thei G 
a decidedly belter influence than the mos fi d 
human invention. Moreover, we may i wh 

good moral influence is exerted by Mob m d h 

principles — and these are not few and up — h h 

it has purloined from the Bible. 

Again, you will find that just in propo C 

has been corrupted, and the Bible is withh dm n 

among the people, will the literary, civi oc nd m 

condition of a nation be degraded. Si pp h d h 

power to pass suddenly from such a cc N E g 

land, or Old England, or Scotland, in \ R 

Spain, or France. Would you need a geOj,raph_r to teil jou 
that you wore in a land where a withering blight had come 
over the pure gospel ? While you would meet crucifixes, 
oratories, cathedrals, chapels, and confessionals every where, 
you would find the Bible nowhere. And while you would hear 
Te Demns, and chanted prayers, and the praises of the virgin 
and the saints in all places of worship, and on all days and 
hours, you would listen in vain for unadulterated gospel truth 
at any lime. And while the antiquated walls of monasteries 
and c Id m in y pi he academy 

and th h I h 11 be II places. And 

when b m q d h I b of the great 

body f I p p 1 \ Id Id not doubt 

Ihat th g p I h I Id d much in the 

country from which jou came to elevate, enlighten, and bless, 
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1135 1]( rt slioin of the loi^k of iS sticiiglli, ^^d lad been 
moulded and trimmtd to adapt it to sjsfuna of snpeiatition, 
Ignorance, intoleiance, and despoti'5iii 

Thp whole history of the mis^ionar^ enterpriip, foreign 
and domestic, affords decisive proof ot the lea\pning influence 
of thp gospel To mere woridl\ wisdom, the most sinking 
s the total inadequacv between the 
expected lesiills When a man, 
to C'-timate the amount of oullaj 
in an\ successful undeitaking la 
comme-ce, maiiufactiiie'!, oi agncuhuie, or who knows the 
amount of effoit necessary in a succe'^sfui political campaign, 
— when such a man looks at the lei^ slender insti u mentality 
which the ablest missionarj societies emploj for the conver- 
•iiun of iht world, it seems to him a want of wisdom amount- 
ing to infatuation to go forward W!ij, mpn are more tpm- 
cious of theu ftlse systems of religion thin of iny thmg 
else , and jet you send one, or two, or half a dozen pliin, 
powerless men among twenty or fif\y millions, and are disap- 
pointed if, in a few years, you do not hear of r 
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Alike inefficacious do such feeble inslrii mentalities appear 
to the heathen and the Mohammedans themselves ! And this 
is one of the grounds on which missionaries are allowed to 
pursue their work unmolested in countries most hostile to 
their plans. Imagine, for instance, that the Emperor of 
China, or the Shah of Persia, or the Sultan of Turkey should 
leara that one, or two, or even half a dozen unarmed, inof- 
fensive men had taken up their abode in Canton, or Oroo- 
miah, or Constantinople, with a view to preach the doctrines 
of Christianity, and to teach the principles of human science 
and literature to the young. Do you think that either of 
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these despots would have any fears excited that the esiab- 
hshed reUgion of the country was in danger f Would he not 
treat the suggestion with contempt, and look on the mission- 
aries as deluded men, whose efforts to proselyte would be 
harmless, and whose literary instructions would be valuable 
to the empire, and therefore their residence might be toler- 
ated ? And if a British minister would be gratified by having 
these teachers protected, how ready would he be to issue tlie 
decree which should place them and their followers on a foot- 
ing with their other Christian subjects. But let these rulers 
learn something of the catalytic power of the gospel, by see- 
ing multitudes converted, as if by a mysterious influence, and 
you would see the sword of persecution unsheathed and mar- 
tyrs multiplied. And it is mainly because such conversions 
have not been in general extensive enough to arrest the atten- 
t' f 1 tl t p r<- t' by th g 1 "n 
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others, who, in view of the oppHrent feebleness of the instru- 
mentality, exclaim, with Sanballat and Tobiah of old. What 
do these- feeUe Christians ? Will they recire the stones out 
of the heaps of the ruhhish ichich are htirned '! Ecen iliat 
which they build, if a fo o p he shall eeen break down 
their stone wall. B I e de p sed eaven silently operates ; 
God's Spirit comes ■: n o e he movement forward, and 
tlie great mountam la m d so s ong crumbles down and 
becomes a piani T e o pe u ti hs ; decency and refine- 
ment of manoera take e p ac of obscenity and vulgarity ; 
temperance succeeds o d unkennes peace to discord ; thrift 
and enterprise lo decay and po e y and spiritual religion to 
errors of everj name 'iet so quietlv was the change effect- 
ed through the goipel's catalytic power, that opposition and 
set pi ic ism stand amazed 

From this piinciple of the eel t propagating power of the 
gospel, thus established, wc ma^ derive inferences of great 
inipjrtiQce anil eminenth ndapted to encourage and strength- 
en tliose engaged in the m\'>sionar^ enterprise, whether do- 
mestic or foreign Indeed, since the recent rapid expansion 
of oui population across ihis broad continent, these terms, do- 
mestic and foreign, haie become nearly synonymous. 

In the first place lint, suhjeet should inspire us mith strong 
confidence zn the power of ditme truth. 

The current of worldtiness often sets so strongly against 
(he truth, and the means appointed for its diffusion seem so 
simple and inadequate, that we are apt to be disheartened, and 
to forget the mighty power which the doctrines of ihc gospel 
possess to work their way amid obstacles, and become mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds. But when 
we recollect what that truth has done in time past, how it has 
transformed whole nations as if bj'' magic, how at this mo- 
21 
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ment, abused and pericittd a^ \c kn i it to b it makes 
Christian nations stand out on ti e world & panorama fo con 
spicuously, and when ne tl ink of its wonderful iddptation to 
the deepest wants of min and what a atcm ad\oc^te it finds 
in the human consciencp and espetnlh how thorough is the 
renovation of the individual who gives himself up enlirelj to 
its influence, we ought to be ashamed of our distrust of its 
power, and to feel that we have in our hands an instrument 
which, by God's blessing, can and will create anew and sanc- 
tify our lost world. So that wherever we have an opportunity 
to bring the gospel in contact with the human conscience and 
reason, we ought to urge its claims with as undoubted an as- 
surance of its efficacy as a woman exercises when siie hides 
only a modicum of leaven in three measures of meal. 

Secondly, the suhject is ftdl of encouragement to those vrho 
are laboring in weahiess with great obstacles and dis- 
couragements, in the dissemination of the truths of tite 
gospel. 

Let them remember that the leaven, when mixed with the 
meal, seems to be lost, and Httle or no visible effect la pro- 
duced, until at lengtii it is found that the whole loaf is thorough- 
ly leavened. Let them remember, too, that the pure gospel, 
when brought in contact with men's consciences, is as sure to 
commence a catalytic process there, as good leaven is in the 
meal, although without special grace it will not result in con- 
version. Nor will the laborer, perhaps, perceive any good 
effect produced for a long lime, and possibly not while he 
lives. But moral reformaticms usually move very slowly on- 
ward. It needs time for the leaven to work. And in many 
cases the sower is not permitted to gather the sheaves. But 
if they are finally reaped, he that soweih and he that reapelh 
will rejoice togetlwr. Let him who is faithful in doing his 
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duly in some barren field of labor, be assured that Ibe truth 
has never yet failed to manifest, sooner or later, its transform- 
ing power. His field of labor may be narrow, and his dis- 
couragements many ; but let him bear in mind that he has 
a mighty instrument to work with, and an almighty God 
pledged to sustain him. 

In the third place, the suhject shows the fallacy of the doe- 
trine, that the world is growijig morse, and will continue to 
grow worse, in spite of all efforts to spread the gospel. 

The world does indeed abound with wickedness, and often 
the success of the truth in a place is the occasion of a grosser 
development of iniquity. But the truth has the advantage, 
because it meets and sat'sfies nan'a h'ghest waits so complete 
ly, and enlists in its f'wai the h min onscienct. And 
whence arises this want of confadenee m the truth as an m 
stniment of the woild s conversion among these our brethren, 
some of whom are missionarici and jet tl ey do not bel eve 
the world can be converted by the gosj el but w ill contm ie to 
grow worse till the faa\iour m»k s a visible display of h s 
power? Have they not felt the power of truth in their own 
souls ? and have they not seen its mifrhty efficacy upon the 
souls of others ? Do they do ibt ita ibihtv when applifd by 
God's Spirit, to convert the wcrld? If the world is growing 
worse, how happens it that all Christian nations, even where 
the gospel is dreadfully perverted, are so far superior in char- 
acter and condition to pagan and Mohammedan nations ? 
Surely these men forget the catalytic power of the gospel, as 
developed in history. True, the improved physical, social, 
and intellectual condition of a nation is far from being its 
convei-sion to God. But il is an important prerequisite to that 
conversion. And it does imply that some in that nation are 
truly converted ; and why is not all this an earnest of the 
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final and complete triumph of pure religion, if its compaiii- 
tively few genuine disciples do their duty ? For evei-y acces- 
sion 10 their number increases iheir power ; and why may not 
that leavening influence go on tiil it has reached the world's 

In the gospel, then, jou hwp an. agcncj abunJanlly ade- 
quate to the work ; and why then call m miraculous powpi ? 
for we know that it ja i settled prmciple of the divine gov- 
ernment, not to work a miracle when eslabliaiied agencies are 
sufficient. 

Finallif, this subject should greatly encourage and ani- 
mate the hopes and efforts of those engaged in the work of 



They learn from it that they need not be discouraged, 
though the common principles hy which men judge of the 
probable success of their enterprises, should show their chance 
to be small. The fact that they are following a divine com- 
mand, to go into all the world and preach the gospel to expert/ 
creature, may, indeed, be sufficient to give them courage and 
perseverance amid powerful difficulties. But it is important, 
also, to know what an extraordinary instrument they possess 
for carrying on the enterprise ; how it works its way into tlie 
hearts of men, and silently changes their characters and the 
whole aspect of society, and sends down an influence, they 
cannot te!! how far, into generations unborn, /( is, indeed, 
quick and powerful, sharper than a two-edged sword, pier- 
cing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. It takes a stronger hold of society 
than all other influences, and abides longer. Its secret energy 
rouses human society into action, and propagates the catalytic 
change from individual to individual, from family to family. 
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from community to community, and sometimes from kingdom 
to kingdom. Nor can the missionary tell, when he deposits the 
leaven of the gospel in one spot, even though scarcely heeded 
there, but he has started a process which shall go radiating 
outwards over a whole continent ; for thus it has often done. 

But though thus adapted to cheer the missionary in every 
land, this principle affords much more encouragement in some 
countries than in others ; and most of all, on Amencan soil ; 
to the home missionary here. To prove and illustrate this 
from the analogies of my text, let us recur to certain facts 
respecting catalytic operations in nature, which I neglected at 
the commencement of this discourse. 

The essential principle to which I mainly refer is this : that 
in order to make leaven or any other catalytic agent operate, it 
is necessary that the mass to be leavened should be in a certain 
state, as to consistency, temperature, and permeability. The 
baker well knows that it is of no use to hide leaven in a mass 
of frozen dough, nor unless its temperature is a good deal 
above the freezing point. So if from any other cause it has 
become condensed and rigid, the icaven cannot spread itself 
among the particles, and little or no effect will be produced, 
even though the leaven be in the best condition. 

Apply now these principles to the dissemination of the gos- 
pel. Attempt to propagate its truths in a country where hea- 
thenism, or Mohammedanism, or corrupt Christianity, is firmly 
established, is sustained by the learned few, and the ignorant 
and superstitious many, and by wealth and influence ; is 
linked inseparably to the government, and can show a long 
list of illustrious defenders. By such causes the ialse system 
has been knit firmly together, and is settled down into a hard, 
impenetrable mass, which resists all change. Without a mir- 
acle you would expect that if rtie truth should make any head- 
21* 
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way, it would be slow and ilifficult. Whereas in a nation 
where a false religious system sits loose upon the people, and 
has little social or governmentu! support, and especially where 
commerce, education, and free principles are breaking up the 
torpid and icdurated mass, the way is prepared for the gos- 
pel's catalytic power to show its mighty transforming unergy. 

Facts now corroborate the truth of these principles. For 
never has the gospel made rapid progress in any country 
where a false system of religion has intrenched itself behind 
the prejudices, the social habits, the pecuniary interests, liie 
splendor of rites and forms, and governmental favor ; and its 
most signal triumphs have been witnessed where the false sys- 
tem has but a feeble hold upon the public mind, or men have 
begun to think for themselves. Certain conditions seem ne- 
cessary, in order that the leaven may work ; nor where these 
are wanting are we to expect success, any more than that the 
laws of cbemistiy will be set aside in the process of bread 
making. God does sometimes, indeed, give unespccted suc- 
cess by the power of his Spirit, to show that, after all, the 
efficiency lies with him. But such cases are exceptions, 
which we cannot calculate upon, and are not our rule of judg- 
ment or of duty. 

From these principles we should confidently infer, lliot Mo- 
hammedanism, and especially popery, would offer more pow- 
erful obstructions to the "spread of the gospel than any other 
systems of error Hence it is, that while missionary stations 
are multiplied among the bpathen, they are yet so few in the 
great centres of Mohimmedan and Pdpal influence in Asia 
and Europe. Njr can we doubt, that long after every heathen 
pagoda has been converted into a Christian temple, ^ nay, 
long after the Bible shall have supplanted the Koran in every 
mosque and minaret, — will the perverted Christianity of 
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another field of missionary labor so ptomising. I mean not 
by this, that other countries are not open to the gospul, ^ind 
that missionary efforts should be limited to our own land. 
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God bless these efforts and increasfi them a hundred fold in 
every land. But I do mean, that our country preeminently 
invites and demands efforts for ils evangelization. I do mean, 
that it is a more promising and a more important field than 
any other on the globe, and therefore calls for every heart 
and every hand to engage in it. 

Do I seem to any to be taking too strong ground ? Let me 
propose to them an experiment, which I sincerely wish all my 
hearers could try, to test this opinion. Let them take the next 
steamer across the Atlantic and in one fortnight they would 
find themselves on ground very favorable for a comparisoi 
They would be traveiamg lands nhere state rel gions exist, 
with all their pompo is and impo=mg rites and cf lemomes, 
with thpir fxcluaip -ind intolerint spirit and their hostilitj to 
frfcdam of jpinion ■ind lo all that is vital in personi! piety 
Religion there i^ sustained b\ governmental decrees and by 
bayonets Throttled in the embraces of the state its lifeless 
foim IS mide use of as a speaking trumpet through which 
are proclaimed not the doctrinei of God, but of nnn , such 
as the dmne right of kings the duty ol unreserved submia 
sion to the government and the chu fh the infjllihtlit\ of the 
cluirh not of the Bible Tie siieet cointenaocc of gospel 
chirit\ his been changed into that of a fcrsecuting fiend, 
and the snaky locks of a Gorgon cover her head, freezing and 
petrifying all around. All places are full of religious forms, 
but alas ! to find lis power you must search long and deep. 
The very highways are studded with crosses and crucified 
Christs, with oratories and images of the virgin, while the 
towns abound with vast and venerable cathedrals and chapels, 
full of golden images, splendid paintings, and sacred relics ; 
and the magnificent organ peals along the sounding arches 
and thrills the wondering soul, as the gilded priests chant 
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Iheir Te Deums, their Pater Nosters, and their At'e Marias. 
You enter the convent at the sound of the vesper beil, and a 
thousand white-veiled nuns are kneeling around you, and gor- 
geous music lends enchantment to the vesper hymn. Every 
where in the streets you meet the cassocked priest, and often the 
imposing procession, while the multitudes uncover their heads 
as it passes. In short, to an American, accustomed to the sim- 
plicity of our modes of worship, the most prominent feature 
in European lands, save in the glorious fast-anchored isle, — 
and evea there to great extent, — is, that in spite of the most 
imposing externals, the whole is little more than heartless for- 
mality — a wretched substitute for the bread of life. Yet 
when he sees how firmly rooted is this system in the pritte 
and prejudice, the worldly interest, the interests of despotic 
governments, and a swarming priesthood, and how it is woven 
into the very texture of society, he cannot but feel that little 
short of a miracle will be required for effecting a revolution. 
With what deep interest, then, after only a few weeks of 
such observation in those lands, will the heart of the Christian 
American turn towards his own country ! In the hallowed 
language of our gubernatorial proclamations, he will exclaim, 
" God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts I " Save her 
religion from the base alloy of formalism, superstition, and 
intolerance. Save her system of education from the blighting 
touch of aristocracy and priestcraft. Save her free institu- 
tions from the savage ferocity of the ignorant and unprin- 
cipled many, and the grinding oppression of the despotic few. 
Save her, for ihe sake of the country. And God save that 
whole country, for her own sake, and the sake of the world. 
For to save her is to save tlie world ; and to lose her is to lose 
the world. 

It needs only a short pilgrimage through the old world to 
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excite such sentiments as these in the heart of a Massachu- 
setts American. And his prayer to God will be, that he may 
live to go back and labor harder than he has ever done, to 
build up the cause of pure religion, of learning, and of free- 
as be one 
ble 
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to Papista, Mohammedans, Boodliists, and othi r hi dlhf n, 
without leaving our own shores 

What respoiTiibilitv, then, attaches to tlie nami and posi- 
tion of an Ameiican ' When, in foreigo lands, I haie met 
kings and queens, duliPs and mirquises, counts and vifcounts, 
thej appealed to be men and women of only the ordinary 
statuie , but when I first set my foot again upon our own 
shores, and met free-born Christian Americans, it stemed to 
me that I tt as looking upon giants, because God his gucn 
them the power ot gianls t" bear up the pillars of frepdom, 
of education, and of religion, and to cast down the piUais ot 
ignuranci , superstiuon, and despotism 

If your patience is not quite exhausted, allow me to add 
one or two further suggestions, growTng out of a scientihc 
view of the text. 

In order that leaven should operate effectually, or even 
operate at all, it must itself be in an actne condition, and of 
a proper temperature In proportion as its thermometric 
state IS too high or too low, or if there be an admixture of 
inert substance';, or ita own decomposition be slow or partial. 
Will Its catdljtic power be dimmished It must be in such a 
condition that a living plant can flnunsh within it For if 
there be no life in it, no vital power will be communicated to 
the surrounding mass 

So It IS with the moral leaven of the gospel If its purify 
be marred by an admixture of error and vain speculation, or 
if it be cast into the community distorted by ignorance, or 
disfigured and bhckenpd by the fires of fanaticism, or en- 
veloped in the ice of formalism, feeble will be its influence, 
if indeed it do not become a nuisance Instead of pioving 
the wisdom of God and the power ol God unto sahation, 
men will see in it only the weakness of human wiadom and 
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strength, overpowci'cd by t)io superior might of human de- 
pravity. 

Now, it is this perverted and deficieat gospel, that too often 
fiuds its way into our waste places, into our new settlements, 
and am n^ he floa nw population of our cities. It has the 
name of Gh s an v and usually contains some truth, hut a 
larger p op on of e -or ; so that while it produces (races 
of relig on si o nore of fanaticism, or higotry, or self- 
righteous ess and fi» alism. How important, then, that into 
iields thus grown over with briers and weeds a pure and holy 
gospel should be carried b^ purp and holy men ' Those en 
gaged in sending this gospel abroad, thiough our Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, should ha\e their piety in that living active 
condition, without which their piajers, example and efforts 
will only deepen the spiritual slumbers of ignorance and sin 
And still more important is it, thai the direct agents m thia 
work should preach an unadulterated go'ipel, not oiilj by their 
voices but by their lives 

Finally, astoni=ihing -a, is the power of leaven to change 
the mass into which it 11 cast, theie is a limit to that power 
One part may, indeed transform two thousand paits of the 
meal ; but if the latter be increased much bejond that pio 
portion, not onh will all the excess rt-miin unaffected, but it 
will operate to pie^ent the leaden from prolucing its full 
effect. Nay, it maj nearly or quite destroy that effect 
Hence, if the leaven and the mass to be leaicnei be enor 
mously disproportionate, the host Ic i\ en m ly become 
powerless. 

Now, to apph this pnne ) It to home missiomr^ efijits, I 
fear, my brethren that thi-. 11 just what we are doing in our 
country. The mass fo be leavened b\ the gospel is out of all 
proportion to the means employed In 1850, we built be- 
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tween four and five thousaDd miles of railroad, at an average 
cost of fifty thousand dollars per mile. During that same 
year, we expended only enough upon domestic missions to 
construct five miles of railway. And railways are only one 
branch of Ameiican enterprise out of many. How exceed- 
ingly small, then, must he the proportion of our pecuniary 
means devoted to an enterprise which transcends all others in 
our country in importance ! For if that fail, all others will be 
smitten with a deadly blight. Irreligion cannot triumph with- 
out trampling in the dust our systems of general education, 
of public enterprise and freedom, and crushing the hopes of 
liberty through the earth. Our hopes, therefore, must centre 
1 H m Mss' lary cause. We malte enormous outlays, 
5 1b th eariness to advance our worldly schemes, 

d I 00 1 the means employed have little or none 
f h ly p er inherent in the gospel, and where the 

1 be p portion in importance to the work of Home 

M ss G 1 h committed to American Christians the 

bl p bich he has given to Hhe present genera- 

n J p f the world. And he has put into our 

h d t with which to accomplish it, a thousand 

ffi us than those employed in commerce, in 
m f griculture, or indeed any ordinary art or 

p H d rfed must be our piety, how low our slan- 

d d f p how contemptible our philanthropy, if we 

d pplj h means necessary to prevent the leaven of 

h g p I f m b ng overpowered and neutralized by igno- 
d d p y ! Ought we to be satisfied to expend 
fif mil d II annually for railways, and only one thou- 
sa J h p m h in working out the grandest problem in 

pi d n and religion, of this generation ! O, if 

J has m ives powerful enough to rouse men to 
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action, it is tills. If we enter into the work resolutely and 
cheerfully, with humble reliance on God's help, we are sure 
of success. And success will bring such a day of brightness 
and blessing to this wide continent, as never yet has visited 
any other. Though the deluge of ignorance, despotism, and 
false religion should ingulf every other land, ours shall stand 
high above the flood, and beat back its angry waves ; and, ere 
the close of the present century, one hundred millions of 
Christian freemen shall here be found richly enjoying those 
social, political, educational, and religious rights and privi- 
leges, which God originally gave, but which man has hith- 
erto imrighteously withheld. 
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So far as his own happiness was oonccrnefl, tlie attractions 
of the heavenly world were vastly the more powerful ; for 
he says that to depart ani! be with Christ ia letter beyond 
expression — using the strongest superlative in the Greek 
language, and to which we have no phrase exactly corre- 
sponding, but which Dr. Doddridge renders by the words hel- 
ler beyond expression. When he thought of the glories of 
the heavenly state, and of being admitted to the iiinnediate 
society of Clirist, his heart was drawn upward by an almost 
overwhelming force. But when he thought of leaving his 
Christian friends and converts in a dangerous world, and that 
by his continuance with them he might help them in their 
spiritual warfare, and be the means of the conversion of 
others, he felt the ties thai bound him (o his friends, and Ins 
duty holding him to the world with an equal power ; so that, 
upoa the whole, he could not decide in which direction he 
was more forcibly drawn. 

The attractions of heaven and of earth are the two great 
influences by which men in all ages, and especially Christian 
men, are governed. Very few indeed are in doubt which is 
the stronger force ; for, alas ! most of us know very well that 
our hearts cleave to this world with almost irresistible im- 
pulse, while heaven seems distant and but feebly attractive. 
Still we shall find, now and at all times, some al almost every 
point along the scale between (he extremes of entire devotion 
to the world and entire devotion to God ; and it may not be 
unprofitable to spend a few moments in drawing some illus- 
trations of the mode in which these two influences operate 
from the laws of attraction which control the heaveoly bodies, 
as ihey are developed by the researches of modern astron- 
omy. Most of these illustrations are derived from the manner 
in which the earth, moon, and sun operate upon one another 
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— the sun repreipntinir hfiiPi th" mDDn the Chrstian, an! 
the earth the central point of all influences which act on man 
this side eternity 

And here I ought, probably, to apolog ze for in innovation 
which I ?hall *eat ire to make upon the uaual mode of scr 
monizms, h\ the introduction of a few sensible illuitnlion!!, 
or dngrima to make my meaning intelligible and impressive 
Mv reisons for this courae are the follow mg First, I do not 
suppose I could otherwise make mj meaning clear eien to % 
highly mtelligent au hence , secondly the only object of the 
dngrims is to make scientific truths undprstood and remem 
hered, not to indulge in cunou? ticienlifiij speculatons, third 
ly I conceue that the religious applications of science are its 
most important use and I know not how such a use can be 
mide of suence, if we maj not emploj enough of sensible 
illustrations to make it9 truths clearly understood Howe\ei, 
if the novel course which I adopt "Joem objectnnihle to any 
after 1 shall have finished, let it be condemned But when I 
recollect how often science has been used in oppo-iition to 
religion, I do not anticipate condemnation in this attempt to 
make it auxiliary to the sacred cause of holiness, although the 
object of my illustrations is not to prove any point, but merely 
to elucidate and impress religious truth. 

In (be first place, in order to cause any body to revolve 
around a larger one in a circular orbit, so as to be always 
equidistant from it, it is necessary that a certain amount of 
force be imparted to the revolving body, and in a certain 
direction. In the case of the planets, the two forces are so 
balanced as to produce a nearly circular motion ; but in the 
case of the comets, they are so unequal, — the impulsive or 
tangential force so predominates over the attractive, — that 
they move in elliptical orbits. Now, let us imagine the earth 
2a* 
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(E, Fig. 1, Frontispiece)* moving in a circular orbit around 
the sun, (S,) by a proper equilibrium of the two acting forces, 
and at a certain point of its orbit (say E) to receive a new 
impulse in the direction of its motion. The consequence 
would be to change its orbit from a circle to an ellipse. It 
would, however, return to the place where the additional force 
was given ; and when it reached that point, which would bo 
the peiihehon of its orbit, suppose it to receive another new 
impulse, and at each return another. The effect would be 
to make it revolve in orbits more and more eccentric, unii! 
at length ihev could not be distinguished from what the math- 
ematicians call a parabola — a curve which never returns into 
Itself In other words, the earth would at last go off to a 
returnle'Js distance, or beyond the control of the centre 
around wliii.h it had revolved. 

Make another supposition. Imagine the earth, when re- 
volving in a circle, at a certain point of its orbit (E, Fig. 2) 
to come under the influence of an impulsive force which, like 
gravily, shall ever afterwards continue to act upon it. The 
cflects will be, that it will receive a constantly increasing 
velocity, and consequently will be continually receding farther 
and farther from the centre, describing a sort of helix, which 
never returns into itself. Thus would the body be carried an 
infinite or retumless distance from the centre. 

These two cases, it appears to me, afTord a good illustra- 
tion of professed Christians who act under the influence of 
impulses derived neither from the Bible nor the Spirit of 
God. So long as they are controlled by the divine Spirit, or 
by motives derived from the Bible, they will move around the 
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great Centre of light and love ia circular paths with uniform 
motion and steady light. But whenever they give themselves 
up to other impulses, from whatever quarter, they are sure to 
he carried farther and farther from God in eccentric patiis ; 
and nothing hut hi? interpobition can <idie them fiom fl\iiig 
off he\ond the hope of letum 

Tike the case of the man who gnes himself up to the 
influence of «oildh impulses Its r ches, honors or pleas- 
urea become the poweiful controllors of his mo^fmenls and 
uige h^m fcrnaid with a conatanth acceleiated toice Reli- 
gion has not lost it? Iiold upon his conscience , an I he bIiU 
lancies thit he is revolving around the law of God, as the 
centre of iltriclion But to all othera it is obvious he is 
fll nff oli lirther and f irthei from that centre, itid therefore 
gettmg more and moie out of it", (.ontrol Like the ip\ohing 
earth, when, as I haie supposed it lecenes a new and con- 
stantly accelerating impulse, the path of this Chiistnn con 
forms less and le'JS to the divine law , he feela less and li ss 
the poner ot heavenly things and they seem more distant 
The light of God's countPnance hecomes fainter and feebler 
Meanwhile thp impelhng powfr, the loie of the world, rapidly 
gains strength; and in a little lime, without being conscious 
of it himself, and unless special, marvellous, I had almost said 
miraculous grace bring him back, he will become a wander- 
ing star, to whom is rcserred the blackness of darkness 
forever. 

Or take the case of the Christian controlled and impelled 
by spiritual pride. Harmoniously and beautifully did he 
comment* his revolutions around divine love, as the centre 
of attraction, and with a sense of duty to impel him onward. 
But he chanced to discover his own picture in the glass of 
vanity, and made it his idol. Spiritual pride came in at once 
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and took the control of his lieart ; and now, instead of wor- 
shipping God, he adores his own exalted piety. Bigoted and 
censorious towards others, he can see no loveliness in their 
characters, nor tolerate any thing that does not conform to 
his own selfish standard. While he boasts of his religious 
enjoyment, and fancies himself hving near to God, he is tn 
fact driven so far from God that it would be strange if he 
should ever return. 

Next comes the case of the fanatic. A frenzied zeal took 
the place, in his heart, of that charity which suffereih long and 
is kind, by which he seemed to be controlled in the early daya 
of his religious course. That zeal did, indeed, greatly quicken 
his race, but it was only to drive him farther from the true 
source of all knowledge and light; and away he went, with 
lightning speed, into the region of ignes fatui, which he mis- 
took for the Sun of Righteousness ; and the wild dreams of 
fancy which were floating in that limbo he mistook for new 
revelations ; and the sparks of his own kindling he took to be 
fire from heaien The word of God he mterpreted by im- 
pulses, instead of sound learning, which he regarded as a 
Satanic delusion Impelkl by pa-sMon himself he strove to 
urge othf rs forward bj the s-amp blind imp il=e , and reason 
in rehuion he denounced as the enemy of all proper zeal in 
the cause of God The divme prophecies he interpreted, 
too, b\ impressions, and made up for deficiencies by inter- 
larding his own dieims and fancies With him, some terri- 
ble event — the downfall of an empire, the devastations of 
an earthquake or a volcano, a wasting sickness, the second 
coming of Christ, or the destruction of the world — was al- 
ways near at hand, and for the best of reasons, viz., his own 
strong impressions. Such a man as this often shows, never- 
theless, some valuable fragment of Christian feeling and con- 
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But in what an eccentric orbit docs he revolve ! His 
s usually become greater and greater, until at Inst 
he flies off in an orbit wliich carries him entirely out of the re- 
gions of common sense and rational religion — never to return. 
A case, however, may be quoted from the opposite extreme. 
A man begins his religious course in a circular orbit — that 
is, there is a proper balance in his mind between the influences 
and principles that form a religious character. He bows 
down to the authority of the Bible, i 
child. With him, it is evidence enough for 
precept if he can be assured that God has a 
at length his heart begins to be less ii 
things, and a spirit of speculation and scepticism lalces pos- 
session of his mind, and becomes a new and mighty impulsive 
power which carries him rapidly away from the quiet path in 
which he had been moving. He soon finds religion to be 
full of difliculties which he cannot solve. Having broken 
loose from his former principle, that be would implicitly re- 
ceive whatever statements God had made, and which formed 
his sheet anchor, he is now adrift on the stormy sea of spec- 
ulation, with human reasoning only for his compass. One 
doctrine after another, fairly subjected, as he fancies, to this 
ordeal, and found wanting, he throws overboard, until his 
creed has become a mere wreck of old opinions, with noth- 
ing in their place. His increasing scepticism calls forth the 
animadversions of his Christian brethren ; and this wakens in 
him a pride of opinion to defend his new views. He soon 
finds, however, that the full inspiration of the Scriptures stands 
in his way ; and he clearly perceives that the sacred writers 
sometimes reason incorrectly, and therefore they sometimes 
reason without inspiration. Thus is he driven farther and 
farther away from the controlling influence of the Bible by 
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earth and sun, it is obvious that it will be attracted m opposite 
directions by those bodies , and it is otdv because it is so 
much nearer the earth than the sun, that it is not at once 
drawn away towards the latter =o as utterly to fors^ke the 
former. It is easy, now, to cone ne th^t it might be re 
moved so near to the sun, (say to A, Fig 5 j that it should 
henceforth cease to be governed in its movements by the 
earth, and obey only the attractive influence of the sun. Oa 
the other hand, it might be brought so near the earth,, — 
certainly, if brought in contact with it, {say to B,) — as to be 
governed entirely by it, and no longer be affected by the 
sub's attraction, except as constituting a part of the earth. 

This last supposition reminds us of the individual who has 
suffered the love of the world to gain so strong a hold upon 
him that he is beyond the reach of the influence of religion. 
He cleaves to the world as firmly as the moon would, should 
she fall from her orbit. Heaven, with all its glories, exerts 
upon him apparently no power. It matters not that all in the 
universe which is pure, and noble, and truly worthy is there 
assembled. They have no charms for him. There are un- 
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folded in infinite splendor the glories of the eternal God ; and 
there the Lumb that was siain is enthroned the chiefest 
among ten thousands, and altogether lovely. There is gath- 
ered in sweet communion and everlasting love the countless 
tlirongof the angels of light; and as they lake up their golden 
harps, the whole company of the redeemed from earth join 
ia the sweet song of Moses and the Lamh. It is the New 
Jerusalem, whose foundations are precious stones, whose 
gates are pearls, and whose pavements are gold ; the city 
through which flows the river of the water of life, with the 
tree of life on its banks ; the city whence all that is sinful and 
all that is mortal is forever excluded ; the city where every 
thing grand, and beautiful, and attractive to a pure mind 
meets together. And yet this man can look with stupid un- 
concern upon the picture, and feel not one desire to be of the 
number who are admitted to Its joys. Nay, lie turns away 
with loathing from the sight, and says to the vanities of the 
world, These be my portion — these the objects to which my 
heart cleaves with fond desire, and wliich I prefer to heaven. 
O, is it not a contemptible choice for an immortal soul, made 
in the image of God ? And yet it is a most common choice. 
All around tis we see multitudes deliberately preferring earth 
to heaven — a world of change, of ignorance, sin, sickness, 
and death, to a world where all is permanent, and holy, and 
happy. 

But, blessed be the power of God's grace, there are 
some who have given up their hearts to the full influence of 
that glorious world, and feel from day to day its mighty 
attractions. Though not insensible to the affairs of this world, 
they are more alive to that which is unseen and eternal. 
They have learned to relish the employments, as well as the 
enjoyments, of heaven. Often, in the retirement of the soul, 
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and away from the sight of their fellow-men, do they hold 
communion w ith that pii e \\ orld Not w th tl e r m rial e^ es, 
but with the e\e of faith do the\ gize and gaze upon lis un 
speakdble glories and the eai of feilh 1 slens to the ^ongs 
of ihe redeemed unt 1 their heaits heiie with string emotion 
and pant afttt God as the hirt pantelh aftei the uater 
hruoLi As they m =e the fire bums and the r souls are 
borne awjy bj a strong mpuhe tow trd^ the cekstial cily 
In slnrt thej do ^c( el mes ij pruai-h so near it ind drmlc 
so deeply into lis glories, that their souls become deeply 
imbued with its spirit. Now, such men live so near to heaven 
that their conversation is there, and the attractions of earth 
are comparatively feeble. They are aptly represented by 
the first supposition which I made, wherein the moon was 
imagined to be renioved so far from the earth, and so near 
to the sun, that Ihe attraction of the tirth had become almost 
null upon il, and that ot the sun ilmost the onlj controlling 
force It IS the same with eminenlU h"I> men, who ha\e 
long been discipimed in the school of ChiisL Thej ha\e m 
a greit measure got Ihe victoij o\er the world, and heiven 
sfems to them not a distant place, but near at hand Thej 
scom to stind so neir its confines, that when the cloudi of 
doubt and unbelief clear anay, as they ofttn do, and the Sun 
of Righteouine^s pours down liii bright beams, they can look 
arross the diik valley between the two worlds, and see the 
sweet flL-wers of the world bejond, its noble rivers and plims, 
its magnificent mountains, and its sunny vales ; and (his world 
shrinks into insignificance in the comparison ; and, like Paul, 
they cannot but feel a desire to depart and he with Christ. 
And around their Saviour they see the bright Ihrong which 
he has redeemed by his blood, and made them kings and 
priests unto God. And how can they but long to go and 
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join tliat happy circle I — a circle wliich sin can never pollute, 
nor death ever break. O, what a happy slate 13 it, thus to 
live under the full influence of the heavenly world, thus to 
feel its strong attractions, thus to have its spirit breathed 
into our souls, and thus, as it were, to begia its songs and its 
joys while yet on earth ! 

I derive my third iUustration from the manner in which the 
eartli and moon perform their journey together around the 
sun, and around each other. This is not generally under- 
stood. We know that the moon accompanies the earth around 
the sun, and we see it every month complete its revolution 
around the earth. We are hence apt to mfer that its actual 
path must be an exceedingly irregular cuive But it is not eo. 
Excepting some very slight disturbances of if motion, which 
need not here be taken into the account, its actual path in the 
heavens differs very slightly from that which the earth makes 
in its annual revolution ; that is, it differs very little from a 
circle. Indeed, were the moon's path to be drawn thirty feet 
in diameter, it would require a practised eye to distinguish the 
curve from a true cii-cle. (Fig. 4 shows the paths of the 
earth and moon for one month ; the black line representing 
the earth's orbit, and the red one the moon's path.) 

Thus it appears (hat the moon, as well as the earth, obeys 
the influence of the sun in its annual revolution ; and yet it 
does actually move round the earth, and perform important 
service for its inhabitants every month. And it is to these 
two facts in connection that I wish to call your particular at- 
tention. 

It is a well-known fact, that the most eminently holy Chris- 
tians frequently e.\hibil a very strong and lender affection for 
their families, if they have any, or for their friends and neigh- 
bors, and manifest a deep interest in secular pursuits, and in 
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the welfare of the communiiy and countiy in which ihey live. 
And it has often been inquired how such deep interest in 
worldly things was consisieMt with .supreme love and dcvolioa 
to God. Indeed, this icquiry has often distressed the Cliris- 
tian himself, and he has feared that his strong attachment to 
friends and neighbors, and his lively interest in worthy objects 
of a worldly kind, were unfavorable indications in respect to 
his character for piety. But in the moon's motion behold a 
solution of these doubts and difficulties ! While she most 
faithfully performs her duly to the uarlh, {if I may be allowed 
such a personification,) she is not for a moment unmindful of 
her relation to the great centre of the solar system. Looking 
to her fidelity to the earth, we should suppose her unmindful 
of any other influence ; whereas, in fact, she is every mo- 
ment obedient to a higher attraction. And so long as she 
obeys that higher influence, there can he no interference be- 
tween the two movements. Just so with the Christian, So 
long as the will of God forms the great controlling central 
power by which all his affections and conduct are regulated, 
— so long as every minor influence which (he world eserla 
upon him is kept completely within the control of that higher 
influence which emanates from the eternal world, — he need not 
fear any interference between his afTection to his family, his 
friends, and his country, and his afleciion for God. It is just 
as consistent for him to yield to the impulse of nature, which 
prompts him to love and serve his friends and his country, 
while at the same time he loves and serves God supremely, 
as it is for the moon to obey the influence of the earth, and 
constantly to revolve around it ; while at the same time she 
moves in a still wider circle around the sun, and is perfectly 
controlled by that great centre. Nay, to yield up the heart 
to divine influence, — to give God a supreme place in the af- 
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fections, — brings into the heart a iivclicr affection for man- 
kind than nature gives. For nature would limit that affection 
by friends and by country : but supremo love to God rebukes 
such selfishness, and bids us love our neighbor as ourselves ; 
and then informs us that all mankind are our neighbors. 

We learn, then, that the Christian need not fear that his at- 
tachment to friends and to other worldly objects is improper, 
or injurious, so long as it does not interfere with his love and 
duty to God. If he suffers tliem to draw off his affections 
from God, or from teaven, as his final home, so that be is 
■ turned aside from tlje path of duty, then indeed they become 
a dangerous, and may become a fatal influence. If the inter- 
est which he takes in his friends or favorite worldly pursuits 
diminishes hts interest in tiie things which are unseen and 
eternal, — if their society draws him away from communion 
with God and heavenly things, — then, indeed, have they be- 
come the controlling power of his heart and his !ife; and if the 
charm be not broken, he will be driven from God beyond re- 
co e y Bu no nan need fear, when he finds his attachment 
to b f nd o country, or secular pursuits, increase, pro- 
ded he finds a orrespondeut increase of interest in God and 

To oduce n y fourth illustration, let us suppose the moon 
placed directlj between the earth and the sun, while between 
the moon (A) and the sun is a fourth body, (R, Fig. 3,) which 
repels instead of attracting the moon. The consequence 
would be, that the latter would be drawn nearer to the earth, 
and therefore be more attracted by that body ; hence it would 
be driven farther from the sun, and he less attracted by it, 
until that fourth repelleot body be taken away. 

It is true, that among the heavenly bodies we know of none 
that repels the others. Tiiey all mutually attract. But we 
know that on earth repulsion is one of the great regulating 
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poweri of nature is m pleclricitj and mignpti';m It cannot 
be objeclionable, therefore, to suppose, foi the sake of illus- 
trating religLous tiuth, a repelhng body situated between Ihe 
moon ind the sun * 

Between the Christian and heaven there is also an olject 
from which nature ".hi inliS back with die-id and aversion At 
one time his imigioation pictures it as a dirk vallcv where 
no ra\ of hght enters, where no friendlj voice is henrd by 
the lonely passenger, but where hideous and menacing forms 
ambush his path At another lime hia fancv paint* it as a 
deep and dismal defile, where lie must go alone, and wheic a 
hideous monster stands m panoply complete, to dispute his 
passage and to iwaken in the disembodied spirit indescriba- 
ble teirois In -ihort, it is what men universally call death, 
and from which nature, alnioat v,i hout e\cep1(on, recoiK in 
dismay Bi t from earth to heaven there is no passage save 
through that region of terroi Many a Christian would glad- 
ly leaip the earth and go to pos ess his inheritance m the 
skies, d d he not dread i boi-ilerous poiisaae thiough thit un- 
trodden vallej Nature approaches the brmk ot the preci- 
pice, and strains her eje 1o penetrate the gloom , but she can 
discern only the swift and dark watei^ of Jordan rolling by, 
and the unrelenting countenance of the King of Terrors, with 
bis menacing dart, while ever and anon the dying agonies of 
one and another victim assail her ear. She shudders at the 
prospect. 

" The pains, the groans, the dying strife, 

Fright our approaching souk away ; 
Still shrink we tack again to life, 

Fond of our prison and our clay." 

• I might ha.Te token stronger ground. Says Professor Loomis, "The 
phenomena exhibited by Hallcj's comet at its return to the sun in 1835, re- 
quire U9 to admit the existence of repulsive as well as attrBOrivo forces." — 
Recent Progress of Anironomy, 3d edition, p, 117. 
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Some, indeed, through fear of death, are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. Their weak and disori^ered nerves, their 
morbid and excitable fancies, start at the rustling of a leaf. 
No wonder, then, if their souls are overcome when they think 
of taking a last look upon this fair world, of grasping the 
liand of friendship for the last time, and of taking the fearful 
plunge, which throws them at once into the hands of that un- 
sparing conqueror, whose heart never yet relented. No won- 
der that they cling to the world with a desperate grasp, and 
almost cease to feel the attractions of heaven. But let faith 
now put into nature's hand her magic wand, and it will be the 
traveller's passport through the dark valley, and the smitten 
waters of Jordan sliall divide, and a ray from heaven come in 
to (race out his pathway. Let the Christian endeavor, while 
faith is in lively esercise, to render deatli familiar by frequent 
meditation, and he will find, that — 

"Death and his image, rising in the brain. 



He will find that the physical pains of death he has o\er- 
rated, and that often, instead of an unknown dreaded agony, 
it is the sweet and quiet termination of all mortal suffering. 
Jf he must close hb eyes on all the loved objects of time and 
sense, it is only to open them upon the infimte glories of 
heaven. If beloved earthly friends can accompany him fio 
farther than the brink of the dark passage, yet friends still 
more beloved — his God, his Saviour, his Sanclifier — stand 
on the other side wilh arms oulstretclied to receive him. Ah, 
yes, it is the same .Saviour who has himself, in tlie nature and 
with the feelings of a njan, passed alone through that gulf, 
2a* 
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and across that turbid slreEim, and to his fearful followeva he 
cries, Israel^ fear not ; for I have redeemed tliee ; I have 
called thee hy my name. When thou passetk through the wa- 
ters, I will lewith thee; and through the rivers, they shall 
nyt oieifiow thee when lliou walkest through the fire, thou 
shall not be burnt Death shall be swallowed up in victory. 
Jesus Christ hafh, indeed, aholished death, and brought life 
and immortality to light. He has taken away the sling of 
death, that is, unpardoned sin. The monster's spectre indeed 
still haiint>5 the dark valley through which the believer must 
pass, and brandishes his broken and harmless dart. But faith 
can sing the conqueror's song, even within the grasp of this 
once teinfic, but oon powerless and vanquisSied foe. 

It IS b^ meditations tike these that the repulsive power of 
death is gradually overcome, and the timid believer begins 
again to feel the strong attractions of the heavenly worid. 
Nature, indeed, wdl never feel a complacency in death, con- 
sidered bj itaell , but its terrors diminish as they are more 
closely examined, while the glories that lie beyond loom up 
higher and brighter, so that, lo use the language of an eminent 
saint, " the river of death appears as an insignificant rill, 
that can be crossed at a single step, whenever God gives per- 
mission." As it muses, the soul waxes strong in the Lord 
and the power of his might, and with holy confidence ex- 
claims, — 

One honr, and the dark storm goes by ; 



My fifth and last illustration supposes the moon placed, as 
before, between the earth and the sun. But in addition to 
this, it supposes a nvimber of other bodies in contact with the 
earth, (as Fig. 6,) which exuvcise a very powei 
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Upon the moon, and of course draw it more or less away from 
the sun, giving to the earlh more, and to the sun less, influence 
over its motions. 

Imagine now that these bodies, thus surrotinding the earih, 
should quit it oae after another, and pass over to the sun, (as 
shown oil Fig. 7,) attaching themselves in like manner lo his 
surface. It is easy to see how such a transference would di- 
minish the moon's attraction towards iJie eaith, and increase 
its atti-action towards the sun ; so that it might easily be made 
to bi-eak loose entirely from the former, and pass towards, if 
not directly into, the latter. 

The objects that attract the Christian to this world are often 
numerous and powerfully attractive. We have seen that he 
may cherish a strong attachment to worldly and worthy ob- 
jects, if the love of God so reign in his heart as to bring eveiy 
thing else into subordination. We have seen that love to God 
sanctifies and ennobles every inferior affection. And the fact 
is, that no class of men exhibit a stronger affection for every 
worthy object than devoted Christians. 

They ardently love their friends. And in this they do 
but follow their great Exemplar. Even the young man, who 
turned away sorrowful from the exhortations of Jesus, was 
stil! loved by him for his interesting traits of character, and 
by the tomb of Lazarus the Saviour wept ; so that the Jews 
exclaimed, Behold how lie loved kirn. He did not iove any 
thing in his friends that was sinful r neither doea the Christian. 
But for all those amiable qualities which make them good 
members of society he does love them ; and still stronger is 
that affection, if he witnesses in them the graces of true re- 
ligion. For he regards such friendships as germs which will 
expand and ripen in heaven. 

The Christian also loves the intercourse of hie fellow-men. 
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His religion has not made him a misanthrope, nor eradicated 
that love of society which nature has implanted in every bo- 
som. He only strives to correct what is wrong, ani3 elevate 
what is low, in social intercourse ; and no man takes a deeper 
interest than he in, whatever promotes the general welfare of 
the community. 

The Christian also loves his country. To promote her 
welfare, to defend her institutions, to preserve her liberties, 
and to eradicate whatever is unjust, cruel, and debasing, he ia 
ready to make any sacrifices consistent with his duty to God, 

He loves science and literature. To cultivate them him- 
self he knows to be the only sure way of giving him enlarged 
views of truth and duty, and he knows, too, that many of the 
principles of science will survive the ruin of this world, and 
become a part of the science of heaven. And to promote 
knowledge in others he knows to be one of the most impor- 
tant means of the promotion of religion, and of saving piety 
from degenerating into frigid scepticism or wild fanaticism. 

The Christian loves nature. He loves it most because it is 
the great temple of Jehovah, whose lofty columns and arches 
show divine wisdom and love in their construction. Wher- 
ever he wanders through its vast galleries and labyrinths, he 
hears God's voice and sees his hand at work. Indeed, all na- 
ture is but one vast sounding gallery, echoing and reechoing 
with Jehovah's name and Jehovah's praise. He loves nature, 
too, because he was cradled in her arms and nursed on her 
bosom, and her sweet voice ever touches a sympathetic chord 
in his soul, and brings out the sweetest melody to which earth 
ever listens. Every thing which man's harpy fingers have 
touched bears the defilement of sin ; but nature is untar- 
nished, and her virgin robe reminds us of that which she 
wore in the bowers of Eden, And therefore does the Chris- 
tian love nature. 
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Such are the objects that draw the Christian's soul to this 
world with strong attractioo, and tend, therefore, to weaken, 
or to make less sensible, the attractions of heaven. But as 
time advances, and changes come over him, and adversity 
shrouds his prospects in clouds and storms, and death's ruth- 
less hand tears one and another fond object away, these earth- 
ly ties grow weaker, and one after another are sundered ; 
leaving the soul to be more easily drawn upward towards the 
world of cloudless skies, of permanent repose — the great at- 
tracting centre of the universe. 

It is more especially, then, to the case of the advanced 
Christian — advanced in years and in piety — that my illus- 
tration under my last head applies. He may have commenced 
his religious course early, and have become convinced even 
then of the vanity of the world. But after all, the world then 
appeared to him in a far more fascinating aspect than it now 
doei, aftei a few decades of years have taught him many im- 
pressive lessons of Its emptiness. It then lay before him an 
untrodden field, glowmg with the charms of novelty, and as 
seen through the piism of youthful fancy, decked with a thou- 
sand rambow huP'? As lie pressed eagerly on, and plucked 
from lirae to time tlie golden fruit that hung temptingly over 
his path, he did not know how much of it would prove like 
the apples of Sodom. 

'■ This more delusiTe, not the touch, but taste, 
Deceived ; !ie, fondly tliinking to allay 
Hi3 tliirst wjtli gust, instead of fruit, 
Chewed bitter ashes ; which the offended taste. 
With sputtering noise, rejected." 

So long as the delusion lasted, the young Christian feU him- 
self strongly drawn towards the earth. But in advanced life 
he has been so often deceived by its fair fruit, and drank so 
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Ihe strong attraction to earth, which health, and hope, and 

novelty, and youth, threw around him in early Ufe. Faith, 

and hope, and desire, now reach forward towards that world 



One of the objects of lawful pursuit by the Christian is the 
acquisition of wealth, with the intention of using it for worthy 
objects. And this is an object that often presents a fascinating 
aspect to the youthful mind, and becomes one of the strong 
cords thai bind him to the world, if he is successful in the 
pursuit. When he first begins to recline upon the downy 
couch of affluence, and fawning friends multiply, and the 
fashionable world condescends to smile upon him, how distant 
and uninviting appears his home in heaven, and how terrible 
the passage thither ! He can enter fully into the meaning of 
the Son of Sirach, when he says, O death, Aov> Miter is the 
remembrcmce of thee to a man, that is at ease in Ais posses- 
sions ; unto the man that hath prosperity in all things, and 
hath nothing to vex him. But it will not he long before this 
man wdl find, that as he sinks deeper and deeper into his bed 
of down, it is underlaid by a bed of thorns. He will find 
that the apostle spoke true words when he said. They that will 
he rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
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foohsh anl huttfiil luAff, vjnrh drown men in dtstiucliort 
and perdilinn For the love of money ts ikerootof all evil , 
wJitch v:htle some coteted after lliei/ haie errtd ftom the 
faith, and pierced thenisehes though icilh many sorroics 
If God mean* fo save this man, the effect of hia experience 
will be to teach him the truth of these thmgg m season to 
rescue him fiom utter rum, and he will learn henceforth not 
to trust tn unceitain richts The stiong hold which they 
hn\e had upon his heart h broken and he pints after the 
riches of par-uhse It ma\ he loo, that his riches tike to 
them^ielve? wings and flj awa^, and want succeeds to ibun 
dance Then, when the friends of his sunny da^a lorsike 
him, and the world leaves him alone to beii the iion rule of 
povertj, O, how sweet it is to bok forwird to his irca-iure n 
heaven, loftf re moth and rust do not corrupt, and where thieies 
do not break through and steal ' 

Here let me add, that want and destitution, nhpther thtj 
have auccpeded to competencp and wealth, or hue been the 
Christian's companions through life, aie among the most 
powerful means which God uses to make hei\en sweet and 
attractive And it is la advanced life, especiallj, that pover 
tv's cold skeleton hand seems most heasi and ngid The 
Christian may have toiled on ihiough manv a weariaome >ear, 
unable to secure even a competence ; and now that age and 
infirmity palsy his efforts, still must he labor on and struggle 
harder in the unequal conflict. With what a strong impulse 
will his heart reach out after an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadelh not away, resented for him 
in heaven ! How often has the widowed mother, toiling at 
the midnight hour over her unfinished task, and unable to 
provide for her numerous offspring, felt the talismanic power 
of that reserved legacy in the skies! How often has the 
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helped oul of the mire of poverty and ignorance, becomo 
(heir pepr, — nay, rise above them, and seize a richer crown 
than tbeii^, — was more than human pride could brook. So 
thai the Chiistian scholar luund that reputation had only 
brought him mto a bittle field with powerful and implacable 
enemies In his path, too, he ofiea found coiled up the viper 
envy, chaiged with \enom, and the scorpion hatred often 
en pt under hia pillow , fo ';tmg him m an unconscious houi 
In hn own heart, also, he found the piide of sc ence choking 
the growth of the Christian graces, and poisoning the sprmgs 
of religious lo; In ohoit, a ftw years ot such experience 
taught him that lo be ele\ated m aocieS i" to be a miik for 
tlie arrows of Ignorance and sin, and often, tOD, the mtelli- 
gent anl the iiituoua will inteipose no ■ihiild of defeno*-, so 
that you are left alone, with little power to do good. 
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" Tratha would jilu tcacli to aare a sinking land. 
All fear, none aid you, and. few understand. 
Painful iiresmincnce ! yourself to view 
Above Ufe's follios, and its oomforts, too." 

Progress in knowledge will also give a man many a forcible 
lesson of the narrowness and imperfection of liiiman science, 
so that the wisest are compelled to see through a glass darkly. 
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relish to every other blessing, and without which thej would 
all become tasteless oi disgusting The man who en]oys thia 
health has only an indi'stinct appiehension of his liability to 
dealh, ahhough he maj be an eminently holy man. But 
advancing age brings its. infinnitn-s and pains to almost every 
one ; and to many it brings occasional assaults of sickness or 
34 
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constant feeble health. In the failing appetite, the faltering 
step, tlie tremhling hand, the aching head, the feverish pulse, 
and the irritable nerve, they have constant premonitions cf 
the approach of dissolulioa. They perceive within them a 
constant struggle between life and death — the latter becom- 
ing stronger and stronger, and the former weaker and weak- 
er ; and, like Job, they often feel as if they were a burden 
to themselves. Life loses its charms because it cannot be 
enjoyed ; and the sombre hue of melancholy is cast over all 
its scenes. But they know that there is a world where the 
inhabitants shall not say, / am sick ; and they trust it will 
be their inheritance. O, with what earnest desire do their 
thoughts stretch forward, and anticipate the lime when they 
shall enter the building of God — the house not made with 
hands, eternal m the heavens ! Once, in the buoyancy of 
health and youth, this world put on enchanting smiles. Bvit 
now the dream has passed by, and heaven only is clothed 
with beauty. 

But even though the constitution may long hold out, and 
health continue, yet advancing years bring with them infirmity 
and decay, which point in no doubtful manner to the close of 
life. The flattened eye, requiring the optician's aid ; the ear 
failing in its sensibility to sound ; the palate losing its keen 
relish of savory viands, and th f f sweet odors ; 

the blood coursing sluggishly al h he brain tor- 

pid and heavy in its movemen nil h unk muscle, 

easily tired, and moving heavil h fin I mb, — all, ail 
tell the traveller that he has a ! d he end of hia 

journey. 

" Eheu, fugaeea, Posthume. Postttume, 
Eiigis et instant! senectic 
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Nor do the bodily powers alone give way. The inmd, too 
dependent on bodily organization by unalterable laws for it-, 
free exercise, sympathizes in (he decline of the phj».ical 
powers. The proud heights which she once scaled can no 
longer be reached ; the heavy blows which she once dealt out 
can no longer be given. She may, indeed, saj, like Sam 
son, I will go out, as at other times, and sftnie myself , but 
she will find that the lock of her strength lias beun shorn 
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the strongest desire of his heart. Even though he may fear 
to die, he pants for that emancipation ; and the more, as 
longer experience makes sin more liateful, and his own sin- 
fulness more manifest and burdensome. It helps reconcile 
him to death. It is one of the strongest attractions of heaven 
ihat no sin will be there. 

In like maoner does the wickedness and wretchedness of 
this alienated world weigh more and more heavily upon the 
Christian's spirit, and make heaven's holiness and happiness 
seem doubly sweet. lie sympathizes with the feelings of 
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subject. In tlie first place, new attachments ore rarely formed 
by us, of much strength, in advanced Hfe, because the laws 
of our nature forbid it. In the second place, God removes 
the Christian's frieods, one after another, as he can bear it ; 
so that, if he be spared to advanced life, he finds himself 
almost alone on earth, with but few ties to be sundered when 
his turn comes to depart. How full of benevolence is such 
a dispensation ! Could we form strong attachments in riper 
years, we might, even at the last, find ourselves so fastened 
to the world that the final separation would be full of anguish. 
But now lie cuts one earthly tie after another ; so that, when 
the time of our own separation comes, this world has almost 
lost its power over us, and the few remaining cords that bind 
us to it are easily sundered. On the other hand, ail our 
departed friends have gone to that same world whither we 
must go ; and there they form a centre of attraction of strong 
power. We know that those of them who have entered the 
celestial city will issue from its portals, and, clothed in im- 
mortal beauty, and with the warm and holy affection of glori- 
fied spirits, will welcome us to our everlasting home. O, 
what mercy is here ! Come, thou disconsolate mourner, 
whose heart has been made so often to bleed by the departure 
of beloved friends, see how God is preparing to make your 
own departure easy, by sundering beforehand the ties that 
bind you to the world, and gathering your friends together 
"in the great centre of holiness and happiness, to draw you 
thither with irresistible force. With such a power to draw 
you away, and with so feeble a force to retain you, how slight 
will be the final pang! how triumphant your passage through 
the dominions of death ! 

But the details that have now been given will justify a more 
general inference. We may regard the astronomical illus- 
24* 
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tration which I last gave {tig 6 ind 7) i^ de ciiting a gen- 
eral principle of the divine administration, iiz , thai a leading 
object of God's treatment of men k to weaken thtir attach- 
ment to {his world, and lo concentrate in heaven an attnclive 
influence of overwhclniins; poner And, reallj, »heu we 
consider how much he doe= to weaken our hold upon the 
world, and to draw us towards heaven, instead of wondeiitig 
that a few Christians are wdbng to die, we ought to nondcr 
that any of Ihem are wilhng to lne This wis, indeed, the 
stale of feeling with ancient saints Their grand difRculiy 
seemed to he how to he reconciled to life, not to deith This 
was the feehug of Joh whi'n he said, All the days nf my ap- 
pointed time mil I watt till my change come — as if he had 
Been anxiously looking for that time. This was the feeling 
of Jacob when ho exclaimed, I have wailed for thy sahation, 

Lord. And such eminently was tlie feeling of Paul when 
he said, I have a desire to depart and he with Christ, tehtch 
is letter beyond expression. O, what a mighty impulse 
towards heaven reigned in the apostle's soul ! He longed lo 
leap out from his bondage to matter, and become a disiii- 
ihralied spirit before the throne. Whenever he alludes to the 
subject, his sou\ is all on fire, and he exclaims, I am now 
ready to be offered, and ihe time of my departure is at hand. 

1 have fought a good Jight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give vie at that day. He had reached that lofty point of 
Christian experience when only a single tie hound him to the 
world, and that was a sense of duty to his brethren; and this 
he might not sunder tilt God shonid give permission. But 
all the other objects of his hope and desire had been trans- 
ferred to heaven, and there formed a mighty centre of attrac- 
tion. (Sec the representation in Fig. 7.) 
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And do our iiPirls m^ brethipn MbratP in sympatliy with 
that of the apoitlt, or i*. the thought of departure chilliag and 
agonizing? It is not strin^p thit he who is young in years 
and in Christian txpciience tu whoie unpractised eye the 
world spreads out so rainy fiscinating scenes, should find his 
heart shrinking at the thought of death , nor that iie who ia 
in tlie midst cf businpss and usefulne^ backing in the sun- 
shine of public fa\or tnd linked to the world at a thousand 
points, shoild Ijnd the niencb tenible that separates him at 
once from ao tmnj cheriahed objects But if we are ad- 
vanced in Ohriatian expeiieoce and in ^eais; if a large part 
of the objects that once interr ttd us haie either ceased to 
fascinate or ha\e been tran ftiri-d to the eternal world ; if 
increasing infirmitiP" admonish us how soon t!ie soul's mate- 
rial tenement must be liken down, sun. \ we ought no longer 
to Mew death as an enpm\, hut as a fiiend come to deliver 
us from sin and aoriow, to unbar oui prison doors, knock oil 
our fptiPia, and to let the soul go out to bieathe heneefoith 
the vital air of heaven No Chustian, whatever his age oi 
condition, ought to be whoU) destitute of these feelings But 
the^ eap eiallj become hiin who his long been in the sohool 
of Christ He is in the eondilion represented by mj last 
lUusIi ition , and his soul ought to swell with slioiig emjl oi 
whenp\er he turnb his ejes towiids the hea\enly woild 
There are collected many of his earthly friends, and all his 
henenly liKnds, beckoning to him to come to then sinless 
and unchanging ho n O, what a group of beloved ob|ecls 
are cungiegated there, and how ought we to look upon the 
day of death as the time of coronation and victory ! 

""Wicii Ufe in opeiiinfi budR Is sweet. 
And golden hopes the spirit greet, 
And jouth prepares his joys 10 meet, 

Al!is, huw hard it is to die I 
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Hqw awful then it is to die I 

" WliMi, one by one, those ties are torn. 
And friend from friend is srntehed forlorn, 
And man is left alone to nionm, 

Ah, then, how easy 'tis to die 
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MINERALOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 0? 
CHARACTER. 



Behold an Israelite iudeed, in whom is no guile — Jo^n i. 47. 

Deceit and duplicity cunning cr^lt and artif ce are tl e 
characteristic? wl ich we attach to guile The man under s 
influence does not exhibit hi5 t al character but assumes a 
fal e one to accomplish some sin ster end 

An Israel te indeed — s ich as Nuhanael v-a^ Mho is al 
In led to m the te\t — is a man of great sin phcily a 1 (. r ly 
of character o e tho fea s God and endea\ors to confDrni 
1 IS 1 fe II all rfapecls to thi" prerepls ol the g apel That 
trait which is h^re descr bed as a freed m f om guile I 
wouH denominate tramparency f Christian character Its 
opposite we might call ojia ily of character And these 
terms may represent the ettremes of good and had in char 
acter 

Tho'je c nversant with the science of mineralogy will per 
ceive that I have borrowed these terms from thence. I have 
conceived the idea of attempting to illustrate the subject of 
character by the facts of that science ; not, indeed, because 
there is any connection between mineralogy and Christian 
character, excepting that what is true literally of certain min- 
erals is true figuratively of certain characters. Hence the 
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minerah whirh arp objects of sense, may be employed to fix 
important moial principles in the memory. I kaow that this 
mode of exhibit ng r hgious truth has no little quaintnesa 
^botlt it But if It c nvoy no error, and makes the truth more 
impressive, perhaps I may be pardoned for employing it ; 
since the highest use to wliich we can put science is to make 
it subservient to religion. Nor, if we avoid the extremes of 
the earlier writers, in their attempts to spiritualize natural 
objects, can quaintness, which is in fact often only a high 
degree of originality, be considered a great fault. 

Between perfect transparency and perfect opacity of min- 
erals, as well as of character, there is an endless variety of 
intermediate conditions. There are, however, certain well- 
marked stages in this gradation in minerals, whicU well sym- 
bolize certain corresponding grades of character. I propose 
to describe several of these by terms derived from mineral- 
ogy ; but I sliall confine myself, at this time, to what are 
called the optical characters of minerals, that is, their rela- 
tions to liglit. 

1. I shall first describe the wholly transparent character. 

The most perfect example of a transparent mineral is, one 



specimens of moial puiity which we meet a 
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divine grace has not transformed, will not come up to the 
standard of Nathauael, in whom was no guile. Many unre- 
newed men there are whose characters are of a noble 
stamp, but the simplicity and godly sincerity of elevated piety 

As to the truly transparent Chri'^tian character, the world 
stand in no doubt, thjugh guile and malevolence thereby 
severely reproved, sometime tr^ to m-il e out consummate 
hypocrisy, where, to unjtundiced ejes all is clear They 
know what such a man s piinciples are, for he avows them ; 
and they know he w 11 not flinch from maintaining them, even 
though all others desert him 

"Among the faitlik-si, faithful only he." 
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science void of offence, should ever form any plans or pur- 
poses which he is not willing to have laid open to the universe 
9t any moment ; and the only reason why he does not expose 
tliem should be, that he may tliereby accomplish more for the 
good of the world. Concealed for such a reason, and they 
do not disturb the clearness and beauty of his character ; but 
kept out of sight for any other reason, and ihey mar his 
transparency, 

I remark, also, that objects seen through the most perfectly 
transparent crystal do not appear as distinct as when viewed 
through a vacuum, or the air. This well illustrates the im- 
perfection of the best of human characters. Divine grace 
does not choose to mak h hi I j. f t ' tl ' Id 

Perhaps it is no more p bl h d 3 f Ad m 

should exhibit perfectio I h 1 f m d f 

mineral matter, should m I h h cep in 

some of its rays. It r f h gh la f 

to bring out the Christi f 11 gl I 

city whose foundations f m 1 h 

correspondent beauty ad[.f Ubedl in 

Christian's soul. 

Thus far I have spok f p ry I 1 

mit only white light ; a d h I h m d I mbl m f 
the most perfect chara B I I h 1 

ored ; it may bo deeplj d h gh h ss 1 

ency remains, objects 1 ^h h y 1 lb 

colored. Examples may be seen in amethyst, rose mica, and 
red rock salt. 

This fact symbolizes another variety of character, less per- 
fect than the first, yet more frequent. It is not very uncom- 
mon to meet with a man whose character in the main belongs 
to the transparent class, yet he suffers himself to be swayed 
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by strong prejudice?, and those color every ohjcot at Mhich 
ho looks. He is sincere in dt&iring lo view every object in 
its true liglit, and is not aware tlint his eye aiways looks upon 
colored objects. But aQ eagle-eyed world perceive it, and 
(hough ihey do not perhaps doubt his honesty, they lose their 
confidence m his judgment. 

Another Christian, of the same general honesty and trans- 
parency of character, fixes his eyes so exclusively upon some 
panicuiar doctrines or duties, that they give a coloring to all 
his views. He over-estimates their importance, and they injure 
the symmetry of his religious character, producing as much 
deviation from perfect transparency as color does in the crystal. 

The same etfect is sometimes produced upon character by 
long-continued poor health. Some diseases do actually give 
an unnatural color lo objects seen thi-ough the eye. And 
there are jaundiced minds, as well as jaundiced eyes. Nor 
can the man avoid viewing the world with a morbid and 
melancholy hue thrown over it, when the nervous system ia 
deranged iny more than a ^ ellow tmge can be removed from 
external ob]ecls, whon the eye is suffused with bile. He 
whose health is firm, and whose mental e^e if clear, smiles at 
the delusions of the invalid and takei pride in his superior 
philoaophv and rclignn But let a slight "shock be ^ven to 
his nervous system, and the same scmbre cloud will over- 
•■hadow him, ind his boas ed philosophj and religion will 
=uccumb to a deranged sensoimm 

2 I shall i« the second plao drbti the the hydropkanous 
chill actet 

H^drophanous mineials are such as ire not transparent 
till thej ^^e immer'-ed in water, when the^ become so; as the 
hydropbane, a \aTielv of opal 

So It IS with many a Ghriatian. Till the floods of adversity 
25 
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over him again and igain, before hi? soul become'^ thoroughly 
permeited,and his character w holly tran-jpaient But if God 
means lo make him an instrument of eminent usefulne** on 
earth, or eminent in glory in heiven he will not lift him out 
of the waters till the woik has been thoroughh accomplisbed 

3. The third character J uojild iymhohiolly d'-.trthc is 
the semi iranspn) ent 

Through a wmi trin^parent or sub transparent mineral 
objects may bo seen, but theie is no di-.i nctne*-s of outline, 
as in g\ psum, selenite, and quirtz 

The semi transparent character is no itnccmmon one, even 
among professed Christians Light enough is transmitted 
from such, and through them, to leid us, m the e\eicise of 
charity, to phce them among the really pious, ^et e\ery 
thing about them is mdist net nnd cloudy Thej have no 
clear and definite ideis of the doctimes of the ChnsUaji svh- 
lem, and there is a correspondent looseness in lespect to 
Christian duties Their religioua e\peiience, both it its com- 
mencement and sub-iequentlvi lias no strongly marked fea- 
tures. There ii no clear line of demarcation in their minds 
between worldlj morality and Chri».tian ethics Hence they 
conform ver^ much to worldlj maxims and practices, so 
much so IS to raise doubts of their piety in the minds of 
many, and vet the^ will coidnlly unite in even good work, 
and thus olten do thej clear their chancters from suspicion 
There s so much of flcxibihtj in their pimciples and charic- 
ter, that joii cannot tf II where jou will find them m times 
when decision and independence are needed In short, it 
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seem', as if such per'iotis «eie iiming to secure both thi? 
worlil and ihe next, and jou feji tlut the\ mci\ lose both 

SettiL traiispaienc\ maj symbolize a chaiactei sail more 
unloiel\ and rtpuUivc The vet> miaeial I liaie taken to 
illustrate it — gypsum — w is u^^d under the name oi phen 
gites, by some of the most hateful of the Roma.n empprors — 
Neio, for e\ample — tor thewindons of their palates So 
ni^arly transpaient was it, that thest, Ijranta could look out 
and see what the people weic doing, iihile the latter could 
not look in and see whit was going on there And this is 
just what lealou'i and cruel d'^apol-i and othcia of like d spo 
sUion, desne Others they wish to scritm ze v, th c gles' 
eyes, while they themselves keep in the dark, and from thence 
give the assassin's stab. 

4. I pass, fourthly, to den-rihe /At translucent character 

Minerals are translucent when light is tranamitted through 
them, but objects are not si^n 

There are two varieties of translucenc> In the hrat, light 
seems to penetrate the entirp mass, but not enough to produce 
even semi-transpai-ency. The diftirult^ se^ms to ha\e been, 
that the particles, when the rainpial was in the process of 
formation, were not thoroughlj dissohed, and therefore could 
not be so arranged by the laws of crjstallography as to 
allow the light to pass freelj through And yet it seems as 
if the work bad been neath accomplished Examples may 
be seen in fibrous gypsum and rose quart? 

This mineral aptly reprospnts the man who seems to stand 
about upon the line between the woild and the Christian 
There is so much that is good both in his principles and his 
practice, that you are dispostd at times to class him with the 
latter. But you cannot see through him, and there is too 
much room left for guile and artifice to hide themselves, and 
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unniippcledl\ to (Jtielop unlovelv trails of character, so ihfit 
jou stand in doibt of him lou greatly wish that (livitio 
giace h III ihoio igl iy d s^olvcd n itive selhshness and wodJIi- 
ne ao tiiat they should not ao mir and mystify the whole 
chaiacter Tlif min p jbibh coasid^^is himself a Christian, 
and possibh he is "jj but of i itry low grade of piety. 
Moie I ktlj he hib onlj been toi\ cted bat not converted; 
and gieit is the dinger li that be the case, that he never 
« ill be 

Another \ iiiety of mineral exhibits trinslucency only on 
Its edges The central mas? is da 1 but holding the speci- 
men to the hghf and light is transmitted dimly through the 
thin edges Mdible and flint, or hornstone, are examples. 

In these specimens, we ha*e a good symbolization of the 
man, who h is been biought so m ich under the influence of 
Christianity, that it has modified his external conduct, pro- 
duced some regard for fiue pieli lei to lome outward refor- 
matjons and caused him to iljpt some of the forms of reli- 
gion let the d'likne'j'j of inrei,enencj reigns within. The 
central maas ol chaiacter has ne^ei been permeated by the 
«ubd 1 ng and remodelling ponerot dnine grace, and there- 
fore no heavenly hj,ht can pass thioUj,h Friends, and pos- 
sibly the man him'.elf, mistalie the lays that struggle through 
the edgts of his character for genuine Christian experience. 
But untd the li^ht can reach the soul s centre, if guile still 
reigns there along with selliahness, pride, and worldliness, 
external tianslucency can a\dil nothing in the sight of God. 
Nothing but di\ine alchemy can rearrange and fransniute the 
elements of cliaractei, so as to ^ive it the transparency of 
true religion 

5 My fifth t/jJoh nti n e ih trt-i lie douhlii refracting 
character. 
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A doubly-refracting crystal is transparent ; but it gives two 
images of objects seen through it. Ordinary refraction pro- 
duces one, and extraordinary refraction another, by splitting 
the ray. A good example is Iceland spar, or calcite. 

Just so some Christian men, apparently without guile, and 
found in the main on the right side, do sometimes so split the 
rays of truth as to give a false image of things. They ao 
speculate and philosophize about doctrines, that the formula- 
ries they present have the aspect of heresy, although it is in 
fact nothing but idiosvncraiy So, in regnrd to Christian 
duties, there is olten some extiaordmir> lefraction w hich g \es 
those duties an aspect diffetent from iVie common one The 
moral reformations and Chriatian enterprises of the present 
age, also, seen through their optica, put on fpaluref which no 
other eye= can =(,e In short, there are pcculiaiitiea m their 
menial or moial CDnslitution that m ik" it diflicult for clheia 
to act or think in concert « ith them Tlie truth is, the iea\ en 
of self-estMm and lo^"* of distinction is woikmg with n them, 
and so bends the ray of truth that a false image is formed, 
which these men honestly believe to l)e the true one, 

6. Tke sixth character which I shall describe is the phos 
phorescent 

Certain minerals when rubbed agiinst each ctler oi e\ 
posed to a consideiable degree of heat or to the I gl t of the 
sun, and then aie removed to a daik placp will emit light for 
some timt and sometimes bea itifuUy although previously 
opaque. This is called phosphorescence Examples are 
quartz, Audi spar and tie d imond 

You ha*e probably ant cipilpd me in the character I would 
symbolize b\ ile^i cwmilci F r ho« conmon is it to 
meet with nen who nevei sten to kei an\ intereat in any 
good cause til! th \, are bro ght under the ii fluence of others ' 
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They have an excitable temperament ; and if others go before 
them, and call after them to follow, they begin to throw off 
phosphorescent sparks ; or when warmed by the tongue of 
eloquence or the mesmeric power of sympathy, their souls 
seem to be permeated by a phosphoric glow that promises 
much. But as the ligiit of the phosphorescent miaeral fades, 
and soon disappears, when the extrinsic heat is taken away, 
and daylight is let in upon it, so do the ardor and zeal of 
these men depart when foreign stimulants are withdrawn, and 
they are left to their own resources. Their benevolence, 
being the fruit of external excitement, and having nothing to 
feed it wil.hio, soon dies away, and leaves the man as unfeel- 
ing, as narrow-minded, and as selfish as ever. 

7. My seventh symboUzation describes the dichroic ckar- 

Dichroism consists in a mineral's exhibiting diffeient colois 
on different faces. Thus dichroitP, or lohte, is often dn.p 
blue along its vertical a\is , but on a side peipendicuUi to 
this axis it is brownish jellow The phenomenon results 
from the manner in which the paiticles are arrangfd for 
reflecling and transmitting light. The whole internal stiuc- 
ture must be chaaged before the same color shall be presented 
on all the faces. 

Moral dicliroism consists in a man's being Janus-faced — 
that is, double-faced both in his principle and his practice, in 
order to secure popular favor and avoid odium. The chame- 
leon is said to have the power of assuming the color of the 
object on which it fastens ; so tliis man means to conform his 
creed and his practice to those which are moat popular in the 
community where he happens to live or sojourn. In one place, 
he is orthodox; ia another, heterodox; — in one, an advo- 
cate for tempci'ance ; in another, loose in this matter, both in 
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theory and practice ; — in otie place, proslavery ; in another, 
antislavery. His moral and religious principles are not sel- 
tied, or rather he mitkes ihem bend to his worldly interest ; 
and you have no way of determining where to find him in any 

m N 
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the opal and the labradorito. We are delighted wilh their 
splendor, bat regret that we cannot see through them. 

9. Ths irised or pavonine character is symiolized hy mt/ 
ninth example. 
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for we meet with not a few excellent Christian men who show 
an inordinate fondness for external display. Cosily and ele- 
gant dwellings and furniture, elegant horses and carriages, 
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and rich, if not gaudy, clothing, ihey do not regard as iacon- 
sistent with their obligations to conform to the precepts and 
self-deniitl of their Muster. Bat this passion for show can be 
regarded only as a flaw in their characier, marring its trans- 
parency as iridescence does the pure crystal. 

10. My tenth and last example describes the opaque char- 
acter. 

We tind at least two varieties in this respect among miner- 
als. Some crystals, such as mica, are transparent in one 
direction and opaque in another. 

It is so with some men. In a Christian land, it is not unu- 
sual to meet with those who have very clear views of the 
theoiy of religion, both doctrinal and practical, and you expect 
to find their hearts and lives conformed to their belief. But 
tlie moment you make tJie subject personal, you pereeive tJiaf 
the opaque side of their character is turned to^vards you, and 
all is repulsive and dark. Christ met such a man in the youth 
whom he loved, and who had kept all the commandments 
from his earliest day H 1 d i h d a d I 

character seem ! B no ! d n d d 

the sacrifice of his yf hgdfoh Inle 

crystal was turned, b mp 1 S Ifi 1 

Bess hod too firm a h Id up hi b 

by the persuasive v fh& f lAl 1 

ever been, and is now hi ts f m 1 ud 

Another striking m[lfi f 1 ha und 

consideration is seen Inn wh h a n a 

some of the imporla nlfn nn "Ig — 
say that of tempera C rt. lb 1 1 _ m 

to be strenuous advocates of the cause ; but ask them to co- 
operate with you in plans for its advancement, and you 
develop a secret and unexpected hostility to llie work in 
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every form. Public opinion has forced them to profess 
friendship for it in general terms; but when they are driven 
to the wall, and compelled to act one way or the other, you 
find out that the cause has no more bitter enemies. Their 
seeming transparency has given place to blank opacity, where 
guile, and duplicity, and self-indulgence lie coiled up together 
in tlie durkness in SQaky brotherhood. 

The completely opaque mineral, such as coal, transmits not 
one ray of ligbt, and all within is of course entirely coo- 
cealed. It fitly represents a character thoroughly bad within 
and without. The only thing we like about it is, that there is 
no attempt to assume a borrowed dress in order lo conceal 
the deformity within. The principles arc bad, and the con- 
duct is bad ; and nothing but divine grace can transform the 
dark and shapeless mass into order, transparency, and beauty. 

I might go on to multiply symbol izations of character from 
the scientific history of the mineral kingdom, especially were 
I to derive my illustrations from other features of minerals 
bsides the optical. But I have probably said enough. Yet a 
few closing practical remarlis will not be inappropriate. 

1. Thesa illustrations viay suggest to us some salutary 
cautions in judging of character. 

Recollect that the transparent character is the standard. 
Hence, if there be mystery about a man ; if he is jealous of 
others, yet careful to hide himself; if his virtues are cloudy 
and indistinct ; if his opinions are colored by prejudice and 
passion ; if he is trying to accomplish certain darling worldly 
schemes, which depend mainly on popular favor ; if there is 
more about him of cunning plans than of simple, straight- 
forward integrity ; if he assumes different aspects in difFurent 
positions ; and, especially, if he attempts to conceal his prin- 
ciples, and refuses to take a stand on the side of virtue and 
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right, and truckles and panders to error and sin in high places, 
— then I would say, Be careful how you trust sucli a man. In 
short, we have reason to fear for our own and others' chor- 
aclers just tti proportion to our departure from the true, trans- 
parent model of an Israelite indeed. 

2. The sttiject affords us an illustration of complete Chris- 
tian sanctification. 
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3. Finally, how tmportant for oui success and usefulness 
in this life is a perfectly guileless character ! 

Jesus Christ is described as one who did no sin, nor was 
guile found in his mouth — as if that was the crowning excel- 
lence of his character. Indeed, an honest man is the noblest 
work of God. And there have been many such — Israelites 
indeed, in whom was no guile, though not absolutely free 
from sin, as Christ was. Hours would be requisite merely to 
mention the names of such, whose memory the church holds 
dear ; and volumes would be needed to describe their charac- 
ters. I will refer to only two examples, and that hrieily. 

It is probable that the world has never seen such an ex- 
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troorclmar\ inslance of moial influ nee is was acquired among 
all classes of men by the missiomr) Swartz, who for fifty 
yeais preaciied the gnsp I in India He lived in lUe midst 
of Englcfhmen, Hmdoos, and Mohammedans, and was ex- 
ceedmglv plain and faithful to them all in his preaching and 
exhortations "ietsm^hwas the respect for iiim manifested 
bj them all, that p\en in the bloody «ars waged among them, 
ail parties regarded him a^ a fiieni and even pagan rajahs 
gut, orders to their 'soldiers not to infeirupt his labors. And 
of en was properly intrusted to his handa, as well as the busi- 
ness of pacificator , and the Rajah of Tanjore committed the 
educition of his son, who was to succeed him, to Swartz. 
"Cumbinti with humility," says his biographer, " was that 
singular and tiansparent simplicity, which so powerfully rec- 
ommended him lo men of every rank and every religion, and 
which WTS the grand secret of his unparalleled influence and. 
success Can we wonder that one so pious, bumble, upright, 
and sincere should e\cite the veneration and conciliate the 
confidence of all tround bim ; that Hindoo princes, observant 
and acute, should cullivate his friendship, invite his counsel, 
and imoke his protection; that Mohammedan tyrants, subtle 
and suspicious, should respect his integrity and accept his 
mediation , that European governors and officers, civil and 
military, should intrust to him the most important concerns, 
and cooperate with him in all his plans; that by (he great 
body of the people, of every class, he should be revered, 
idolized, and obeyed ? " 

Another example, of analogous character, was the confi- 
dence reposed in the American missionaries on Mount Leb- 
anon, during a sanguinary civil war between tiie Druzea 
and Maroniles in that mountain, in 1845. Though the par- 
ties were bigoledly attached to their own corrupt reli^ons, 
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and ftll n sympathy with the object of the mi';': onane^!, and 
thiu^h uadpr the influence of the most feiocious hatred 
tonards each other, they all a 5U ed the mssionaiiea hat 
the 1 lives and pioperty would b^ safe in the midst of car 
nige conflagration and death And so it piovi 1 Naj,lQ 
the \er\ heat of the conflict, when blood flowed IiKe wate"-, 
they requested the missionaries to act as mpdiators ' E> the 
blesbinf, of God," saj the missionaries " we secured the con- 
fidence of both parties m the region where we reside and 
weie assured on all hands thit we had nothing to feai^ who- 
evpr should pro\e Mctorious \nd when the wild whirlwind 
of war actiiall) swept over Abe h we not only remained in 
entue safely but were able to afford shelter to multitudes of 
the unfortunate nor was the sinctit^ cl our asylum violated 
in a single instance ' O, what a mi^ht'v power there is in 
Christian simplicity and integrity ! 

Should it not, then, he an object of the highest ambition 
for every young man, especially, to establish a reputation for 
a guileless character, which can be done only by actually 
possessing it ? Let the communily once get the impression 
thai such is not his character ; that, instead of being artless 
and of unswerving integrity, he condescends to duplicity and 
artifice, and to partisan jugglery, to carry his points, and 
long will it be before he can disabuse the public mind of that 
impression, and recover their confidence. Let him, then, take 
care, in the first place, early to acquire this brightest jewel 
in the Christian's crown, and then secure it by a guileless life ; 
and he will find that he baa a passport to usefulness and 
honor which nothing else can give. Guile may sometimes, 
indeed, carry a point, and gain an ephemeral reputation ; but 
dreadful will be the reaction when the truth cornea out — so 
that in the end it will appear that honesty is always the best 
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policy. God grant that all of us may so live, that when we 
depart, an admiring world may write on each of our monu- 
ments the inscription, In simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, hut ii/ the grace of God, he had his 
conversation in the world. 
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Lord, (Jehotah.) — Ps«'»i 



If therefore the Son shall make jou free, ye shall be free indeed. — Joha 
™i. 36. 

An important reciprocal influence hnseierbeen admitted 
to pwst between rtligioo, education, an! Ireedom , but tliin 
m-«parable conneclmn and mutual dependence have r ireh 
been ma ntained oi demonstrated If that can be done, tlie 
present la sureh an appropnate occasion for attempting it 
Such, therefore, is the theme which I ^hlll present to this 
highly respected ludipnce 

The position tiken on this subjeot is this — 

Heligiok, Education, and Freedom, i 



It will give, perhaps, a clearer idea of this general prop- 
osition, if it be divided and illustrated. 

First, then, true religion, on enlightened system of educa- 
tion, and genuine freedom, form the three great vital centres 
of the social system ; just as the brain, the heart, and the 
lungs are the centres of life in the anima! system. Nor can 
you separate these centres from one another in the one case, 
(303) 
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any more than in the other, without destroying them ail. 
Without a brain to givB sGnsibility and motion, there nould ha 
no beating heart or heaving lun;^s Without a heart to pro- 
pel the blood through the brain and the lung', the lattei would 
collapse, and the former would be paralyzed. And did not 
the lungs oxygenate and purify the blood, it would prove a 
deadly poison to the brain and the heart ; and no vital warmth 
d b m d S in the social system, 

w ity to our relations to 

Odd d d 9 to act from higher 

n h h Id inspire, education, 

d ut the purifying and 

fl h ng would oppress the 

d k p m &s de. So, if education 

were stricken fi-om the social system, religion would degen- 
erate into formalism, or fanaticism ; and freedom would soon 
be drowned io licentiousness, or crushed by an iron despot- 
ism. And if freedom wei-e to be smothered, religion would 
lose its vitality, and become a mere tool of ambition ; and ed- 
ucation would bf ostracized as a dangi'rous ageol, at least in 
the hands of the peopk at Iji^f 

Secondly, no one of thesp vital centies of the soi'nl system 
cin he in health and (igorout. action, if the rest aie di^eised 
or palaied For such is their mutual sympathy, that lust so 
lir as one is defective, or its Mtality lowered, by an admiv 
ture of erioneous piincipies, »dl the others be cr ppled ind 
benumbed In the amiinl sistem, if disease has attacked the 
br»in, we expect, not f nh that the mmd will bo oppressed, or 
act iirtTululv md wddh but that the lungs jnd the hnit 
will partake (f the disoidered movement In lJi.e mnniier, if 
disease or poison be opeiating upon the heart, or the lungs. 
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we cannot depend upon Ihe healtliy action of the brain and 
the mind. And the degree of irregularity existing in one of 
these vital organs is the index of the derangement in the 
others. Just so, if in any country a false or defective sys- 
tem of religion prevails, we may be sure to find correspond- 
ing deficiencies and errors in its system of education and its 
principles of liberty. In like manner, if we find its inhabit- 
ants ignorant, we caD safely infer that its religion is propor- 
tionably erroneous, and its freedom defective. And if the 
liberties of a couniiy have been usurped by the despotism of 
the many, or of the few, we may be sure tliat in the same 
ratio, its religion will be corrupt and its plans of education 
imperfect. 

Such is my explication and elucidation of the general prin- 
ciple advanced. I may seem to have taken strong gi'ound ; 
but I trust it can be maintained by an appeal to Reason, to 
the Bible, and to Experience. I proceed, therefore, to de- 
fend my position by evidence drawn from these three sources. 

Prehminarj lo ihis aigument however let me say, lest my 
positions should be misunkrslood that in miintaining the in- 
lep^iable connection and mutual dependence of these three 
pillars f a nation s glory and strength I do not contend that 
thfj aie eqiiilh important It will be uiu\ersally admitted 
that the biain the lung's and the heart ire inseparably con- 
nected and mutually depenJent But who does not know that 
the brain ocl. ip es a place ind e^coules lunctions in the sys- 
tem, of preemiuent importance > The influence that em- 
anates fiom it, along the conducting nerves causes the heart 
to beat and the lungs to heave m fact, all the phenomena of 
vitaliU dc] end upon it and so m the pre ent world, do the 
far moie wonderful phenomena of intellect But it is nev- 
ertieless liue that di ordered action in the heart, or the lungs. 
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will impaii the f iin,lLjn? of the brain , <:o ihat we infer a mu 
tual depeolence whilp at th'' sartip time ive as'Ji^n the hi:;li 
est place, anJ b\ fdi the most conirnanding influence, to tlie 

la like minnei, m the loonl sj'stem, no observing and leu 
somble man will he'Jitate to pi ice religion at the head of ill 
tlioao influences b^ which thp pubic good is pi Dmoted, the 
national chaiictei fjimed, and it'^ dealinip'! shaped Moi il 
obligation w the only power that can giie genuine life di J 
regulated action to a nation '^ eneigiea , and if that do n t 
send Its gahanic ihoci s into the whole s\stem, not onU wil 
education and tieedom fad of \italization, but paiahsiswill 
seize upon the whole body polit c , — except that OLCibionalh 
a convulsive agonj, the &jmptomot approaching dissolution, 
may rick its frame and di&toit its fcttures Highest and 
foiemost, therefore, we place religion among the influences 
that determine a nation's chaiacter, although an important 
reflex influence upon rel f,ion, from education and freedom, 
must be admitted 

It may be desirable to state inother preliminary exphna 
lion In maintiinng the mutual lependeiice of these llue<, 
great inatuutions of the social economy, ao that when one 
fills or IS crippled, the other= suffer tl e same late, it 'ihould 
he remembered that we vpcak of tlie community as a wliok, 
and not ol indiiidual exception a For such exeeplions ma^ 
e\iat of a sinking cbnnctei The prevalent s\>.tem of le 
hgiou nio^ be verj conupt and ■yet there maj he found 
bright and bLiutiful examples of mdnidual pictj &otheie 
maj eM&t mdnj spkndtd examples of scholarship, wheie the 
masses are profoundly ignorant. And even under the gloomy 
away of despotism, individuals may be found enjoying a high 
degree of persona! independence. But single exceptions of 
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few, or 6\ea a majority, while a large portion of the commu 
nity are cut off from its blessings ; not liberty for tlie whole 
without restrauit ; not that reckless liberty, which abolishes 
all the salutary distinctioDS of society, founded on talents, 
character, and office, and levels every thing downwards, till 
all are sunk to the lowest grade ; but we mean such a degree 
of chastened liberty, as experience has shown most conducive 
to individual happiness and the public good. 

From these explanations I turn now to the evidence of the 
general position, that reli^on, education, and freedom, are in- 
separable and mutually dependent. I make my first appeal 
to REASON ; in other words, to the nature of the case. 
The problem is this : knowing the character of man, and the 
nature of religion, education, and freedom, does reason alone, 
irrespective of Scripture aiid experience, ailbrd a presumption 
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in favor of the proposition, or against it? Reasoning a priori, 
sliould we conclude these tliree leading institutions of the 
social systenn to be mutuolly dependent, and so connected 
that diseased action in one sliall lie communicated to all tlie 

In order to obtain a satisfactory answer to these inquiries, 
let us make a series of suppositions. 

Let us, in the first place, imagine that religion is stricken 
from this trio. Can education and freedom long survive ? 

To live without religion, is to bo destitute of all sense of 
moral obligation to God or our fellow-men, and to be free 
from all influences and sanctions drawn from a future state of 
retribution. In such circumstances we need not resort to any 
theological dogma to show that supreme selfishness would be 
the controlling law of life, and consequently, that every man 
would stiive to gain as much power and distinction, and prop 
ertj as possible But the more talented and diacerning tew 
would soon discoier that m pi jportnn as the mass of meu 
weie enlightened and fiee wtmid be the difficull\ ot giatifj 
mg their selfiah desnes While theiefoie the\ might en 
couraf,p education -md freedom among a fiiored fe.w, they 
would try to keep the many ignorant and in serMtud*. This 
la, in fact, the verj process that has b^ea acted o\er a thou 
sand timts m the history of our globe The masses must be 
kept igntrant and degraded or the few cannot monopolize 
the power, weahh, ind infl lenct which -lelfiah nUu e uig s 
them to 'ieek iflfr with n fsi tible imp Isi. To rcot out 
re] g on tl en la to inn d death blow at education and iicf 
d m 

Let us next suppose a nation to be blessed with religion 
and freedom, but without education. Can siie long retain tiie 
former ? 
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Although the great principles and precepts of religion are 
simple, they are liable to be misunderstood and misapplied, 
if the intellect be uncultivated. Individuals quite ignorant 
may become devotedly pious, in a community where there 
are intelligent men to instruct them. But if the vast majority 
are unlettered, religion will almost inevitably lose ils power 
beneath a multitude of external ceremonies, or run wild with 
fanaticism. For these extremes are more fascinating to the 
ignorant mind than the unostentatious piety of the heart, be- 
cause accompanied by moi-e external glitter and noise. Be- 
sides, it is much easier for a heart in love with sin to practise 
pompous rites and ceremonies, or to cry out with Jehu, Come 
and see my teal for the Lord, than to carry on a daily war- 
fare with sin within and whhout, and to set an example of 
charily, humility, and self-sacrifice. Hence it is, that in an 
ignorant community, religion never fails to degenerate into 
formalism or fanaticism ; and not unfrequently the two have 
been united. 

No less essential is intellectual cultivation to the support of 
genuine freedom. Men must understand its principles, or 
they will either become the dupes, and ere long the slaves, of 
unprincipled ambition, or they will mistake licentiousness for 
liberty, and soon be glad lo take refuge in the despotism of 
one from the despotism of many. 

Imagine next, that a nation is blessed with religion and ed- 
ucation, but has lost its freedom. Can the former flourish 
under an arbitrary government.' 

Tyrants are usually eagle-eyed to discover any influences 
that are hostile to their usurped prerogatives. Now, the whole 
system of the Bible aims a fatal blow against all unrighteous 
authority, both because it brings all men on a level before 
God, and because it shows such authority to be hateful in his 
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sight. Hence despotic power will not be satisfied till it liaa 
robbdd Christianity of its vitality ; and, alas 1 it has usually 
found a venal priesthood, ready to perform the mummifying 
process. 

An enlighten d f p bV duca ion is almost equally 

hostile to arbi i^ p a CI inity. In fact, you 

cannot enlighten h p pi go allj -ithout teaching them 
their true chara an 1 1 1 m that GJod made them 

to be free. Eh h f 1 p we of the tyrant or ed- 
ucation must f II and h sa a y which he has em- 
ployed to embo 1 Ch is an y 11 b eady lo obliterate the 
primary school an 1 pp fy 1 c II g and the university. 

These suppositions sustain, I tmst, the first part of the gen- 
eral proposition, that religion, education, and freedom are in- 
separable. But the second part maintains that there is such 
a connection and sympathy between them, that to mar and 
deteriorate one is to impart what the chemist would call a 
catalytic influence to all the rest, whereby tliey shall be de- 
graded and become impure. To show this will require a 
parallel series of suppositions ; and yet by an appeal to his- 
tory, we might convert these assumptions into facts. But that 
belongs to my third argument. 

We will suppose the religion of a nation to become cor- 
rupt, either by the introduction of false doctrines, or the sub- 
stitution of external forms for the piety of the heart, or by ni^ 
amalgamation with the world. Now, unadulterated Chris- 
tianity is a stern advocate for the most liberal system of ed- 
ucation ; both because it courts the most rigid scrutiny, and 
because, without intelligence in the community, its plain and 
honest featuies would soon bo buried, and its vitality smoth- 
ered, beneath the meretricious ornaments of formalism, or 
burned over and blackened by the fires of fanaticism. But a 
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corrupt system of religion drpadt, a pure system of etiucntion, 
lest Us h^ poci i'!\ should be deti^cted It knows very well that 
education must be so nio()ifit,d as not to admit of freedom of 
discu-Bion or fieedom of opinion , and that the great body of 
the people must be kept m compaiative ignorance, or they 
wdl not submit to the InmmeK of a perverted Christianity. 
And, therefore, it will be hc^iile to any system of education 
that IS not clipped and moulded to conform to its own de- 
graded standard 

Equally jealous of fieedom vou will tind every false sys- 
tem of Chiistianity Reli^io is 1 beity, especially, cannot be 
tolerated , for, in such a c ise, the perversions of the truth, 
made by an unholy piiesthood, or designing politiciaos, would 
soon be exposed, and then resisted Uncomplaining conform- 
ity to the prevailing s\stem is the imperious demand of every 
corrupt religion. And since nearly every such system links 
itself \vith the slate, it can enforce conformity ; if not, at this 
day, by swords and fagots, yet by the almost ecpjally power- 
ful engines of governmental favors and disabilities. Hence, 
to pervert Christianity is to put a muzzle upon the mouth of 
freedom. 

Suppose a defective system of education to prevail in a 
country ; one, for example, where the majority of the people 
are uninstructed, and only the wealthy and aristocratic have 
access to the fountains of knowledge. The most inevitable 
result would be, that the educated few would encroach upon 
the rights of the ignorant many ; while the cunning priest 
■would easily exalt himself above all that u called God, or 
that is leorskipped ; so that, as God, he should sit in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is God, and thus 
persuade (he multitude that llicy must go to him for pardon 
and life eternal, instead of Jehovah. 
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Or suppose arbitrary power to have gained tlie ascendency, 
where the people are well instructed, and pure religion pre- 
vails. In such a case, we may calculate upon one of two 
results. Either religion and education would teach the people 
rebellion, — for there can be no doubt but both of them are 
decidedly hostile to arbitrary power, — or the usurpers would 
conhive to infuse a narcotic influence into the pulpit, lo close 
the primary school, and to render the press venal. 

From the known selfish and ambitious character of man, 
therefore, and the admitted sympathetic influence between 
religion, education, and freedom, does not reason decide that 
to obliterate one is to destroy the rest ? and to corrupt one is 
to sink the others to the same condition ? In support of these 
positions, I make my second appeal to the Bible. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the grand object 
of the Bible is to instruct us in religion ; and no other sub- 
jects are mentioned, except as incidentally connected with 
this. We ought not to expect, therefore, that we shall find 
the general proposition which we are discussing, stated in so 
many words. lis loading features, however, I think we can 
find asserted and defended, directly or indirectly. 

The Bible shows us, for instance, how indispensable to a 
nation's happiness and glory is true religion. The passage 
first named at the head of this discourse — Happy is the na- 
tion whose God is the Lord — is an example. It does not 
say that such would be the eflect of acknowledging and serv- 
ing any other God except Jehovah, the God of the Jews ; for 
so he is called in the original. The poet would make no 
difference between 



But the Bible declares, that " though there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth, to us there is but one 
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God, of whom are all things, and we in him, nnd one Lord 
Jesua Clirist, by whom are all things, and we by him." It is 
the service and lo^e of that one God only, through that one 
Lord Jesus Christ, that can render a nation happy. That 
God declares that " he is a great king over all the earth ; a 
governor among the nations ; " and he challenges their love 
and service. " Let all (he earth fear the Lord ; let all the 
inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him." He goes 
farther, and declares the consequence of disobedience. " At 
what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concern- 
ing a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do evil in my 
eight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good 
wherewith I said I would benefit them. If they will not 
obey, I will utterly pluck up and destroy that nation," saith 
the Lord. 

Thus does the Bible represent true religion as preeminently 
important to a nation's happiness. It also declares knowledge 
to be essential to the preservation of freedom and religion. 
The second text named at the head of this discourse teaches 
this, at least in part ; Therefore my people are gone into 
captivUff, because tliey have no knowledge. Here the loss of 
liberty is ascribed to ignorance ; and this, as we have seen, 
corresponds with reason, and, as we shall see, with experi- 
ence also. In another place, it is said, "For the transgres- 
sions of a land, many are the princes thereof," — that is, 
frequent changes and revolutions occur, — " but by a man of 
understanding and knowledge, the state thereof shall he pro- 
longed ; " that is, its prosperity shall be lengthened out. 
Again, it is said, " My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge : because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also 
reject thee." Again, " Wisdom and knowledge shall be the 
stability of thy times, and strength of salvation," 
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If it be objected that the term knowledge, in the Scriptures, 
usually means religious knowledge, and therefore does not 
embrace modern science and litemture, whose acquisition is 
the chief thing in what we call education, it may be an- 
swered, first, that the terra knowledge, io such tests as have 
just been quoted, did embrace every kind of intellectual ac- 
quisition thai entered into the Jewish system of education j 
of whicli, however, religion constituted nearly the wliole. 
Again, who will deny that the religious applications of mod- 
ern science and literaiuce constitute their most important use ? 
Nay, what principle of science (and of literature we may say 
nearly the same) does not afford some illustration of the 
dume chaiacter or government, or of man's moral relations, 
and mav not, therefore, be properly called a religious truth ? 
Furthti more, it will be confessed, that the moral and religious 
teachings and ajjplications of modero education are precisely 
the principles that are the most important to the preservation 
of a nation's freedom and happiness. So that what the Bible 
says of the bearmgs of knowtedTe jnd of ignorance upon a 
nation's dcsimies mav be applied to the most valuable and 
peifecl s\stcm ol modurn edui^ition 

But the Bible piof-eeds a step farther, and shows us what is 
the character of the man who h most perfectly fitted to the 
exercise and enjoyment of freedom Tliis is pointed out in 
the third passage prefixed to this discourse " If, therefore, 
the Son shall mike you free, ye '-hill be fiee indeed." Tliat 
is, if the liansforming power ol the gospel has been exerted 
upon a man, so that he ha.s become free from the power of 
sin, he IS e^e^ wlut f ee,~a fn.pm-.n ..f the Lord,— fitted 
rightly to appreciate and become a champion of civil liberty. 
The Jews resented the imputation of Christ that they were 
not free, and said, " We be Abraham's seed, and were never 
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Finally, in the organization of the Christian clmich, as ex- 
hibited in the Bible, we have a divine teslimony to the inti- 
mate connection between Christianity, frtcdom, und education. 
It seems difTicult to read the inspired history of the esiablish- 
mcnt of the church impartially, without coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was a pure democracy — or, rather, its govern- 
ment seems to be what may be cailed a theocratic democ- 
racy , b^ ivhich I mean a government of the people ; and yet 
thev aie governed by the law of God, and their ad mini sti-a- 
tion consists mamly in carrying out the divine law. Each 
church consisted of brethren, with equal riglits. They 
elected their own pastor and deacons, disciplined their own 
mcmbeis, settled their own difficulties, and were independent 
of o her eiiurchea, except so far as they asked for advice. 
The pas ors, loo, were all equal, save so far as age, talents, or 
supeuoi piety, ga\e any the precedence. I do not say that 
all Chriatian churches, in all circumstances, are required to be 
organized on such a republican model. The Jewish church 
— sjnonymous with the Jewish nation — was a theocracy; 
and I smcerely respect the opinion of eminent men, who 
haie thought the diocesan and metropolitan forms of church 
gOiernment the b&st for men in other circumstances. I sin- 
cereh respect that opinion, I say, so long as they base it upon 
expediency, and not upon the Bible. That book certainly 
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describes the primitive ctiuvch, establiihed b> Christ and his 
apostles, us an iii»tituiioii thorougljiv democutic , anil is not 
this a strong testimony in favoi of fjee cml governments? 
especially wlicii tlioy, and iliey alone, harmonize with the 
whole spirit of Chrislianm, ivliich resfards all men is brttli 
rpiiof acommDn Father Indi eJ, though the Bible directs 
Chnsliiii'' to oboj whate\er ruU rs Piovidence miy ha\e 
phced oier them, so long is tbp\ are tolerable, \et where his 
it given a teatimony m favor of any other e\cepl a Iree gjv 
crnment ' 

III tho cbaractenstics both of the members and the minis 
ters of tlie chuich, winch the Bible has given, we find iKo ■x 
teMiraon\ in fi\or of edacilion, as e'lsential to the purity of 
religion and ficedom It demands, first of all, an inlelligent 
and lational submission of intelleet and heart to the authority 
and will of God ; and then it directs believers to " prove all 
things, and to hold fast that which is good " — a requisition 
impossible to a mind entirely uneducated. Then, too, if we 
read Paul's descriptions of the ministerial character, espe- 
cially in his Epistles to Timothy, we shall see a demand for a 
very ttiorotigii mental discipline. Even under the old dispen- 
sation, it was said that " the priests' lips should keep knowl- 
edge." We are not, then, surprised to hear Paul exhorting 
Timothy " to give attendance to reading," as well as to " ex- 
hortation and doctrine ; " also, to " meditate on these things, 
and give himself wholly to ihem, that his profiting might 
appear to all, and that he might make full proof of his min- 
istry." Surely, nothing but thorough literary discipline could 
qualify a man for such a work. Theology, the noblest of all 
sciences, is but the quintessence of them all ; and he only 
who has studied them can e.xtract and condense it. 

Is it not clear, then, that the Bible, while it places religion 
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isurably above every thing eise, does yet, directly, or 
by fair implication, stfongly advocate the most enlarged sys- 
tem of education, and the purest form of national freedom > 
And does it not represent the absence, or defects, of the two 
latter to be fatal or injurious to the former ? 

But I make my third appeal, in support of this position, to 

experience — by which I mean history- And here the diffi- 

n tidppp m mse 



g d p d p b e 

D « d E p h 

own history and religion, therf wa-. almost nothing that could 
be called literature or science and thp \iews of the body of 
the people were \er\ narrow aud bgoted Mark, now, some 
of the effect'! Otie was that in spile of the awakening 
powei of a miraculous dispensation and the repeated warn- 
ings of Jehovah himseli -inJ iheir strotiff nitional pride, they 
were -ilmost const-inllj lalling into tlie idolatry of the sur- 
rouiiling nations Anothei was thit Jehovah found it de- 
sirable, out of regard to what the Siriptures call the " hard- 
ness of their heart?, ' to allow certain practices among them, 
which nost enlightfnfTl nations shrmk from , such as polyg- 
amy, '-lavery -ind hloodj wars Another effect was, that 
instead of allowing them fieedom, it was necessary often for 
Jehovah not onh lo suftLr them to haie kings, but such kings 
" as would chastise tt t>m with whipa and scorpions." And 
notwithstanding all the wisdom of Jehovah in managing their 
national aifairs, and his mercies, judgments, and warnings, at 
27 « 
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Ihe time of Christ they had become a province of the Koman 
empiie, and iheir religion had degenerated into the whited 
sepulchre of pharlaeeism, or the yet more repulsive cai-cass 
of sadduceeism. 

Look now at an oppos te e\irap|p, in the effort made in 
Fi'ance, neir the close ol the last century, to establish fife 
(lorn and educition without religion It was like an atlempi 
lo erect a noble edifice wilhout am found ition It was 
worst,. It wai like plai-ing such an edifice upon ground that 
was aSre^dj rocking and heaving by the atifled fiies of a fi- 
rific volcano The fires of fciocious passions, fanned nio 
a sevenfold heat bj the 'iioi-co bieath of -itheism, did soiii 
break forth beneath that teniple of libeitj, ind it wa^ bkwii 
to atoms, while sti earns of scorching la\a were belched foith 
over e\ei7 European nation, and the gloom of a mililarj des 
potism settled down upon the fairest portion of the globe, the 
whole forming a memento of the terrible retribution that fol- 
lows an effort to dethrone God and deify human reason. 

Another fact which history furnishes, illustrative of this 
subject, ia the intimate connection that has ever esisied be- 
tween despotism, ignorance, and false or perverted religion 
— jiar Twhile fratrura I am not aware of a single excep- 
tion, in the whole annals of our worid and where the tyranny 
has been the most giinding the religicn baa been the most 
corrupt and the ignoiance ihp most profound As illustra- 
tions ci ihi'5 stilement, ra ancient timo, memory shows, im- 
printed en her tdblet Ass\ra and Media, Per>>ia and Egypt; 
in the middle ages almost the whole of Europe; and in 
modern times nearh all of Asia, o\er whom the triple- 
headed mouser aboic n imtd is =een rnlhrjned in gloomy 
sovereignl} — a snaky Gorgon conveitiiig evfiv thing fair 
and lovely to stone by his hideous aspect On such a soil, 
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true religion, or popular education, or true freedom, co\il<l no 
more flourish than Ihe palm Iree on the glaciers of Spita- 

It will doubtless be objected, that despotic governments 
have often been liberal patrons of learning and of art, and 
that countries thus governed have produced many splendid 
examples of genius and scholarship. And why has this pat- 
ronage been extended ? Because such governments have 
learned that knowledge is power, and so long as it is confined 
to comparatively few, they can monopolize it, and make it 
instrumental in upholding their authority. But they would 
not dare to extend its blessings to the community at large, 
because their power would be apt to change hands. Accord- 
ingly, we do not iind that despotic governments encourage or 
permit the great body of their subjects to seek the blessings 
of an enlightened system of education; or if, ia a few in- 
stances, they have made education somewhat popular, tliey 
have found themselves compelled, ere long, to allow more 
liberty to their subjects. 

All the ancient republics, and most of the modern, furnish 
US with examples of the blighting influence of false religion 
upon popular education and freedom. It will not be doubled 
that, in the ancient republics, much freedom of thought and 
action was enjoyed by certain classes; and we know that lit- 
erature and speculative philosophy were carried to a high 
degree of perfection, and that the fine arts, also, were most 
successfully cultivated. We ore apt, however, to be dazzled 
and deceived by the splendor of those literary and artistic 
productions that have escaped the ravages of time, and are 
yet the models of style and taste. We need to ascertain v, hat 
was the character of the freedom enjoyed in those republics, 
and what the condition of the mass of the people. Accord- 
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ingly, history informs us that, m the Athenian and Lncedse- 
monian states, a large majonty were slaves, over whom their 
masters exercised the powr of hfe and death, and whom they 
treated with the taiyt inhuman rigor. Nay, since the debtor 
became, tpso facto, the slave of the creditor, a large part of 
those nominally free weie m fact bondmen. Those, then, 
who were really free, constituted, in truth, only a numerous 
nobility, or aristocracy ; so that the government was really an 
oligarchy. The military spirit, also, controlled and moulded 
every thing else ; and we know how, in Sparta, it obliterated 
the domestic relations, justified theft and deception, and sub- 
stituted an iron-hearted martial law for the tender charities of 
life. If the fine arts were cultivated in the Grecian states, 
yet agriculture and commerce were neglected and despised. 

In Rome the state of things was no better. There you 
find the same horrid avitem of slaven , the same right of 
life and death in the hands of the father and ths master over 
the child and the slaie, — resulting m the priciice of infanti- 
cide, murder, and glad ntorial combats There too, the patri- 
cians were engaged in endless contests for power with the 
plebeians ; yet all united in submitting to the severest military 
discipline, and, while professedlv free themselves, in subject- 
ing all other nations to an iron yoke In short, while you 
find a small part of the people — a numerous aristocracy — 
boasting of fifedom, and well educated fcr the times, the 
great mass are left ignonnt and in ser\itude, and the whole 
community is moulded b\ a martnl code inflexible and 
bloody, which, indeed, nourished lome of the sterner virtues, 
but stifled the tender ch*iritie^ of hfe, and, nh !e it guarded 
with jealous core the honor and liberties of the slate, kept a 
large multitude in hopdcss stiMlude at home, and with insa- 
tiable ambition prcvtd upon sui rounding mtionsjtill the world 
and the Roman enipiie btcame sjnon'vmous teims. 
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", any one of the systems of government that 
were adopted by these ancient republics, with its military 
spirit, its slavery, and ils religion, wei'e to be introduced into 
New England. Wjiat a contrast to the systems of govei'n- 
ment, religion, education, and social life, which now exist 
among us ! Who of us would not rather choose any of the 
monarchical, nay, even of the despotic, systems of civilized 
Europe ? 

After all, however, there were many noble hearts in those 
ancient republics, in whom the true spirit of freedom glowed, 
and who did all they could to impart true liberty and knowl- 
edge lo their fellow-men. What, then, were the causes that 
counteracted their efForts, and rendered it impossible for a 
true system of freedom, or of education, to succeed ; which 
in fact marred and blackened the fair countenance of liberty 
and civilization with some of the most hideous features of 
despotism and barbarism f The philosophical historian and 
politician have long attempted to answer these inquiries ; and 
doubtless some of the causes they have assigned were power- 
fully instrumental of such results : but they seem lo have 
overlooked one great source of influence, and that is, reli- 
gion. They speak, indeed, of the necessity of public virtue 
to the purity and preservation of freedom ; but they seem not 
to realize that virtue which springs not from religion is spu- 
rious and ephemeral, and that consequently, if the religion be 
false or corrupt, the virtue, the freedom, and education will 
be proportionably defective. True, the polytheism of Greece 
and Rome was the least offensive heathenism, modified as it 
was by philosophy and poetry, which the world ever saw. 
Still it was false enough, and pernicious enough, to permit 
opinions and practices mconsjstent with genuine freedom and 
popular education. 
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Were there time, it would be easy to point out similar cor- 
rupting and pa g A " " '^ ^ 
systems of rel m p b B 
would require too m p 

The liistory ff nd labhfee n 

meats in South A d n ft k 

and confirms the position taken m this discourse. The pe.iile 
there doubflpss won lei whj their exertions to build up fiee 
institutions have produced ooh a sue e's >n of civil w^l■3 
with short intervals of m I tary rttapctism But »\eti we 
lesrn the intolerant character of their religion we wonder not 
at the Ignorance and superstition rf liip peopk noi that they 
cannot be governed b^ an\ ibmg saie dp'.potic power To 
expei't freedom w ith such a rthgion, and such ignorance is 
like looking for grapei upon ihoin« and figs upon thistles 

Another histouc fact, lUustiatne of thii, aigument, is, that 
a stale religion has always exerted an unfavorable influence 
upon popular education and civil and religious liberty The 
mere existence of a slate religion, indeed, puts an end to 
religious freedom, by the bestowmpnt of governmental pat- 
lonage upon one denomination, and thus leaving the others, 
at the best, to e\iat by mere sufferance De-jpoti^m has al- 
ways found religion a most conienient instrument for riveting 
Its chains upon the people The state first embraces religion, 
as il ior protection, but soon throttles it, and then uses its 
lifeless form as a speaking trumpel, through which is pro- 
claimed the divmo right of king-:, the duty of unreseived 
submis.sion to iheir authority, and other anti republican dog- 
mas Witness Tuikey, Italy, Russia, and Austiia, and, I 
might add, almost every Asiatic kingdom. There you see the 
perfected fruit of a union of church and slate, in the almost 
total ignorance, degradation, and servitude, of the people. In 
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aome milder governnients howevpr, as Gnat Bniiin and 
PiiissLd, and other Geiman states, the attempt has been made 
to combine state religion with the education of ti.e people at 
large , and Pruf&ia especially piesents ua with a model svh- 
tem, so far as the mode of inatiuction is concerned Bat tne 
government directs what shiiU be taught the people, and takes 
special care that monarchical principles and war docliines 
shall be instilled And since eiery educated man depends 
upon the go\ernment ior a place, either in the state, the ai mv, 
or the church, very little of true freedom of opinion can be 
enjoyed. Nor will a New England man think very highly 
of the system of popular education in Great Britain — Scot- 
land excepted — when he learns that of the sixteen millions 
of England and Wales, nearly half cannot write their names, 
and nearly one third cannot read their mother tongue. Surely 
there must be some powerful obstacle to the diffusion of 
knowledge in such a country ; but a state religion and a sys- 
tem of aristocracy explain it all. Of all monarchical coun- 
tries, however. Great Britain possesses the most freedom, the 
most intelligence, and the most true religion ; and would she 
divorce church and stale, almost the last incubus would be 
removed from her prosperity and happiness. 

But arbitrary governments, especially on the continent of 
Europe, are beginning to learn that to instruct the people at 
large is a hazardous experiment, even though the system of 
instruction be carefully adapted to the support of their power 
and the state religion. For if you once put the human 
mind upon thinking, it will not always stop where you would 
have it. And in the countries referred to the people are 
demanding at least the right of popular representation in the 
government ; and though cannon and bayonets may for a time 
stifle this demand, it will soon gather explosive force enough, 
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if not regarded, to rend the throne to atoms. The rocking 
thrones of continental Europe clearly evince that education 
is in advance of liberty and religion. But the reciprocal 
influence that exists between them will ere long bring them 
upon a level — by elevating the two latter, as we may hope, 
and not by sinking the former. 

History furnishes another support to this argument in the 
fact that the countries most distinguished for freedom and 
general education are those where the Bible is most widely 
circulated. For examples we may refer lo ihe United States, 
Scotland, and Iceland. The latter country, separated from 
all the world, with arctic snows upon and volcanic (ires be- 
neath its surface, and too poor to be an object of cupidity, 
though nominally subject to the Danish government, is in 
reality a free state, and is blessed with a most effective, though 
peculiar system of education, and with primitive simplicity of 
piety. Scotland, loo, is nominally a part of a monarchical 
empire. But it were to be wished that all republics enjoyed 
as much liberty, and their people were as well educated, and 
their virtue and piety as pure and elevated. With the excep- 
tions above referred to, we might say tlie same of England, 
where the Bible has a wide distribution. The republics of 
Switzerland, too, may be quoted as a striking illustration of 
this argument. For here we have professedly free stales, 
lying side by side, in some of which the Bible is restrained 
in its circulation, and in others it is widely diffused ; and it is 
said that the traveller needs no map to inform him when he 
has passed from one description of these provinces into the 
other. 

Now, it needs no time spent to show that, if education and 
liberty follow in the track of the Bible, and, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, are cramped and sickly where that book 
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and degradation of two thousand years, and wliich, from one 
end of Europe to ihe olher, have kindled an unquenchable 
fire in the hearts of the oppressed, and loosed tlie knees of 
the oppressors with unwonted fear." "^ 

Such is what may be called the inseparable trio — religion, 
education, and freedom. And such are the arguments by 
which it is proved how strongly linked together they are by 
a chain of influence that conveys with electric speed the 
strength and purity, or the weakness and corruption, of one 
to all the rest. 

The subject suggests a multitude of important inferences ; 
and with a brief notice of a few I will relieve your exhausted 
patience 

1. /( shoKs us the reason tehy arbitrary goiemments and 
corrupt religions hate been so tiuck afraid of the circulation 
of the Bible 

Their sipfortera have isuUj bet i sagau. o s enough to 
discover thit the B ble s % stein adi citn for tivd and reh 
gious freedom and uncompromismg towards all corruptions 
of its spilt Thej know that the man who aubmita himself 
fully a d sincereh to its principles ind spirit bectmes thcr 
oughly rep blican and hostile to false doctime Hence they 
sympathzL with the prest ot a perverted Christianity in Eng 
land, sorn after the art rf printing had begun to multiply 
copies of the Scriptures ^^e must root o it printing s-iid 
he in his sermon, ' r printing will root us out This was 
a true piediction and in these times we a e witnessing ita 
fulfilment 

2. The siihjecf hous m tl at the religim s element ts J m 
damental in order to the a ipport of free instilutnTi'< 

Nor IS It a false ri,hgion oi a perverted Chii&tianity, that 
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will do this ; but there must be genuine piety in the commu- 
nily, or liberty will ere long degenerate, if it does not utterly 
expire. And it was the lot of Puritanism, for the first time 
in this world's history, to discover, and by its sufferings and 
struggles and triumphs to demonstrate, this most important 
of all principles in the science of government. Even yet the 
world is purblind to this truth ; and men are every where 
struggling for liberty, and expecting to sustain it when ac- 
quired, though religion have but a feeble hold upon the 
community And when they are disappointed as they always 
are where p d p n g d 
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every cou b h d p d — 

not more h un up n h g 

than for 1 d p nd n ha \ h d 

pendence d h n and 

prevail, a d h mp b n ta d w m h 

full realiz dm f d 

3. The suJyeU shous its that the pre.alence of Ir e te 
gion leill insure the prevalence of education and liberty. 

Christianity is as stern an advocate of education among 
all classes as for the freedom of all. Nor can it conceal 
features so strongly marked ; so that wherever it prevails in 
its purity it will insist upon enlightening men's minds, and in 
breaking from their necks every yoke. And here, too, Puri- 
tanism has set the example. Wherever she has planted her 
foot, her first care has been to rear a temple to Jehovah, 
then to found the college, the academy, and the primary 
school. 

4. We see how important to the defence and purity of 
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true religion arf education and frfeiim among all dasses 
of the comnauafy 

Though an ignorant imn and i sKve nn> exero bp picii» 
feelings, he ctn neither defend Chiistamtj agnmst weplic il 
objections, nor accurately e\pound its doctrines, nor guaid 
its spirit against th*" fiosl-a of formalism or the mldfire of 
fanaticism l^hen the metaphjairmD by subtle argumenta 
attempts to show thit the external world has no existence, 
and conscqi:n,nlly no argument can thence he deduced for 
the being of a God , whpn the phrenologist makes Mrtue and 
vice dependent rather upon cranial conformation than wpon 
moral causes, when fhe phjsiologisl maintains that mental 
phenomena are a mere function of the brain, and that organic 
beings, as well as all natural operal ons, may be the res ih 
of law, without a Deity , when the aitionimer demonslrales 
that the earth is not fixed, nor does the sun literally rise and set, 
as it was formerly supposed the Bible taught ; when the ge- 
ologist describes a preadamite earth of indefinite duration, and 
the chemist declares that the world has already been burned, 
and therefore can undergo no future conflagration; and when 
the philologist throws doubts over the obvious meaning of 
Scripture, and converts its plainest truths into enigmas; and 
when baptized philosophy makes divine and poetic inspiratioa 
synonymous, — O, what but ripe learning can harmonize all 
these apparently discordant elements, and vindicate and enii- 
cleate the pure truths of the Bible ? And what but general 
intelligence can secure the mass of the community, amid 
such angry waves, from making shipwreck of the faith ? 

5. The subject shows us when it may ie safe and expedient 
to unite church and state. 

Let no one be startled when we maintain that church and 
stale should be united at the proper time. The only difficulty 
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is, that men have attempted it too early. We have endeav- 
ored to show that the government of the church, as described 
in the New Testament, is a democracy, where the membera 
are governed by supreme love to God a.nd equal love to all 
mankind. Now, suppose the church to be enlarged till it 
embraces alt the world, and all its membera conform strictly 
to these great principles. Suppose, moreover, that all civil 
governments become strictly republican, and the rulers lake 
the law of God as the basis of all political action. How 
much, in such a case, would the church differ from the stale ? 
Unless there aro political measures that liave no moral char- 
acter, the two institutions would be nearly, perhaps precisely, 
synonymous. Both of ihem would be what I have called a 
theocratic democracy ; and there would be but one govern- 
ment and one church in all the earth. That would indeed he 
the perfect slate of society so much talked of and so little 
understood. When such a state of the world arrives, — alas, 
how long will it he delayed ! — then let church and state be 
united. Indeed, you cannot keep them apart. But till then, 
their union will be as incongruous and incoherent as the parts 
of Nebuchadnezzar's image of gold, brass, iron, and clay, 

6. We see in this saiject the reason why so many efforts 
to secure freedom, have failed of success- 
Men under despotic rulers suppose that the grand point is 
to obtain their freedom ; whereas a much greater difficulty is 
to secure it. Knowing the character of the religion and the 
state of education in France before the revolution in 1789, 
and in South America more recently, we might have pre- 
dicted the anarchy and the despotism that followed the efforts 
in those countries to establish independence. As republicans, 
it was indeed natural for us to entertain hopes that the recent 
convulsive efforts in continental Europe to establish free insti- 
28-^ 
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tutions would not be wholly blasted. But we were loo for- 
getful of the slate of religion and of general education in 
those countries. If a people who scruple not to hold their 
political elections, their inductions to office, their public festi- 
vals, and their military reviews on the Sabbath can long 
maintain a pure republicanism, then the history of the world 
hitherto must go for nothing as a means of judging of the 
future. The same may be said essentially of that nation 
whore the popular mind is left uninstructed. And when we 
recollect, moreover, what millions are ready, at the beck of 
despots and hierarchs, to smother every cry for freedom, wc 
ought to have been prepared to hear the dying shriek of 
liberty which reached us before the last year's close from 
every one of these countries but France, and for those rapid 
developments even there which show her citizens yet unpre- 
pared for free institutions. These nations, it may be hoped, 
will not sink back into as deep a political night as before ; yet 
we may be sure they will sink to the level of the religion and 
the education among the people. 

7. This subject shows us tkat nations, as well as individ- 
uals, should make the principles of the Bible the basis of 
their policy and their treatment of one another. 

Strange that any other doctrine should have been promul- 
gated, and that the same men who acknowledged their indi- 
vidual obligation to love their neighbor as themselves, to do 
unto others as they would that others should do unto them, 
and to bless them by whom they are persecuted, and evi^n 
to love their enemies, should maintain that principles of expe- 
diency and policy should take the place of moral principles 
in managing the affairs of nations. For what reason can be 
urged to bind individuals to conform to the rules of the Bible 
which will not apply to nations ? And if pure religion be, as 
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wc have endeavored to show, the most important of ail the 
foundiitions on which a nation's liberty and true glory rest, 
can that people expect prosperity if its government substitute 
something else as the guide of their measures ? And yet, 
had governments conducted towards one another according 
to gospel principles, what an amount of blood and treasure 
would have been spared, and what an amount of happiness 
secured! 

8. In the eighth place, if these three great inlerests of the 
community are thus inseparable, then should the different 
classes i^pointed for their protection and adeancement be 
united also. 

He whose special business it is to witch over and defend 
the interests of religion should be in e\mpathv ind liarmony 
with those whose lives are demote 1 lo the ct ise cf educat on 
and with those who are appoLuted to mauige our politic il 
concerns. And so should these laltur clas'^es reciprocate that 
sympathy towards the guardiins of relif,ioii The\ all should 
mutually realize that, if the interests of any one of the trio 
are not properly and efficiently provided for, the interests of 
the others will suffer also. Instead of indulging illiberal 
prejudices towards one another, all should fee! as if they 
had a common cause to sustain, and as if a wound could not 
be inflicted upon one without reaching the whole. Thus 
would they form a IhreefoSd cord, which both Scripture and 
experience testify is not quickly broken. 

Finally, the subject defines lite great outlines of that policy 
which the rulers of Massachusetts should ever pursue. 

Far be it from me to allude to particular political measures 
in the presence of the constituted autliorlties of this common- 
wealth. But my office and my subject force me to speak of 
the great principles on which a government founded by the 
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P lgrim« «houl 1 be conducted Their hr-st ^nd constant aim 
was to establish and foster the institutions of rehgion educa 
tion and frpedom To a wtjin rehgion they found it only 
npce<isary to allow perfect fr edom of opinion and to protect 
all in the pptceful exeicise of those form (f worsh p nhich 
conscience dictates to l>e light They hid learned bj bitter 
e^peiience that lo take relision int the e nbrace of the state 
was only to cnnip its Mtal foweis and comprt it into a 
fuiious persecuting demon Ed icatiori tDO iSiey did not 
attempt lo bring under go\ernmental control but only by 
libprd benefau-tiona to stimulate individual efTjris And with 
sulIi a religion and such means of ed ication they did not 
doubt that the people « Duld select those men to manage their 
political affiirs who would defend their liberties and wisely 
administer the go\ernment It la i milter of jtst gratulation 
that all who ha\e filled the phces of honor and trust once 
occupied bj the Pilgrims in these respects have fjllowed 
essentialH their system of policy On questions of pohticil 
e\pediencj they haie had diflerent opinion-' hut on these 
fundamental prmcipies thev have all been united Indeed, 
no Massach isttls statesman could outlne the "torm which a 
deaertion of these pimciples would bring upon him. To 
honor and sustain religion, diffuse knowledge among the peo- 
ple, and preserve Iruelibeity, — this is a policy as settled in 
Massachusetts as the laws of the Medes and Persians. She 
cannot hope for superiority by her numbers, extent of terri- 
tory, or any natural advantages. But by the fostering care 
of a free government over her religious and literary institu- 
tions, she can qualify and send forth, as she already has done, 
strong men into every part of the earth to place a lever be- 
neath the abodes of ignorance, sin, and despotism, and lift 
them up into the sunshine of Christianity, civilization, and 
freedom. 
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To ^ve Massachusetts such a character is the noble work 
committed to the constituted aiithonti''s of the state now befoie 
me We congratulate Ihem upon the honor of occupying 
seat? made "jaored by "so long a linf of iltustriou? men, with 
so ilIustrLous a begmning It is indefd a distinction to be 
covLtcd to take the place of such mi^n, and to ha\e confided 
lo vour management mtero«its so mnmi^ntons. And it is a 
delightful evidence that the spirit of our fathers sliU hngirs 
heie to find hi3 excellency the Governor, his honor the Lieu 
tenant Governor, the honorable Council, the honorable Senate, 
and the House of Representatives, instead of converting llic 
Sabbath into a holiday or a business day, converting a busi- 
ness day into a Sabbath, and callmg to their aid the mimsteis 
of the gospel, that, at the commencement of their responsible 
duties, they miy recojTnize their deprndcnce upon in over- 
ruling Providence, ind baptize their legislation with the '^pn t 

It IS gratifying also to know that the long -ind emin nt 
public services of the beloved statesmen who for sii sicce-. 
sive years have filled the two h ghest places in the e^ecutue 
department of the government boie been i practical e\Lm 
phfication of the principles which I havti advocated in this 
md tbfrefore, allhougb I have given them no 
I, I feci almost sure that I have had the r sjmpathv 
Their oft repeated reeWtion affords e\idcnee that the people 
of Massachusetts are not tired of hearing their rulers called 
" the just " Nor can I doubt th it all the other gentlemen 
composing the government, and elected bv tlie same people, 
are imbued with the like spnit, and that ihtir legisl ition, the 
present session, will show that they regard religion, education, 
and freedom as inseparable. God give them success in a 
career so noble and important ! And God inspire all their 
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successors with the like spirit ! Then, though, hy the expan- 
sion of our national territory, Massachusetts should become 
relatively almost a point, yet shall it be a point radiant with 
the light of piety, of learning, and of liberty. And as the 
stars in the heavens above us, that revolve within the circle 
of perpetual apparition, never sink below the horizon, so shall 
this commonwealth ever shine brigiit in the political hemi- 
sphere — a morning star to usher in the full daylight of civil- 
ization, of freedom, and of happiness, to the benighted and 
oppressed in all the earth. 
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Amid all the darkness and confusion of this world, there is 
one precious volume, to which the Bible furnishes the key, 
and which, if carefully studied, shows us how to trace out 
the relation of events apparently casual or discrepant, and 
clears up most of the enigmas by which we are surrountled. 
It is the book of divine providence. There is one chapter of 
that volume which seems to me peculiarly appropriate lo the 
present occasion. Its leading object is to show thai when God 
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of tills subject, the difficulty is, not to find tiicm, but, among 
so many, to make an appropriate selection. 

The Bible is eminently a book of divine providence ; or 
rather, such is its object, that the events detailed in it ai'e seen 
to be more di-ituicll^ related to one another, and to a specific 
object, than the dehils of profane history Hence we must 
not omit to appeal to th-it \olume on the present occasion. 

\^e may go back even to the antediluvian world. The 
extreme wicki-dneb^ of the race mide it neces'fary that God 
should specially interpose for its destruct on bv a flood of 
V. aler"; But be need d it least one eminently holy man, who 
might be saved, and present tbe extinction of the race. Such 
a min was Noah He bad the himnfsa to pci'-evere for one 
hundred and twcntj jeiis m building an ark, amid the scoffs 
ind jeers of all around him, who depended on nature's con- 
stancy, and laughed at God's threatenings. A man of ordi- 
nary piety, and of feeble mind, never could have sustained 
such a trial, and therefore God raised up one, even in those 
times of deep degeneracy, of extraordinary energy and piety ; 
and thus was the object accomplished, and the race preserved. 

The effect, however of this terrible penal infliction was 
soon lost, and ilililij and wickedness ag'xin triumphed 
God therefore determined to select a particuhi f'^milj as the 
progenitors of a rdce to be kfpt dii-tinct fiom all the rest of 
the world, and over whom he would exeicise a specnl and 
even miraculous providenc It was imporlint that the father 
of this nation should be a man of extraordinary mental and 
moral worth. No other man could lay broad and deep the 
foundations of a new and peculiar nation. Abraham there- 
fore appeared at the proper time, and was made to pasa 
through such discipline as would have crushed an ordinary 
man. The first startling command which he received was, to 
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Moses. He needed tlie best education that conid be given 
him in Egypt, and Providence took care thnt he should, in his 
infancy, become the piotege of Pharaoh's daughter. Yet he 
must not lose his attachment to his own kindred, and there- 
fore he was permitted to witness such oppression of a Hebrew 
as roused the man and the patriot within him, and led him to 
take the sword of avenging justice into his own hand. Thus 
was he compelled to flee from Egypt, and by a forty years' 
discipline in a humble and obscure station, he became emi- 
nently fitted for the great work that was before him; from 
which, however, he now shrunk, because he had learned its 
magnitude, and his own weakness. But when the harness 
was fairly buckled on, and he felt God's arm underneath him, 
he bore up manfully, and acquitted himself nobly, because 
God had disciplined him for the work. 

In order, however, that the power and justice of Jehovah 
should be signally displayed, and the Egyptians severely pun- 
ished for their cruelties towards the Hebrews, it became ne- 
cessary that a savage and unfeeling tyrant should be placed 
on the thi-one. And the Pharaoh who then occupied it was 
eminently fitted to become the scourge of God. Even mira- 
cles could not subdue him for a long time, and there was 
abundant opportunity for the display of God's power. If the 
wonderful miracles that preceded and accompanied iheir ex- 
odus did not make an indelible impression on the Hebrew 
mind and heart, nothing could do it. But they have ever 
since been appealed to by thai people as certain evidence of 
God's special favor towards their race, and have served to 
keep them distinct to this day from all other nations. 

If we follow down the path of Jewish history, from the 
earliest lo the latest times, we shall be met continually with 
illustrations of this subject. When God thought proper to 
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rescue the Hebrews from ihe twenty years' cruel oppression 
ot Jabin, ihf Canaamte he educated two women Deboiah, a 
judiijp ind a prophetess, and Ji I, the wife of Heber, and in 
«piied them with a heioiim that eeeni'! to haie been wanting 
in the men of thai a^e and led the fii&t to tht battle field, and 
Ihe last to drive a nail through the head of biseia, and thus 
deliver the land from bondage How emmently fitted b^ na 
ture and by discipline for the Ir^iog work assigned them 
were Elijah and Elisha ! And bv w hal a series of hardships, 
privitions and dangers, wai Da\id iht, shepheid boi, ^nd 
ualJv condu-ted to the throne, and t\eu made a t\fe uf the 
Sivioir' How different the edueaton of h s son bolomon ' 
but ai w Ply adapted to th" pcacefil "^et ma^'^ ficent s enes 
through which he was to pasf 

An unrghtejus dccice fjr Ihe de^trucun of the Jews 
scattered through the one hundred and twenty seven prov- 
mces of Peisia and Medea, hid been surreptitiou'tlj obtained 
from Ahaauerus, and their fate seemed ineMtablc B it &od 
had long ago provided foi their rescue and prepared the ap 
propriate instrument'! Mordecai and Esther »eie (.ducaled 
and sent into tht, palace of the king for this \ery purpose , 
the first a ?tern old man infle-^ible in hii rehgiou'. character , 
and [he last an am able woman of grfat peisonal beauty, 
who had obtained a strong influence oier the kin^, and ^et 
hid not lost her attach nent to her own people, nor beccme 
insens blc to the mcraf obligations that came upon her from 
her exalted position She Iherelore resulutely put her lile m 
jeopardy, and thus saved herself and her people an! brouf,ht 
the avenging swoid upon their fersecutoia 

V\ hen the captivit> of the Jews in Bibvlcn hal continued 
long enough to ansner the divine put poses, C\r ts was placed 
on the throne of Persia and Medea, with a heart prepared to 
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promote their I'etum to Palestine. This wns accomiiUshed 
under Zerubbabel ; and when, after many years of trial, it 
became important to have the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt, and 
the population reformed from their idolatries and immoralitieg, 
then appeared Ezra and Nehemiah, whom God had been 
secretly educating for the difficult work ; and they carried 
it through only as men disciplined in such a school could 
do it. 

It will be unnecessary, before this audience, to show how 
perfectly adapted to his work was the Saviour of the world, 
although in truth it be the most striking illustration of ray 
subject which the world has ever witnessed. But the facts 
are already in your memories ; and were they not, volumes, 
rather than a few paragraphs, would be requisite to elucidate 
the subject. 

For the same reasons, I need not dwell upon the history 
of the apostles ; and yet gladly would I linger here, espe- 
cially upon that of Paul. Had you seen him, a proud, tal- 
ented young man, in the school of Gamaliel, intolerant ia the 
extreme towards every thing connected with Christianity, 
standing by when Stephen was stoned, and encouraging bis 
murderers, and afterwards rushing like a tiger towards Da- 
mascus, to seize the unoffending follower of Clirist, who, all 
this time, could have imagined that such a school was the one 
best adapted to prepare him for the great work before htm ? 
Yet it was just the experience he needed. His future work 
required talents of the first order, a boldness and perse- 
verance amounting almost to rashness, and such a conviction 
of the great truths of religion as could result only from poi'- 
sonal experience of their power. He who was to combat 
Jewish prejudices must know from experience what tbey 
were, and bo familiar with the whole Jewish economy. He 
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who was lo leach ind iliust ate the doctr i es of £;race in the 
midst of fiery opposit on, must hair- bet-n concerted miracu 
lously. H s convictions of 1 ls own wickedne s and the de 
ceilfulness of his heart must have heen intenselv pungi^nt 
and liis sense of deli\erance by a crucified '^'i\ our intPn=!eK 
vivid, or he never rould set forth those truths justly and im 
pressivelv In «horr now that we know the whcle histoiy of 
Paul, we see thai h-> entire course previoiis to cinversion 
was just the oiie best filled to train him foi the pirt God had 
assigned hn Aid >et before hs con\ei-,nn we aho Id 
have wondeied wh> God per i ited s di a tur o h persecutor 
to live and make haioc in th*" church 

If we follow down the history of the church for three hun- 
dred years after Christ, we shall find evidence of the wonder- 
working providence of God in the ten terrible persecutions 
which were then experienced. By these onsets, two impor- 
tant objects were accomplished, which probably could have 
been secured in no other way. The first was the purification 
of the church, and the second the speedy publication of the 
gos|)el in almost every land. For those who were persecuted 
without mercy at home were scattered abroad every where, 
and they could not but ipeak the things which tliep had seen 
and lieard. Living thus in jeopardy of life, and hunted from 
place lo place, they grew rapidly in piely, and, by their holy 
lives, won over many lo embrace the true faith. Nor were 
the instruments wanting to carry on these persecutions. God 
had only to take away his reslcaioing influences from the 
emperors of Eome,and to worry and devour the virtuous and 
the holy was only acting out the desires of hearts naturally 
ferocious and cruel, and rendered doubly malignant and vile 
by long indulgence. Hence it was, that after these despots 
!iad been used to accomplish these important objects for the 
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church, God tu ned upon hom and puni'.hfd them Icriiblj 
for their fiendish a-asiuh* upon the followers of Christ 

After these protracted onsets upon the church came the 
hour of her pronpent^ and Con^tantine proclaimed Chris 
lianitj to be the rehgion of :hp empiip But tV u^h Rcl gioa 
could flouii^h ind spreid when the powers of eai'li were 
arrayed igninst hpr, ■ihu could Dot endure su cesi an! "ihe 
sank into the embraces of the world, and an almost to 1 
eclipse came o\er hei glorifs For miny a long century lid 
the darkness deepfn, until at list, when the punishment of 
apostasy and WMldhnes-a had bten kng and severe enough, 
God prepared other mslriinicnts for the rcMial of trie leli 
gion. He chose ia i leading agent la this work, an Au^u=- 
tinian monk ; oi rather, he so ordered matters that this man, 
after receiving a thorough education, should choose a monas 
tic life, and become a zealous advocate of Papacy, and a 
strict observer of its forms, in order that he might learn its 
corruptions, and how to expose its perversions. It was provi- 
dential, also, that Luther should come in contact with an in- 
famous vender of indulgences, that he might be roused to put 
his shoulder to the great work of the reformation. Around 
him there also sprang up other eminent men, admirably fitted 
for the various posts which must be occupied and sustained in 
such a long-drawn and bitter conflict. That contest is not 
indeed yet ended. But many a splendid triumph has been 
already witnessed over bigotry, intolerance, ignorance, and 
clerical corruption ; enough to insure final and glorious 



If we turn our attention away for a moment from afTnirs 
more strictly religious, we aliall find in uninspired scciilnr his- 
tory illustrations of my subject of no doubtful character. In 
ancient times, and before the introduction of the gospel, it 
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seemed important that human wisdom and philosophy should 
have a fair opportunity to see how much they could do to re- 
form and elevate society without Christiunity. Hence God 
laid the foundation of the Grecian states, and gave to Solon 
and Lycurgua a fair field for trying the experiment. It was 
tried most thoroughly; and if severe discipline, elegant lit- 
erature, sagacious philosophy, and refincRieut of mannois 
could have secured freedom and virtue in connection with 
polytheism, the work would have been accomplished in 
Greece. But her va,unted liberty was, after all, only the 
freedom of an aristocratic few, while the majority were the 
most abject slaves. And so it was with her literature and lior 
arts. Though she has left many monuments of refinement 
and learning, yet the great mass of her inhabitants were bru- 
talized, trampled under foot by the few, degraded by immo- 
rality and superstition, and ignorant of the true God. And 
even the wisest of her philosophers has left us a line comment 
on his theoretical theism, by directing, in his dying moments, 
a bicrifice to be made to ^sculapius. He has left us, too, his 
desp-iuing and impressive conviction, that if God did not 
vouchiafo to give a revelation, vain would be every effort to 
reform and elevate the mass of men. In short, so well had 
God s providence adapted the agents and the circumstances, 
that the experiment never need be repealed, to show how 
utterly impossible it is for man to rise to an elevated condiLinn 
of true liberty or virtue under the dominion of polytheism 
and of philosophy alone. 

We may not be able to understand all the reasons why 
God permitted so disastrous an eclipse to come over the world 
in what are called the dark ages ; but we can often see how 
wonderfully adapted were the agencies which he employed 
to relieve rnligion of its incubus, and open a new career for 
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science and civilization. I have already referred to the lead- 
ing agenls in the reformation from Popery. Bui tbere were 
other reformations and improvements thdt demanded and 
secured appropriate instruments. It is interesting to observe 
hoiv the arl of printing sprang up just at the right moment — 
at a time when the human mind was waking up from its long 
slumber. But its advancement must have been arrested soon, 
had not some one discovpred — what it w said was known 
much earlier in China iiz — how to print upon wooden 
blocks. Who the individual nat that fiist brought out this 
happy thought, or rather applied it experimentally, it may not 
be possible to decide. But it wa^i so rafidly improved that 
the original inventor was forgotten -md at lea^it three German 
cities contend for the honor Thp main point, however which 
I wish now to present before you is the fact thit these dis 
coveries were made just at that juncture in human atTairs 
when they were indispensable to bring on a high slate of 

In order to advance the same object, and others collateral 
with it, the time had now arrived when it ^vas desirable that a 
new continent should be brought to light. But the great mass 
of men, even the highly enlightened, were ready (o regard 
the suggestion (hat such a continent existed as a mere quix- 
otic dream. To breast this strong current of popular opinion 
and feeling, it needed most extraordinary qua! ifi canons. But 
they appeared in Columbus. So strong was the principle of 
faith in his menial constitution, that he trusted even in a false 
theory — I mean his notion ihat there must be a western con- 
tinent to counterbalance the eastern. He believed in this so 
firmly that he was borne through almost insuperable difficul- 
ties and dangers to an uhimate triumph — just as, iu some 
parts of mathematics, an erroneoiis supposition leads to the 
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truth. In vain did tlie courts of Oenoa, Lisbon, nnd London 
reject his proposals. Fcrdmaod and Isahelh gave him at last 
the desired aid. But in the ^upersuiioiis ftars and discour- 
agement of the sailors he hid a still more formidable diffi- 
cully. Yet his forty jear?' niuticil experience enabled him 
to triumph even here The results of his success have even 
yet only begun to be developed. But the uses to which Prov- 
idence has already put this western continent are an earnest 
of the yet more important part it is destined to fulfil in work- 
ing out the destinies of the race. 

The manner in which progress in civilization, learning, 
morality, and religion has usually been made is by develop- 
ments made, first in one field and then in another, by individ- 
uals or communities fitted for the work. When, for instance, 
the period had arrived in which ii svas desirable that civiliza- 
tion should be carried into the inhospitable regions of Russia, 
Peter the Great appeared, possessed of the requisite quahfi- 
cations. Had he not been a fierce and unyielding tyrant, he 
never could have controlled the ferocity or overcome the 
prejudices of an ignorant people. Sut he must also be will- 
ing to fake the place of a humble learner, or he never could 
have gone into the ship yards of Holland and England as a 
common carpenter and blacksmith, and even at home to 
malfe his own generals and admirals talte precedence of him- 
self, while he was learning military and naval tactics. To 
expect, however, that such opposite qualities should be long 
exhibited by any man, and especially by one who was at the 
head of forty millions of people, with unlimited power, was 
absurd, unless some peculiar controlling influence was brought 
to bear upon him. Therefore it was that God gave such a 
power to the foundling girl Catharine, who could control the 
fiercest paroxysois of the tyrant. In this smgular manner 
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sbow to the world how man had brutalized his fellow, and 
how he had, 

'■ Clothed in a little brief authority, 
riaycd such fantaitic tricks before high Heiven 

With a martyr spirit, Howard went down into the infected 
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dungeons of the prisoner, and carried there, what never 
before had visited him, the liglit of hope and Christian sym- 
pathy, along with such physical amelioration of his condition 
as was consistent with the proper objects of imprisonment 
and punishment, Buchanan went among the suttees and idol 
temples of India, and sketched so vividly their horrid rites as 
to arouse the Christian world to interpose the shield of pro- 
tection over the helpless victims, and to pour the light of the 
gospel into the hearts of their oppressors. Nay, he penetrated 
even the charnel house of the Romish Inquisition, and showed 
the world how much worse than heathenism a perverted Chris- 
tianity may become. 

Long had the abominations of the slave trade been un- 
heeded, and the groans of the victims of oppression smothered 
by the thick folds of cupidity and a perverted public opinion. 
But God's justice could not sleep forever ; and the time at 
length came when he raised up the fit instruments for en- 
lightening the public mind and arousing the public conscience. 
A leader among them was Wilberforce, who stood in the 
British Parliament, like a rock from which the angry waves 
of prejudice and passion were thrown back broken and dissi- 
pated. Defeated ten times, in that body, in his attempts to 
bring the arm of the government to crush this horrid trafiic, 
he lived to see the eleventh effort, by his friend Pitt, success- 
ful. And since that day, the same Providence has provided 
other instruments, not less adapted to advance the cause of 
human liboily ; and it is easy to see that the days of this 
unrighteous system of oppression are numbered, and well 
nigh finished. 

Equally well adapted was Wilberforce for another impor- 
tant enterprise ; and that was, to vindicate the truths of evan- 
gelical religion before the higher classes of Great Britain, 
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and brought undti ihe influence of the gospel. Hence (jod, 
by a very simple iostrun nt 1 tj t t d a ayslem which has 
already done much, and I t n d t do much more, for 
tlte rising generation in II 1 nd f ally for the poor and 
destitute. I refer to b bb tl hool and to their humble 
founder, Robert Eaikes Th tb ht that led him to collect 
the poor and the vicious f n t Inn the Sabbath seemed 
probably to him an a d t 1 mstance ; nor could he 

have dreamed that th t th ht Id prove a germ from 
whicb would spring and spread a tree whose fruit should be 
for the healing of ail natious. But in God's plan the whole 
system lay spread out in far wider ramifications than have yet 
been developed to mortal vision. And yet how appropriate 
the instrumentality by which it was commenced ! 

In order tliat civilization should make much progress, it 
vras necessary that all branches of leiinmg should be devel 
oped. And the bright name tl it shine as stars of the first 
magnitude, along the p itl of literaturo and -.cience, show 
how admirablj fitted b> natuii, aad by disc pi le were the 
distinguished foundeis of the different branches of knoMledge, 
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and l!ie great discoverers of nature's laws. Take, for an 
example, such a man as Sir Isaac Newton, of whom ix was 
liardly exaggeration for the poei to say, — 

'■ Noture aniJ nature's laws laj hid in night ; 
God said, ' Let Nowton be,' anil all was light." 

With equal propriety might we say the same of Linnssus in 
natural history, and of Cuvier in comparative anatomy. In 
the same category might we place the name of Jonathan 
Edwards as the CoiyphiBus of metaphysical theology. In 
his case, how interesting lo obsei-ve the course of divine 
Providence! In the science to which he devoted himself, it 
was not necessary, as in physical science, that there should 
be a costly array of instruments to work with. By having 
the Bible for his theology, and his own mental constitution as 
the basis of his metaphysics, it was as easy, perhaps easier, 
for Edwards to work out the difficult problems of liberty and 
necessity, the freedom of the will, free agency, and divine 
efficiency in the solitudes of a missionary life among the 
American Indians as in the universities of Europe. At any 
rate, those problems were so handled by the American divioe 
as to lead such a man as Dr. Chalmers lo say, " There is no 
European divine lo whom I make such frequent appeals in 
my class room as I do to Edwards ; no book of human com- 
position which I more strenuously recommend than his Trea- 
tise on the Will, read by me, forty-seven years ago, with a 
conviction that has never since faltered, and which has helped 
me, more than any other uninspired work, to find my way 
through all that might otherwise have proved baffling, and 
transcendental, and mysterious in the peculiarilies of Cal- 

But society can never attain to a very advanced condition 
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unless means arc provided for the thorough education of the 
female mind. Yet it was not till a comparatively lale period 
that this truth began to be admitted and appreciated. Nay, 
through many a dark century did the opinion prevail — would 
I could say it has even now entirely disappeared — that 
woman was not capable of that discipline, enlargement, and 
vigor of mind which man. has exhibited, and therefore her 
education was comparative!} uf little consequence, Man first 
monopolized all the means of intellectual cuhore to himself; 
and t]i(~n, bt cause the neglected female mind did not manifest 
equal mental power and development as his own, he very 
sagaciously inferred its inferiority. To shoiv the absurditv of 
such an un philosophical inference, God has suffered, from 
time to time, such a woman to appear as Mary Somerville, 
the author of the Conoection of the Pliysical Sciences ; and 
to gne to the se\ generally in opportunity to show what are 
their mental chaiacteriBtica, he has, in recent times, raisfd 
up such womtn as the five Mi<isea More, to open seminaries 
for the educdt on of their &e\ and to ai\e to Hannah, tlie 
joungeai, a power with the pen rareh equalled a? a moans 
of doing gjod imong all classes and both stxes (jladly 
would I linger to show how finely adapted she was bj mtnre 
and bj discipline fjr her impoilant mission But time will 
not pei mit 

We may observe the same piinc pies of d vine Providence 
m bringing out discoveries m the arts as n the sciences 
Neither the men who h^ie made these discoveries nor their 
contemporaries have been fully amie of the part they were 
act ng, or of the wide ultimate influence of thpir dimly seen 
and imperfectly-developed conceptions ; nor did they imagine 
that Providence - had any thing to do in the business. It 
seemed a small matter when the Marquis of Worcester, in 
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1655, described his " admirable and most forcible way to 
drive up water by fire ;" yet it was the germ of tbe steam 
engine, which has so much changed almost the wliolo aspect 
of society. And when Savary threw his wine flask into the 
fire, how apparently accidental was it that he was led thereby 
to discover the mode of creating a vacuum by the condensa- 
tion of stPam ' So, too, when the multitude on the wharf at 
New York were laughing at the hrst unsuccesstul effort of 
Robert Fulton to work a steamboat, how much moie easily 
might thej ha^e bpen led to belie\€ that he was given up of 
Providence to infatuation than that he was a chosen agent to 
work out one of the greatest impro\ i ments of the age ! The 
discovery that takes precedence of all others in anatomy, 
that of the circulation of the blood, brought so much obloquy 
upon Harvey, and so diminished his practice as a physician, 
that he was prevented afterwards from publishing other dis- 
coveries. The physician who first tied an artery was hooted 
at. He who first used cantharides was imprisoned by the 
London College of Physicians. The more recent and highly 
important discovery of etherization, by one of our country- 
men, was made while its author was trying to perfect his 
favorite art of dentistry. Yet in-all these cases there was an 
unseen Providence who gave these discoverers the right sort 
of abilities, and placed them in the appropriate circumstances 
for enucleating the happy thought. Nor does that Providence 
allow any discovery to come out before the right time, or to 
be delayed a moment too long. 

But, after all, the history of the English Puritans and 
Scotch Covenanters furnishes the most appropriate illustration 
of my subject which I can offer. Ever since man's exist- 
ence on the globe, he has had indefinite yearnings after cjvil 
and religious liberty ; and many a lime has he attempted to 
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realize these blessings by tlie most profuse sacrifices. But 
every ivliere, both in ancient and modern times, had he failed 
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tary influence of a democratic form of governmept ; and 
when they returned to Great Britain, they could not but en- 
deavor to establish a church on the same foundation. They 
had not aimed or thought of a republican civil government. 
But they soon found that, if they would secure a. church with- 
out a bishop, [hey must have a ".tate ttilhout a kmg The 
result was freedom in bcothnd and the commonwealth m 
England. But when monarchy and hierarchy agam In 
umphcd, these men were driven once mon^ into exile Thev 
did not know the rcascn , but the ^luhspquent developments 
of Providence have shown that the object w as to people thia 
country with men of dcop toned pietv, who=e tthchment to 
religious liberty would lead them to be stern advocates for 
civil freedom. They h id abeady been the me ins ol sccuimn 
to the people of England all the libeii^ which their civil con 
stitution contains at this day , and now they were to accom- 
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plish a mightier work, by laying the foundations of a wide 
empire which should prove a refuge for the oppressed of 
every land. True, at first that people most be tributaiy to 
the molher country. But after a time, the arm of Providence 
showed them a way to independence, and called into (heir 
service an extraordinary leader, as distinctly pointed out for 
their guide to freedom as Moses was to conduct the Hebrews 
to the promised land. O, could these Puritans and Pilgrims 
have seen the glorious results of iheir sacrifices and suffer- 
ings, how would the prospect have cheered them in the dark- 
est hour ! But they have seen it all long ere this ; and it has 
often swelled into rapture their song in heaven. 

But why should I go back into history, or abroad to other 
lands, for illustrations of my subject, when the place and the 
occasion furnish me with an example quite as striking as any 
that history can present, and to us of much deeper interest ? 
To pass by a!l others, whose jireaence we miss, but whose 
lives might well lUuatrate our subject, every thing around us 
to-day — the subdued greetings of friends, the starting tear, 
Ibis vacant seat, theae badges of mourning, ay, and yonder 
marble, too — reminds us that one is absent whose life has 
filled a large page in the bi,ok of Providence. Is absent, do 
I say f Where can we turn our eyes without seeing her ? 
Is she not present in e\ cry one's thoughts — in every one's 
heart? Nav, mi^ she not be virtually present? Do the 
blessed cease to be interested in the welfare of the human 
family because ihfir home is in heaven? Can it be that, 
wherever she is, she should not desire to be present ? And 
would not the God who gave her strength to do so much in 
this place foi his glorv gratify this desire also ? 

Bui if Miss Lyofl be not here to day, her works are ; and 
they show US impressively for what purpose Providence raised 
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her up, and how well he adapted her for her work. Chron- 
ological dates and biographjcul details I leave to others ; hut 
the great lessons of providential wisdom, and design, and 
goodness taught hy her history I must not pass by. 

What, then, was the chief object or objects for which our 
lamented friend seemed specially adapted by nature and edu- 
cation ? Every one will doubtless answer, It was the promo- 
tion of female education. But this statement is too general ; 
for to a great extent lier labors were specific. Bhe was, 
indeed, an eminent teacher of the young , and this seems to 
me the first great object for which Providence fitted her. 
But tlierc were some marked peculiarities in her teaching ; 
the most important of which was the predominance she gave 
to (he truths of religion in all her instructions. The second 
great object of her life was the founding and management 
of a new and bcmewhat peculiar seminary. Let us now see 
what thpre was a her nalurp and in the preparatory disci- 
plnip through which 'she pis. ed, that adapted her for llie 
em nent success which she attained. 

And here I o ight lo acl nowledge my indebtedness for 
man^ ficts and suggestions to those ladies, well known tliem- 
sehes as d stinguiahed teachers, who still live, and were long 
assoc ited with Mi's L\on as teachers and companions. 

But I may he allowed to add that it is no second-hand rep- 
resentiiion which I male, bit one founded upon a personal 
and intimate acqmintince of more than thirty years, during 
which my hou'.e was freqiently made her home. 

We vnti first consider Mtss Lyon^s physical adaptation to 
the work assigned Ht 

God gave her a vigorous and well-balanced physical con- 
stitution. Her stature was at a medium ; the muscular 
powers were displayed in great strength and vigor ; the vital 
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apparatus was very strong, so as to give a full development 
to the whole system, and import great tenacity of life. The 
brain was largely developed, and in proper proportion lo 
produce a symmetrical character. The nervous system was 
full, yet free from that morbid condition which in so many 
produces irritation, dejection, or unhealthy buojancy of the 
spirts ind irregular action of the mind In short, all the 
essential corpoieal powei^i were developed in harmonious 
proportion ^ou ooild not -sa^ ihit ln^ cf the mi!fd tem 
p I b d b 1 1 bl d 

Y 11 



N 



J h phj 1 sj 

Iff w! I h 1 dy 
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n ?l d lly M Ly U I d 

talion to the work assigned her. 

And it gives a just view of the character of lier mind io 
say that it corresponded to that of her body ; that is, thci'e 
was a full development of all the powers, with no undue pre- 
dominance to any one of them. It were easy to find individ- 
uals more distinguished by particular characteristics, but not 
easy to find one where the powers were mo e harmoniously 
balanced, and where, as a whole, the mt d would operate 
with more energy and efRcicncy. She did, however, exhibit 
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some mental characteristics, either originnl or acquired, more 
or less peculiar. It was, for example, the great features of 
a subject which her mind always seized upon first. And 
when she had got a clear conception of these, she took less 
interest in minute details ; or, rather, her mind seemed better 
adapted to master fundamental principles than to trace out 
minute differences. Just as the conqueror of a country does 
not think it necessary, after he has mastered all its strong- 
holds, to enter every habitation to see if some private door 
is not barred against him, so she fell confident of victory 
when she had been able to grasp and understand the princi- 
ples on which a subject rested. Her mind would work like 
a giant when tracing out the history of redemption with 
Edwards, or the analogies of nature to religion with Butler, 
or the great truths of theism with Chalmers ; but it would 
nod over the pages of the metaphysical quibbler, as if con- 
scious that it had a higher destiny. And yet this did not re- 
sult from an inability to descend to the details of a science, 
when necessary. Else how could she have so long and so 
successfully conducted in her school the manipulations of a 
chemical laboratory, or have kept her eye so keenly open fo 
all the details of the new seminary, or even of ordinary in- 
struction, for so many years ? 

The inventive faculties were also very fully developed in 
our friend. It was not the creations of fancy merely, such as 
foi-m the poet, but the power of finding means to accomplish 
important ends. Nor was it invention unbalanced by judg- 
ment, such as leads many to attempt schemes impracticable 
and quixotic. For rarely did she attempt any thing in which 
she did not succeed ; nor did she undennke it till her clear 
judgment told her that it would succeed. Ther«t mattered 
little who or what opposed. At first she hesitalHJ especially 
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when any plan was under consjderatioa that would not be 
generally approved , bat uhea, upon eiicfui examination, she 
saw clearly its praoiic-ibLhlv and importance, she naik i the 
colors to the mast, and thou'h the enem)'s tiie might be 
terrific, she stood calmly at hei post, and usually saw her 
opposers lower their flag Shp po'sspst.ed in an eminent 
degree that most sinking of all the characteristics of a great 
mind, viz., perseverance under ditHcuIiies. When thoroughly 
convinced that she had truth on her side, she did not fear to 
stand alone and act alone — patiently waiting for the hour 
when others would see the subject as she did. This was 
firmness, not obstinacy ; for no one was more open to convic- 
tion than she ; but her conversion must result from stronger 
arguments, not from fear or the authority of names. Flad 
she not possessed this feature of character. Mount Holyoke 
Seminary never would have existed, at least not on its pres- 
ent plan. The peculiarity of its domestic arrangements, 
especially, was pronounced injudicious and impracticable by 
a large part even of the friends of female education, and 
made a subject of ridicule by the enemies of the institution. 
I once asked a judicious friend, who was opposed to this fea- 
ture, how long the experiment must be successfully tried 
before he would believe it practicable. Five years, said he. 
Before his death the plan had been in successful operation 
nearly twice that time ; and yet he was not convinced. It 
has now gone on prosperously for twelve years ; and never 
were the prospects of its continued success brighter than now. 
Like every thing human, it may be changed — as it could 
be without endangering the prosperity of the seminary. But 
its triumphant success for one third of a generation is a 
Striking illustration of the far-reaching sagacity and accurate 
judgment of its originator. 
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Besides this seminary, the most striking example of the 
inventive powei-s of our friend is that only volume which she 
has left us, — I mean the Missionary Offering, — called forth 
by an exigency in a cause which she dearly loved, and whose 
most striking characteristic is its missionary spirit. Yet it is, 
in fact, a well-sustained allegory, demanding for its composi- 
tion no mean powers of invention and imagination. 

Miss Lyon possessed also the power of concentrating the 
attention and enduring long-continued mental labor in an 
extraordinary degree. When once fairly engaged in any 
important subject, — literary, scientific, theological, or eco- 
nomical, — there seemed to be no irritated nerves or truant 
though d d -nal world break up 
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hor design to attempt to educate those of ftcble c 
and delicate health, though she did not object to others making 
the most possible of such greenhouse plants. But she aimed 
ratlier to provide for those who might be able to stand in the 
front rank in the great battle which learning and religion 
have to sustain with ignorance and wickedness. 

Another mental characteristic of our friend was her great 
power to control the minds of others. And it was done, too, 
without their suspecting it — nay, in opposition often to strong 
prejudice. Before you were aware, her well-woven net of 
argument was over you, and so soft were its silken meshes 
that you did not feci them. One reason was, that you soon 
learned that the fingers of love and knowledge had unitedly 
formed the web and woof of that net. You saw that she 
knew more than you did about the subject; that she hud 
thrown her whole soul into it ; that in urging it upon you, she 
was actuated by benevolent motives, and was anxious for 
your good ; and that it was hazardous for you to resist so 
much light and love. And thus il was that many a refractory 
pupil was subdued, and many an individual brought to aid a 
cause to which he was before indifferent or opposed. 

Finally, I must not omit to mention her great mental energy 
and invincible perseverance. That energy was a quiet power, 
but you saw that it had giant strength. It might fail of suc- 
cess to-day ; but in that case, it calmly waited till to-morrow. 
Nay, a score of failures seemed only to rouse the inventive 
faculty to devise now modes of operation; nor would the 
story of the ant that fell backward sixty-nine times in attempt- 
ing to climb a wall, and succeeded only upon the seventieth 
trial, be an exaggerated representation of her perseverance. 
Had she lacked this energy and perseverance, she might have 
been distinguished in something else, but she never would 
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lirivo bccQ llie founder of MouQt Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary. 

But I hasten, thirdly, to speak of her religious adaptation 
to the work assigned her. 

And it is in her religious cliaracter, and there alone, that 
we shall find the secret and the powerful spring of all the 
cfTorls of her life which she would wish to have remembered. 
But I apptoteh this part of her charaoter with a kmd of awe, 
as if I were on holj giouni and were attemptmg to la^ open 
that which she would wnh never revealed Id her ordmaiy 
intercourse, &o full was she of suggestions and plans >n the 
fiubjoct of educition, and of her new spmmarj that j du 
would not suspect how deep and pure was the fount iin of 
piety in hfr heirt, nor that from thence the iv-itei'' flowed m 
which all her plans anJ efforts were baptized ana demoted to 
God. But as, accidenlilh , for the laat thTty^eir= the mo- 
tives of her actions ha^e been bioughl to light, I have been 
every yeai moie dceplj impressed nitli their Christian disin- 
terestedness, an J with the entireness of her consecration to 
God, \^ ilhout a knowledg'' of this fact, a straogpr would 
mistake foi seltisbneas the etrnestneas and exclusiveness with 
which she often uiged the interests of this seminary But in 
the light of this knowledge, the apparent selfishness la tr-^ns 
muted into sacred Chiistian love Htr whole life, indeed, 
for many ■vear> past, has seemed to me to be only a bright 
example of missionary de^otednese and missionary labor I 
have never met with the mduidual nhn sepmed to me miie 
ad o a fice eien life in a good cause than she was, 
and had h sacrifice been nece-'Sary for securing th° eslab 
ish n of r fasoiite seminaiy cheeifullj and withoit a 
n n he ation, do I believe, she would ha\e laii down 
I e f I w uld, mdeed by no means represent her as an 
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example of Christian perfection. I could not c!o so great 
injustice to her own convictions. But since her death, 1 have 
looked back over the whole of my long acquaintance with 
hev, in almost every variety of circumstance, to see if I could 
recollect an instance in which slie spoke of any individual in 
such a way as to indicate feelings not perfectly Christian, or 
if I could discover any liirkings of inordinate worldly ambi- 
tion, or traces of sinful pride, or envy, or undue excitement, 
or disposition to shrink from duty, or of unwillingness to 
make any sacrifices which God demanded ; and I confess 
lliat the tablet of memory furnishes not a single example. 
What I considered erroi-s of judgment I can indeed remember, 
but not any moral obliquity in feeling or action. They doubt- 
less existed ; but it needed nicer moral vision than I possess 
to discover them. 

I ought to add, that this eminence of Christian character 
was founded upon a clear apprehension of biblical principles. 
She thoroughly understood and cordially embraced the doc- 
trines of the Puritans, just as they lie in their massive strength 
in the Bible — not as they often come forth, alloyed and 
weakened, from the moulds of a self-confident philosophy. 
To study these truths was her delight. To explain them to 
her pupils was one of her most successful efforts as a teacher. 
Would that I could present on canvas (he picture of Miss 
Lyon, as it lies in my memory, when she was engaged on 
ihc Sabbath in the study of Chiistian truth. I have frequently 
seen individuals in the somnambulic and mesmeric state, but 
none of them apparently more unconscious to external scenes 
that she was when thus absorbed in the contemplation of 
divine truth. Would that she had left us some delineation of 
her views and feelings in these biblical trances, and still more 
of those exercises of soul in her nearer approaches to God, 
SI 
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when away from every eye but the divuie. But she hnd a 
strong avei-sioii to religious diaries, and was probably uncon- 
scious of any thing in her experience that would benefit the 
world, if left on record. 

There were two religious principles which exerted an over- 
mastering influence upon Miss Lyon's character. One was a 
sense of personal responsibility ; the other, trust in an over- 
ruling Providence. As the Saviour, when he went up lo 
Jerusalem for the last time, with all his sufferings full in 
view, advanced before his disciples, as if in haste to suffer, so 
did she when lut^ called, never wait for others but wis ever 
rei^y to precede them and measure the amount of her <?ac 
nfice« dcnationi aid efforts by her sense of duty lather 
than bv the example ol othe s And it wis this sense of per 
>"onal resptns bilitj wh ch she irged always u[ on her pupils, 
and with great success So stiong too w is her faith la a 
special Proiidcnce, thit deli\ and di cj ihli le m the e\ecu 
ton ol hei favc te pK s produced I Itle or no discourage 
ment but led her merely to laqmie more carefulh whether 
there was not something wrong m hei or her plans wl ich 
occasioned the deia\ and haMng done all she could she 
would wait loi g in1 cheeifuUj for the di\me manifestation 
And so often had she witnessed intei positions m her heh If 
almost mirac ilo is that hei f i th ra ght often he seen steady 
and buojanl when that of othe s had jitlded lo appdlling ml 
ficulties and dangers 

As the result of s ich pr nc pies and such piety the stan 
dtid of Miss Ljons personal efforts, and sacr faces n e^eiy 
f,ood cause was "jo high as to put to shame the meisuie of 
duty which most Christians adopt. 1 am assured, on the best 
authority, that the amount of money which she devoted to iha 
cause of beoevolence was more than double all which she 
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expended foi hT flf, f^cpting h^r boird \^ hit a br gh' 
ef amp » fur imitation' and what blessed TP-iul s should we 
wi ness if one in ten among Christiina were to come up to 
such a slindiid ' '^ome havf siiPeiPd at hfi rig d economy 
13 if it w ere parsimonious and unbeco n ng B t m the fact 
jiif.* 'Jlated tte see the motivr of hrr economy \nd let those 
who would ce sure »a t till their standdrd of beneficence is 
as hiEjh a" hTs before the^ cmdemn the only meins by 
which «he reacbed such a =tindiid 

Anotbei blessed result of hei elevated piet\ «^s the almost 
constant presence, in the schooK which she ta ight, of that 
opeciat diMne influence which bungs about the romeraion of 
souh She lived, it is said, to witness nearlj thirty special 
revivals of religion in all her life, and not less than eleven m 
the twehe jeiii.' hie of her new seminarj — man^ of them 
surpassing in the compiiitiie nttmber of converts, almost 
an) reMials which I ha\p eier heird of in an> other com 
munitv Indeed it was almost an umnteiruped display of 
divine converting power And \et so busj and enthusiastic 
m Iiterarv instruction weie M ss L\on anl the admir-ible 
bind of tt-achers which she knew how to gather irDund her, 
thit joi] would hardly have tho ight of the exiMence of that 
deep under curient of piet\ wh ch seemed to flow from the 
river of God, and to refresh the whole landscape B t the 
current was alwa\s there deep ind siiong, and thence came 
the power that kept the windows of heaien alwaja open 

We mill inquire, finally, into the adaptation of the disci- 
pline through tekiek Miss Li/on passed to fit her for her work. 

And by discipline I mean ail the circumstances of her 
birth and education. We have seen that God gave Iier a 
sound mind in a sound body. But without cultivation, they 
would have been onlv as metal in the ore, or marble in the 
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quarry. Therefore God placed her in circumstances appro- 
pi late to the desired discipline. He brought her into exist- 
ence in the alp ne regions of Massachusetts, where the pure 
water liom the iolIv, and the atmosphere uncontaminated hy 
pestdeiiini miasms, send health hounding through the veins ; 
wheie the deep raiints, the broad mountain slopes, and the 
vast piospects that stietch away almost illimitably over a sea 
ot mountami e!e\ate and expand the sou!, and fit it for large 
and cnnolihng pi ins and purposes. There, too, away from 
the Mces of a dense population, a religious influence predom- 
inates, and tlie imniiers, habits, and piety are in an unsophis- 
ticated state In thoat, plain and humble dwelliogs which city 
opulence might suppose the abodes of poverty, you will, for 
the moat pait, find the ans 
neitkei pooa ly norrtckes. 
just m that state of m d 
ert\, as has been repiest 
iheir daughter comfoilabl 

and economy, hut which Id p d f I 
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The marked preeminence of the young Mary s 
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<tp for her benefactojs who aided he thoigh si e had to 
dfpend ma nl^ upoa her own exerl ons After t time sho 
JO I ert th** sfhool jf the Epv Jo cph Emerson at B^ field 
That gentleman s i ew s and phns of f male educjt on seem 
to have be«'n a good deal in advance of his times and doubt 
less his instrui-tions contrib ited largeh to gne the ris;ht 
di ection to Man s mind But at that school twenty eight 
■% ears ago shp cam under the influence of an indiviiual — 
an assistant teacher then and afterwarls thro gb life an nti 
mate friend — who probabU had more to do in the formation 
of her character and especullv in fitting hei to beccrae the 
founder of a new institution than an\ other per'^on — I had 
aimoat eaid, than all others That lad^v w as Mi Z O Grant , 
concerning whom is she is til li\ ng prJpreti foib Is me 
to saj ali that I i-ould uiah But I ma^ sa^ that under no 
mfl lence could Mi=s L^on ha\e come better adapted to pre 
J are her for her work than that ot one m) 1 let" h\ nat ire by 
cd cation and bv grace to be a p onecr ai d a cu de ii m 
pro\ ng and elevating tl e s^sem of female education It was 
dui Dg their connect on at B^field two ^eir at Dern New 
Hampshire fiie \pars and an eqial per od at Ipswich that 
the lead ng principles on which the Mo mt Hohoke Seminary 
was founded \verc suggested, discussed and pri\ed o\er and 
what IS more impjrlant, were expenmen ally tested — so ftr, 
at least, as the mode of instruction was concerned 

Thus It appears that the whole course of M ss Lion s 1 fe, 
and all the circumstances in which she was placed, were only 
a continued ■ school of discipline for the work assigned her. 
Sbe could not have seen the bearing of events at the time 
they happened ; but, from the standpoint which we occupy, 
we can see how almost every minute and often seemingly 
pasual circumstance in her history was important to the final 
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and full development. The guiding hand of God's provi- 
dence is almost as distinct as when it went hcfore the Israel- 
ites in their joiirneyings in a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night. This will be llie more obvious if we contemplate 
for a monient tbe manner in which the two grand leading 
objects of her life were accomplished. 

Upon her chaiactor as a teacher I need not dwell, because 
It 19 so genenllv known ind appreciated Not leas than three 
thouf-ind pupiU ha\e pisaed under tiie moulding lafliieni-e ol 
her mmd ad t w ih njt ai influence to be ea'ilj forgotten 
or shake i ofi It cime t o n the depths, of the soul and tt eat 
into the (leftbi cf he ai li less le&isted by a peueiseness 
rarely lound amoig respectable \oung lades It has been 
objected, indeed to her dis ipline that it was too ^tern ind 
uncompromising and that man^ of the minor ^r ices tnd 
elegant accomplishments, which give a charm tr femile love 
lme<ii weie too much ne;;lected "^he ma> have erred in tl lo 
resfecl for she hjd beconip disgusted with the too fiequent 
substitution in female education of artificial foi un=ophisti 
cated manners and of superficial and showy accompi shments 
for substantial and ] radically uselul acquisitions She never 
felt called to studj oi to 1 h 1 1 d t 1 
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kindness becauae we feci kindly towdrds them in o:r heiit 
Such manueM weie al«ujs acted out, as her numei lus 
fiiends can lestii\ in her truly hospitable home in ihii place 
But if any ptients felt dissati&tied with this Christian eduti 
tion and Christian polileneas, and preferred a fashionable 
education for iheir daughleis Miss Ljon did not lapire to be 
their teacher, noi felt emulous of the laurels that mi^ht b 
won in such a field It wds enjugh tor her if she could smd 
forth pupils w ith mind>> w ell discipl ned and stored win 
knowledge with phjsicil conslitutioni invigorated bj exei 
cise, temperance, and the practice of all other impoilint 
hygienic laws and with hearts glowing with a desire to do 
good And wht-n we recollect that neariv thiee thouiind 
such, scatleied oier the whole face of the globe still sunne 
what an impiesBion do we yft ol the mighty ivoik which this 
single woman has accomplished, and of the vast influence she 
is at this moment exerting upon the human fiimily ! * 

• I am indebted to Mrs. Banister (Miee Z. 0. Grout) for the foDowing 
statement of the fundamental principles on which, in her opinion, Miss 
Ljon's superior skill in leaching was founded. It is interesting to observe 
the Ihotoughlj Christian character of these prineiplea. 

" Some of Miaa Lyon's eieellences as an educator consisted, — 

" III her knowledge and love of the character and government of God. 

"In her knowledge of the human mind — its capacities; its destinv; of 
the effects of liabils, and the way to form them aright ; of the relation uf 
the human mind to its Creator and to its feUow-creatures, and of the oUiga- 
tions growing out of those celations. 

" In her entire and cordial reception of the Bible as a revelation of God 

"In having the first and second table of the moral law written on lier 

*' In her deep appreciation of the gospel as opening a way for the salvji- 
tion of the lost ; her lirii^ faith in all its troths — especially in Him who is 
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But there was another work, still more difficult to execute, 
and prohubly more important in its effects, which she accom- 
plished ; and that was, to found, or rather create, the Mount 
Holyoke Seminary. A minute' history of that undertaking, 
from ila inception to its completion, would show how wonder- 
fully Miss Lyon and all concerned in it were prepared and 
led along by an overruling Providence, But justice to my 
subject and to the principal agents will not allow mc to pass 

The prominent features of the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, as it was ultimately established, and by which it 
differed from any other in New England, were the following. 
I do not mean that in no other institution have they been 
introduced partially ; but here alone have they been fully 
carried out and brought into harmonious action. 

1. This seminary is permanently endowed. 

2. From its foundation to its topstone, it was carried for- 
ward by an appeal to Christian benevolence ; and the donors 
were not encouraged to expect any other reward than that 
which springs from doing good. Many judicious friends did 
not believe if possible to procure the means on such exclu- 
sively benevolent principles. But it was done triumphantly. 

3. Hence, thirdly, no one connected with the seminary as 

" In her glowing benevolence to all for "horn Christ died. 
" In her burning leal to do all in her power towards extending the knonl- 
edge of the Redeemer to every creature. 

Brc.it and unalterable trutha in contact with the human mind in a way suited 
to produce their legitimate effects. 

" In an abiding reliance on God, aiid a cheerful espectation of his bless- 
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trustee, teacher, steward, or benefactor has any pecuniary 
interest in it, except that some receive a small fixed salary. 

4. Hence, fourihiy, the charges to the pupils could he put 
at a very low rate — not more than one third of the expense 
usually incurred at our best female seminaries where a simi- 
lar course of study is gone through. 

5. Hence, fifthly, instruction in doctrinal and practical 
evangelical religion could be made, as it ever has been, ilie 
most prominent feature of the institution, without any inliu- 
ence from that worldly policy which, under the name of 
excluding sectarianism, shuts out all religion of any practical 

6. All connected with the school constitute but a single 
family. 

7. Tlie domestic affairs are all managed by the members. 
The g of 1 ay may probably be found in a 
ma k ad by R Jos ph Em rson to Miss Grant {now 

M B n ) 1623 h n d ng her to take charge of 
h Adam t m 1 Ad my Derry, New Hampshire : 
If p n 1 said he, " a permanent 

E 1 1 on gh p p5 my well afford to give up 

jou If h J u ha d it." It was the hope of 

1 z ng his ho h ha nd d hat lady to take charge of 
1 Ad m scl 1 1 f fi years she labored, with 

1\I L pi 1 h bj ct, and another five years 

h h 1 m 1 I| wicb. It was not, however, 

till they had been two years at Ipswich — that is, in 1830 — 
that Miss Lyon could believe it possible, however desirable, 
to obtain means for a permanent institution. At length, how- 
ever, she saw its importance ; and the two ladies labored 
together for a year or two to find a permanent residence fur 
their school, which they intended should be adapted for 
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bringing the higher and middle classes together. But at this 
time the health of Miss Grant failed, and she went away. 
Before she was again ahle to resume her place, all hopes of 
bringing about this specific object were abandoned, and all 
associations, whether called committees or trustees, were dis- 
solved ; though Miss Grant still cluDg, as with a death grasp, 
to her favorite idea of permanency. 

But though Miss Lyon thus yielded to this providential 
blasting of her hopes, yet as she mused and prayed over the 
subject, her interest deepened ; and this probably was the 
object of Providence in the disappointment ; for success de- 
manded a spirit ready for any labor and any sacrifice. Sev- 
eral new projects occupied her attention, and she became 
more and more impressed with the desire of laboring for the 
middle and more indigent classes of society. This led her to 
devise every possible mode of lessening the expenses of the 
new seminary ; and among the rest, to the plan of having the 
domestic affairs managed by the inmates of the school. She 
at last made up her mind to leave her present place as teacher 
at Ipswich, and go forth and see whether Providence would 
open any way for accomplishing her favorite object ; although 
for a time it was doubtful whether she or Miss Grant, whom 
she still consulted, should take this course. Indeed, she 
seemed as yet to be very much in the dark as to the way in 
which she was to go, and did not expect such results as she 
lived to witness. In a letter to Miss Grant, dated March 1, 
1833, she thus remarks : — 

" For myself, if I should separate from you, I have no defi- 
nite plan; but my thoughts, feelings, and judgment are 
turned towards the middle classes of society. For this class 
1 want to labor, and for this class I consider myself rather 
peculiarly fitted to labor. To this class in society would I 
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devole directly all the remainder of my strength, {God pei 
mitting ;) not to the higher classes, not to the poorer classes 
The middle class contains the main springs and main wheels 
which are to move the world. Whatever field I should 

m is work. How I could gel 

oo ffi fi m feet to rest upon t!ii 

m hands could work, I know 

B ar or two, perhaps Pi 

g uld seek for nothing 

manent after my decease as to the location of my labors; bul 

I should consider it desirable that I should occupy but one 

more field, that I should make but one more remove, till I 

remove into my grave." 

What a beautiful development of Christian character does 
this extract present! What a waiting upon God, and confi- 
dence in his providence ! How and where she could get a 
foothold to labor she knew not ; " but by wandering about a 
year or two, perhaps Providence might open the door." How 
does such faith remind us of that other servant of God, who, 
jehen he was called to go out into a place which he should 
after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, 
not knowing whither he went. What humility and readiness 
to labor is here shown ! " Whatever field I should occupy, it 
must be a humble and laborious work." Yet what holy 
sagacity is exhibited in strongly desiring to labor for the mid- 
dle classes, because " they are the main springs and mala 
wheels to move the world " ! That is, she wished to labor 
where her efforts would do the most good. And finally, what 
perfect freedom from the ambition of having her name at- 
tached to some great institution, by which many have sup- 
posed she was actuated in her severe labors ! " I should seek 
for nothing permanent after my decease aa to the location of 
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my Inbore." How evidetil that such a slate of mind was just 
the one that was needed for the herculean task of founding 
this institution I and how obviously it was the natural result of 
that long and severe discipline through which she had passed ! 
Could ■we have lool ed forward to the resilts wh ch are he 
forp us today, It would mdeed ha^e been a scen^ of hi^h 
maral sublimits to hnie seen this female going forth on this 
g pal enterprise ■ilmoit single handed I well remember the 
first meeting in this part of Massachuaetf of some eight or 
ten fiienda of education ivhiph was held at m^ house to hoar 
her statements ^^e saw the object indeed to be n nohle 
o e and therefore we could not but «ish it God speed and 
tl t add ess to the p bl c I ch fl t meeting called f >rth, 
'gred b> J h T Jd J pi P id Eos«ell Hauks, 

d! I ind ri p hi 1 Tiale success but 1 

fear, thhdh h fhm where else stronger 

than o 1 !1 f 1 ry 'Ould not yet have 

risen. N h 1 I 1 !l to wait one or two 

years t f m doo 1 1 pen, could discover a 

bow of pri" 11 ly a black cloud. 

Steadily d d h m d ! rk, cheered by the 

slightes d f 8s d d juraged by ridicule, 

hostility d d mfi Ad ot mere indifference 

which sh 1 d m b p bl p riodicals nppeared, 

charged h m d m 1 plans. So ungener- 

ous did f h k mil volunteered a de- 

fence, ad 1 d 1 p bl atioii. I found her 

entirelj fB d h h k d ithout any personal 

feeling p d Sh d d not object to the 

spirit o 1 fmdf dllf in her hands, to be 

published f h h gh b B 1 is the last I ever 

heard o saw f 
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I need not further detail the progress of this work to its 

completion, because it is too familiar to most of those who 

hear me. It was, indeed, a long, and sometimes apparently 

a doubtful struggle ; and faith less firm than that of the pre- 

1 g g f 1 p w Id often have given out. 

B rem k bl sd d I ve been given her in the 

f f h pi d I selection of agents and 

g d '>h 1 d 1 than sixty thousand dol- 

1 h d bj h CI p blic ; yonder noble edifice 

d 1 mm d f two hundred pupils ; the 

d b f 1 11 1 q d d ; and the whole plan in 

f 1 p f w ! J s ; during which sixteen 

lid Id 1 J d privileges, and eleven re- 

1 f 1 g p d h If God's approbation upon 

I 1 d h How much larger these 

results than the anticipations of its founder when she said, 

"I should seek for nothing permanent after my decease"! 

and what a lesson of encouragement to all those who are 

waiting in patient fuith and hope to know what God will have 

them do ! 

Such was Miss Lyon; such the discipline through which 
she was made to pass to fit her for her work ; and such the 
nifignificent results. We are amazed when we look back at 
the amount and magnitude of her labors. Very few females 
have done so much for the world while they lived, or have 
left so rich a legacy when they died. Nor is the fair picture 
maiTed by dark stains, save those of microscopic Httleness, 
From tlie days of her childhood to the time of her death, all 
her physical, intellectual, and moral powers were concentrated 
upon some useful and noble object, while selfishness and self- 
gralification seem never to have stood at all in the way, or to 
have retarded the fervid wheels of benevolence, I cannot. 
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therefore, belio^c that it i"! the parliilitj- of personal friend- 
ship which leads mi, to place Miss Ljon among ihe most re- 
markable women ol her geneiation Her history, too, shows 
the guiding hand of special Providence almost as strikingly os 
the miracaloub hi^^torj of Abraham, of Moses, of Elijah, or 



of Paul. 0, it tells us all how b 
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two. But with her Saviour she could say, " / have finished 
the viork which Thou (God) gavest me to do." All her im- 
portant plans had been carried into successful opention and 
tested by long e\periraent and (he institution waa in the 
right cond tion tc bo com "nilted to other hands '^he had also 
of late been rap dlj riionng lor another apheie of labor. 
One ot ler fuenls who had been moie intimateh conneclfd 
with hei fjr aeveril ve^rs p^st than anj oth^r when at a dis- 
tance sht! heird of h r a cknesB felt c nfi }pnt that it would 
be unto diath for she had kiown how for some months 
pieviou-^ her friend h^d been feeding daih on manna and 
pluming he w ngi for her upwird flight Seiere theiefire, 
as her lemoval seemed when firsit announced it happened 
just at the right time and I cannot wi h to call her b^ck, 
But I do feel, and many viho he-ir mo I ioubt not fenl it too, 
— I do feci a strung desire to be borne upward, on an angel's 
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wing, to the Mount Zion where she now dwells, and to hear 
her describe, in the glowing language of heaven, the wonders 
of Providence, as manifested in her own earthly course, as 
they now appear in the hright transparencies of heaven. Yet 
further, I long to hear her describe the still wider plans she 
is now devising and executing for the good of the universe 
and ihe glory of God ; aad how admirably her earthlv disci- 
pline fitted her for a nobler field of labor abcve ■'o that Iho'ie 
providences which appear to us to have been cona umated on 
earth, were in fact only a necessary means of adapting her 
to a work which shall fill and delight all her powers thiough 
out eternal ages. Gladly, loo, would I listen to her intensely 
earnest inquiries respecting her beloved seminary and friends 
on earth, and learn whether, in some way unknown to us, 
she may not be still able to administer to their welfare. O, 
how sweet, too, would it be, could we listen to that rapturous 
song of praise, which ever and anon she would pour forth to 
her Redeemer, as his glories strike her eye, or his past kind- 
ness touches a chord of gratitude in her heart. 

But alas ! how vain are all such aspirations 1 And yet, my 
Christian friends, if we are faithful to God and duty as she 
was, in a very few days all this intercourse and communion 
will be a reality. Some of us may not, indeed, be able to 
sound so lofty a note of praise as our glorified friend, but our 
song and our communion shall nevertheless be the music and 
e of heaven ; and that will be enough. 
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What more, or better, on the subject of female education, 
can be said, than has been presented by the dislinguislied 
gentlemen who liave occupied this place on former anuiver- 
sary occasions ? This was my involuntary inquiry, when 
invited to address this audience to-day ; and it would have 
decided me to decline the honor, had not another inquiry been 
started 'Why is it neces'^ary that these addresses should be 
confinod to the subject of femalp education > W hj should 
not til'' speiker be allowed tlie same wide held in which to 
choo<ie his aubiect aa is given to those who address jouiig 

adopt the opinion that such ought to bp the ea=ie and shall act 
accordmglv on the present occasion, leaving it to m^ succcs 
sors to follow my e\amp!e oi not as thev shall piefer 

The subject which I propose to bung before you is in its 
nature of melancholy interest Nevertheless it is not easv 
to excite human sympathy deeply in respect to i( although it 
unfolds a wider and darker history of human wrongs thin 
that acLurstd traffic in flesh and blood which has ju&tK 
aroiisei the ChriMian world fonts exttimination Slue v 
and i)'' slue trade are indted a p rt of my sub|tct ^ t 
only a small part For I shall spiik of tht, shven ol tie 
immortal mmd — of its subjection, whether voluntary or in 

(3"6) 
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volunlaiy, to any of ihc thousand petty tyrants that, from the 
beginning, have lorded it over the humaa soul, and made 
merchandise of its lofty powers, and crushed its expanding 
energies. The wrongs which the human family have en- 
dured from slavery, technically so called, terrible as they have 
been, sink into comparative insignificance when we take this 
wider view of the subject, and behold, as I shall endeavor to 
show, not a few millions merely, but earth's almost entire and 
vast population, deprived of rights infinitely more precious 
than personal liberty — the right and the power of cultivat- 
ing the faculties by which alone thev are distinguished from 
the brutes that perish. Here is a chapter on oppression and 
slavery which has never yet been written. Indeed, what 
arithmetic can tell us the value of the rights which have thus 
been wrested from man, or the amount of the losses and suf- 
ferings he has endured ! And yet, as I said above, unless we 
bring physical sulferings into the account, there is little sensi- 
bility among men to the subject. It will not need an armed 
police here to-day to defend me from violence while I discuss 
it. But on the other hand, I have reason to fear that the 
strong array of urbanity, and attention, and benevolence, and 
patience, which I know form a strong bodv guard around this 
audience, will hardly be able to df f(~nd them agamst drowsi 
ness, or nervousness, as I prori ed 

But I am dealing loo much m enigmas I denominate m\ 
subject The Waste of Mibd It is not nece^sar^ before 
this audience, to enter into an argument to show that, unless 
the intellectual powers are cultnaled, man scarcely rises 
above the brutes ; nay, in m'ln^ respects, is their inferior 
Nor will it be any more doubted that the Creator endowed us 
with these powers, with the precise design of having ihem 
cultivated ; and of course, that he surrounded us with circum- 
32* 
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Stances favorable to their cultivation. If, then, individuals, or 
communities, or nations do not cuhivate their minds, either 
through their own neglect or the fault of others, there is so 
much dead loss to llie world, so much waste of what God 
placed witliin its reach, and whose value can be estimated 
neither by gold nor by numbers. This is one variety of what 
1 call ilie waste of mind. 

Again, let us suppose an individual or a community to sub- 
ject their powers to some sort of discipline, but to devote 
them to things useless or hurtful. It is surely the mildest 
language we cnn use, to call such perversion of the noblest 
gifts and acquisitions a waste of mind. And this is, in fact, 
the most common mode in which men incur the charge of 
squandering away their noble powers and attainments. If 
their newly, developed fucuhies promote neither their own 
happiness nor that of others, nor advance the cause of sound 
learning, nor the cause of rehgion, — if employed only to 
aid in pampering gross bodily appetites, or in accomplishing 
the destruction of their fellow-men, the pearl of Cleopatra, 
dissolved to grace the feasi to Mark Antony, is but a faint 
emblem of this infinitely greater sacrifice. 

In these two ways, then, I maintain that the was'.e of mind 
always has been, and still is, immense. And to establish and 
illustrate this position, I propose to present the subject in 
three aspects ; — 

1. Historically. 

2. Geographically. 

3. Individually. 

1, Historieally. — To enable you justly to appreciate this 
first part of my argument, it is not necessary to go into a de- 
tailed history of nations, but only to seize upon some of its 
leading features. As a preliminary, I assert that there is no 
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important difference between the members of the human 
family, when placed in tbe same circumstances, in llic facility 
with which they acquire useful knowledge, and adopt the 
arts and rules of civilized life. There is, indeed, a great 
diversity in these respects between individuals ; but 1 am here 
comparing nations, or tribes, with one another. And if their 
susceptibilities of improvement are nearly equal, then, since 
Providence furnished them in the earlier stages of society 
with nearly equal means of improvement, it is fair to take 
those who are the most advanced as a standard by which to 
estimate the deficiencies of the others. Let us take for an 
example our progenitors of Groat Britain. They were not, 
indeed, quite as low on the scale of intellect as some other 
heathen nations. But the horrid system of Druidism, which 
there prevailed, which could be satisfied with nothing but 
human victims for sacrifice, must have been like the blast of 
death to every thing pure, and lovely, and noble. They who 
could submit century afler century to such a system of gloomy 
superstition, must have been alwut as much degraded as hu- 
man nature can be. Nor did the Saxon conquest, which 
brought in little more than swarms of pirates, with a religion 
almost as debasing as Druidism, afford much alleviation to the 
gloomy picture. Nevertheless, in the amalgamated character 
which resulted, there were certain ckments, which have, in 
the course of centuries, brougiit out the noblest development 
of human nature which the world has ever witnessed. What 
a vast storehouse of cultivated intellect has the Anglo-Saxon 
race been, all over the world, for the last three hundred years ! 
What brilliant discoveries, what immense acquisitions, what 
mighty conquests, have thoy made in art, science, and litera- 
ture I And as a consequence, what vast accessions have 
they made to the means of human usefulness and happiness ! 
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what streams of knowledgt; and of salvation are at this mo- 
ment flowing ont from the Uttle island of Britain, over more 
than half the glohe ! and what almost countless millions feel 
the giant strength of her arm ! 

But is there any thing peculiar in Anglo-Saxon blood, 
which enables that race to rise higher in intellect and art than 
any other ? Surely not ; for even now other races compete 
with them. The present stale of thai race, then, i& only a 
fair index of what the whole world is capable cf becommg 
— nay, of what it might have been, almost from (he begm 
ning, if it had not perverted the gif^s of Providence Indeed, 
even among the Anglo-Saxon race, there is, at this moment, 
an immense waste of mind, as I shall attempt to show m the 
sequel; so that even their brilliant career ol knowledge and 
civilization is far inferior to what the whole world m ght hate 
exhibited in past ages, if man had not been recreant to his 
powers and privileges. 

But from a picture so bright and fascinating, turn back 
your eye, and see what the world has actually been during 
the six thousand years of her history. Read that history ; 
and what is the prominent idea which remains upon your 
mind f It will be war — merciless, heart-withering war 1 
Read again ; and retain the next strongest impression, and I 
know you will say the second time — nay, the third time — that 
the clangor of war drowns every thing else. But consult the 
history once more, to ascertain what have been the employ- 
ments of man during the intervals when they have paused 
amid their conflicts, and you will find the crafty and ambi- 
tious few engaged in intrigues with one another, and in rivet- 
ing more firmly the yolie of oppression upon the necks of the 
ignorant and abu:'ed multitude. These are the items, I say, 
that. constitute nineiy-nine hundredths of the history of man. 
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Small, indeed, has been the space occupied by the deeds of 
the noble few who have tried to stem the general current, and 
to cultivate the aits of peace — to promote the progress of 
science and civiiization, of pure liberty, and the elevation of 
the mass of mankind, by education and religion. Though 
their history deserves folios, and will live when thai of politi- 
cal intrigues and of wars shall he forgotten, yet if given only 
in a proportionate space, it will be scarcely visible. For the 
business of man, thus far, has been to persecute and destroy 
his fellows, instead of blessing tbem ; to waste and pervert 
his powers on unworthy or wicked objects, instead of using 
them for llie good of the world. That, I say, has been his 
business ; while benevolent effort has been only the infrequent 
exception. 

1 shall doubtless be referred to Greece and Rome, as suffi- 
cient examples to redeem the ancient world from the heavy 
charge of an almost universal waste of mind. These repub- 
lics are, indeed, the brightest spots on the picture. But seen 
through the optics of Christianity, their light is mostly a lurid 
glare. With all their boasted wisdom, the inhabitants were 
idolaters ; ihey were slaveholders ; they were engaged in 
almost perpetual wars ; and Rome, especially, in those most 
unjustifiable of all wars, — wars of conquest. They had 
more light than other nations ; but they employed it all for 
the subjugation and destruction of their fellow-men, instead 
of their salvation. A few among them did, indeed, cultivate 
the arts of peace, and would gladly have blessed mankind. 
But those who controlled the public affairs suffered the people 
to grow up in ignorance, and made use of the discoveries and 
reputation of their philosophers and sages to aggrnndize the 
nation, or a favored few, while the great mass, with much 
Beeming liberty, were in fact under the worst kind of bondage. 
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Strike from the aniiiils of these republics the history of their 
wars, foreign and domestic, scarce one of which can bear the 
light of Christianity, — strilte from them the history of their 
doraeslic oppressions, and add to them what never has been 
written, the history of female degradation there, and of the 
insutferable despotism which those exercised over their slaves 
at home, who made the forum ring with their vaunts of lib- 
erty, — reduce and correct Grecian and Roman history thus, 
and you will fiad little in it which the benevolence of Chris- 
tianity would not denominate maste of mind. 

I shall probably be thought most sadly, if not criminally, 
deficient in reverence for the classic ground of antiquity, by 
this strong condemnation of the genera! course of conduct 
pursued by these ancient republics. Where shall we find 
oratory more overwhelming, rhetoric more correct, poetry 
m be f 1 pi 1 pi y hi 
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would long since have been forgotten, or, rather, replaced by 
authors better adapted to modern literature, modern science, 
and modern religion. Nor should it be forgotten, that while 
a meritorious few, io ancient times, did not waste their powers 
and acquisitions, but devoted them to the good of mankind, 
scarcely any opportunity was afforded to the common people 
to discipline and enlarge their minds ; and thus an immense 
amount of talent was smothered in embryo. But what I com- 
plain of most of all is, that nearly all the talent which was 
elicited, and most of the disciphne which was enjoyed, were 
turned into the war channel ; and what should have been con- 
secrated to the good of mankind was devoted to their de- 



Ilere again I shall probably come into collision with the 
views of some who entertain a high regard for the distin- 
guished warriors of Greece and Rome, and who would rec- 
ommend them as examples to be followed by Christian youth, 
and who look with a favorable eye upon wars in which such 
men gathered their brightest laurels. I will not, indeed, take 
the ground that all wars are forbidden by the spirit and letter 
of the gospel ; but I shall utter the almost unanimous opinion 
of the Protestant world, when I say that offensive wars are 
the very antipodes of the Bible, Now, how very few of the 
wars of Greece and Rome were not of this deacripiion ! 
Some of the earlier contests — as that when Greece vras 
invaded by Xerxes — were merely defensive. But as soon as 
these nations, especially Rome, became sufficiently powerful, 
the aggrandizement of the empire was unblushingly offered 
as a sufficient reason for carrying fire and sword through 
unsubjugated regions, however remote. A petty insult, 
offered by a neighboring state, was deemed cause enough for 
a bloody Peloponnesian war. Now, with the Bible in my 
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hand, I boldly declare, that the talents and energies employed 
in such wars as these are worse than wasted, and that the 
leaders in them deserve execration instead of imitation. I 
speak not of the blood and pecuniary treasure expended in 
such wars. These may be, and have been, calculated ; and 
they form a frightful aggregate. But to sacrifice upon the 
altar of hale and unhallowed ambition a vast and incalculable 
amount of immortal mind — to offer up there the intellectual 
hopes and glory of a nation — should receive the name of 
sacrilege raiher than waste. And ycl, what myriads of her 
noblest minds did Greece and Rome cast into the insatiable 
mawofthe Moloch of war! If we can forgive h in a heathen 
nation, how ought it to be execrated in a land professing 
Christianity ! 

It will indeed be said that we ought not to regard all the 
intellect which is sacrificed, even in wars of ambition and 
conquest, as lost or wasted. For such wars wake up the pub- 
lic mind to effort ; and we accordingly find that seasons of 
great exigency are periods when remarkable developments 
are made of individual talent. 

There is certainly truth in this statement. But who are 
the men thus awakened by war to extraordinary efforts? 
Only that small number who are leaders in the struggle. 
And what effV-ct is produced upon the community ? Their 
means of improvement are exhausted, and they are obliged to 
struggle for a long time with the poverty brought on them by 
the expenses of the war. It requires a quarter of a century 
of prosperous peace to recover from the withering influence 
of a single protracted war. Hence the aggregate of loss to 
the community at large far outstrips the aggregate of gain to 
individuals, even if we look only to mental improvemonf ; 
and hence the energies expended in such wars are worse than 
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wasted And the ^atop 11 Irup of ill war? Thjugh thej 
mav promotp the mtertsl* of a favored few, and ""ven bung 
out a d( veiopment of iiidu idiiai talent tliey effectu illj eviin 
^uish the intellectuai (italily of llie grent rmjo it% wlioae 
eleiation la of far more importancp to the world than that of 
in ariitociatic few But it may be snted as a general fact, 
that wais tend to degnde the m-\m and e\alt lh»> ftw 
Ihui the leaders ■lOon learn to reg id the hfe of a common 
man with as much indifTeieni'f is thpy woulii that of a beast 
of burden- In France, during the reign of Bonaparte, con- 
scripts were styled by the leaders raw materials, and food for 
powder ; and the question was discussed, how long a conscript 
H'ould last. Botnt, «nid thirty three and olliera thirty six 
months ; and Napoleon i.nce remarked, that he had a reienue 
of three hundred thousand men How different the spirit of 
Cliristianity, which ilmo^^t forgets the trifling distmctions of 
worldly ambition, in looking at that intinitelj mote important 
distinction which eveiy man ma\ claim — the po-«ession of 
an immorial mind ' Hence it is that while Christianity does 
not overlook the fen it aims chiefly to initrict and elevate 

I am led by this reniaik to say m this connection ihit the 
introduction of ChiNtnnilj into the world affords us the most 
remarkable example of success in the culti\*»tion of the hu 
man faculties which history can furnish The gosppl had a 
higher object in vIpw than to piomote inlellpctual cultivation, 
and the few obscuie men bv whom it was fiist promulgated 
were mostly uneduc^ated And jet that Cillege of Fishermen 
has done more to advance the cause of public education than 
all other colleges and universities combined. And this has 
been done by the principle just alluded to, viz., by extending 
its instructions and regards to the whole human femiiy. All 
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other systems for doing good to mankind have been exclusive 
in their regards ; and wliile tliey have benefited a few, llicy 
have left the multitude to grovel in ignorance and wretched- 
ness. And so long have the latter been treated as if they 
were but one step removed from the brutes, that, by a curious 
principle of human nature, they have come to believe it, and 
to hug the chains by which they are iwund down to the dust. 
But when the Bible has convinced the most degraded hyman 
being that he is immortal, and capable of boundless progi-ess 
in knowledge and happiness, it has taken the greatest bar out 
of the way of his advancement in human literature and sci- 
ence. Accordingly we find, that in those countries where the 
Bible has iKsen most widely circulated, and its influence felt, 
popular education has achieved its greatest triumphs — as in 
Greenland, Prussia, Great Britain, and North America. But 
so soon as we enter those regions where the Bible is unknown, 
or restricted in its circulation, we have entered also the do- 
mains of popular ignorance and degradation ; even though it 
may be a land of colleges and universities, and boasting not 
a few prodigies of genius and learning. lie therefore who 
means that his name shall stand high among the pioneers and 
promoters of public education, must connect it with the Bible. 
That is the only Archimedean lever by which he can raise 
the world 
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shores, probably forever, he almost forgets our many defects 
and crying sius, when he recollects how many salutary iafiu- 
ences are here at work; how the Bible finds a place in almost 
every family ; how the school house is seen at almost every 
corner ; how thickly the select school, the academy, and the 
college are scattered over our soil; and how, by these and 
other means, knowledge is carried to the meanest hovel, and 
elevates and dignifies its poorest inma'e. He crosses the At- 
lantic, and in exploring the fatherland, is no (ess — nay, in 
some respects, is more gratified, and thanks God that he be- 
longs to the Anglo-Saxon race. He visits the continent, and 
as be wanders through Prussia, Sweden, and some of the 
German states, and some of the countries of Switzerland, be 
begins to fancy that wherever he meets with a Caucasian, 
physiognomy, he shall find intelligence and freedom. He 
enters France, and while he surveys the splendid monuments 
of the Louvre, the Garden of Plants, and a thousand other 
i«positories of art and science in the capital of that empire, 
he seems to have reached the emporium of knowledge, and 
can hardly imagine that he is to meet with deep degradation 
and ignorance in sucb a nation. But as he wanders over the 
streets and lanes of ^at city, and especially through the De- 
partments, he is amazed to find, beneath such a splendid ex- 
terior, so much that is dark and disgusting, so much of igno- 
rance and infidelity among the mass of the population. But 
when he learns that the Bible is in a great measure withheld 
from circulation, he sees an adequate cause for all the igno- 
rance, corruption, and infidelity. And wlien he traverses 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and sees how much deeper is the 
cloud of ignorance and wickedness which broods over those 
nations, and how much more sedulously the Bible is excluded, 
he finds full confirmation of his conclusion that it is this book, 
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rather than a Caucasian physiognomy, which brings light and 
liberty, as well as sahation Among the teeming millions on 
tte banks of the Danube, he tinds the same truth illustrated ; 
and the degraded <ierf- of Russia's vast plains confirm his 
impressions. In short, he finds that where the Bible is a pro- 
hibited or scarcely known book, there the common man is 
left unenlightened and undisciplined, and an incalculable 
amount of wasted and perverted mind is the result. 

But though we find so much to deplore in the mental con- 
dition of Catholic Europe, and much also in many parts of 
Protestant Europe, still, in all those countries there does exist 
a great amount of mental activity. Amid much that is sad- 
dening to the missionary's spirit, there is ranch lo cheer and 
inspire with hope for the future. Il is not till he enters the 
Oriental dominions of Mohammedanism, that he has any just 
conceptions of what is meant by an utter waste and perver- 
sion of mind. The noble features of the Caucasian race do 
indeed meet him under the turban of the Turk, the cap of the 
Persian, in the sim-burned complexion of the Arab, even in 
the savage aspect of the Koord and the Tartar, and especially 
in the elegant countenance of the Circassian and the Geor- 
gian. But he is amazed to witness what a dreadful stagnation 
of mind pervades all these nations. It is not titter barbarism 
and destitution of all intelligence, but that strange state of the 
human soul, when there is just light enough to make it feel its 
own importance, and excite the idea that it has reached the 
acme of knowledge, and that others, especially those of aa- 
other religion, can furnish no additional light. In short, it is 
just such a state of mind as the Koran is calculated to pro- 
duce, and which its author meant i! to produce. lis spirit is 
well illustrated in the syllogism by which the Caliph Omar 
consigned the famous Alexandrian library, where was gath- 
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ered most of the literature of antiquity, to the use of the 
common soldiers for cooking their food. " If these books," 
said he, " are opposed to tlie Koran, they ought to be de- 
stroyed ; if they agree with the Koran, they are unnecessary, 
and may therefore be btirned." That is the spirit which 
chimes in admirably with the demands of despotism, and 
which in fact keeps at this moment one hundred millions of 
Asia and Africa in deep and almost hopeless political and in- 
tellectual bondage. 

But the missionary on his tour of observation has yet to 
meet with examples of hamau ignorance, prejudice, and deg- 
radation still more revolting to the benevolent heart He en- 
ters the self-styled " Celestial Empire" of South-eastern Asia, 
and encounters the self-sufficiency and dogmatism of the 
Mongolian race, still more insufferable than that of the Cau- 
casian followers of the false prophet. In China, almost every 
thing is perfect ; in view of the native, it is perfect wisdom, 
perfect intelligence, perfect freedom, and perfect happiness ; 
in the eye of the missionary, perfect folly, perfect ignorance 
and self-conceit, perfect bondage to prejudice and custom, and 
perfect wretchedness to the soul of Christian benevolence. 
At any rate, the intellect of those almost countfess millions, 
which, if properly cultivated, might send a blaze of light all 
over the globe, is now shut up In a nutshell^ and woe be to 
the individual who ventures to look upon the outside. Strange, 
that no one of the vast population, which from generation to 
generation has swarmed in that empire, should ever have ven- 
tured a step beyond his predecessors, and that the highest 
ambition of those who might have filied the world witK their 
literary and scientific glory has been to fill it with bohea and 
young hyson. 

The Chinese mind, however, is by no means in as degraded 
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a staff- as that of =o le olho mtuns The ivide and popu 
lous legion of Hiulo tin and Japan Farthti India and pspe 
cmllj of AuHtrala&ii aad Pol\nesia as well as the almost 
entne continent of Afuco, e^hibila an utter and almost unal 
leviated waMe of mind Of all the animals inhabitm^ those 
legions nnn k doubtless the farthest helow what 1 s Cre 
alor intended him to be and, I had almost laid probabH he 
IS the lowest on the scale of intellect There is no part of 
the world which the civilized man cannot penetrate, in -ipite 
of the fiercest and stronge».t wild bea'^ts But theie aie nianv 
regions which he has n^ver been able to eirplore, beca se 
the untamed sasage k moie dangerous than beasts of pit> 
This fact IS a line commmit upon those Utopian theories 
which reprctnt the sa\age stite la more desirable than the 
cml zed Those same beings whose cuhivation might moke 
not only the region which they inhabit a paradise, but shed 
blessings on other lands, are now the most degraded and dis- 
gusting objects which the earth contains, and the terror of 
civilized man, and even of one another. Yet this is the con- 
dition of almost the whole of the two wide continents of Africa 
and Australasia, and of vast regions in Asia. What a iervific 
waste of mind the picture exhibits ! 

In all the re^ons we have now examined beyond the limiis 
of Christianity, there is one feature which I ought not to )iass 
unnoticed on this occasion. In aii Christian countries, we 
find woman brought into free companionship, if not equality, 
with man. Unrestrained by any thing but propriety and reli- 
gion, she goes abroad to enjoy the beauties of nature, and to 
mingle freely in society, of which, indeed, she constitutes the 
chief life and ornament. But as soon as we enter the domin- 
ions of the false prophet, she is shut out from all society save 
that of her own sex and of her tyrannical husband, or rather 
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master, or if »e meet her, it i" only as i wilkmg mumm\ 
Not e\PDmheronn housp can she he seen, though m the 
presence of her loid and to inquire of him conctrning hti 
Helfire or that of hei children, is an unpardombie breach 
of etiquette And the reason of this coDtPrnptuous and 1 1 
barfut, exclusion and neglect, the traveller ]~, graveh i 
formed, is,thatwoman has no soul \\ell rti ght the tra^ellei 
retort upon the ignorant Mussulman that =uch an opiniLn 
couid be entertained only bj the man who hai no so 1 It is 
radeed, one of the •Jtrongest marks of the grovell ng anl das- 
tardly spiiit of Mohimmedimsm and J^^<alllsm that they 
degrade and abuse womin because she i« leebte and defmce 
le-5i Theie is no mf innesa so great ts his who lakts ah ta 
tage ot llie power which Providence ga\e h n to protect the 
weik and confiding m order to ensla\e iheni ^et as lo 
from the influence of Christianity , th s has been a cha acle 
istic of hurain natuie , and woman his been the uncompHLn 
ing victim m all ages The oppre^'fion 1 as bt.en the moie 
severe in proportion as man has been farther remo\cd I n 
a civilized state It is less in Turkey and Persa thin m 
Cbmi nheie t males are sometimes seen jcked to the 
plo gh and the harrovi Still deepei is tl e degradation in 
Hindoatan, where tile widow must either be burned jn tim 
funeral pile or bj a public opinion more terrible than literal 
flames And jet more intolerable do we find the female 
condition in Australasia and Polj nesia, in some of whose 
islands the first addresses woman rece yes frtm her fu me 
husband CO IS St in be ng levelled lo the gro ind bv a club, 
ne\t she is beaten t II sense and 1 fe are almost gone, and 
then dvigged over the lough giound to his bark hut An I, 
as we might expect it is said that such a begmnmg of the 
matiimonnl connection is a fair sample of its character 
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of thp emploYinents and hahit= of itiHividuah and classes of 
men whirh either tend to check the progress of intellect, or 
exi rt no influence, or a had influence, upon 'iocietv — for m 
all these ways waste of mental power is the result And it 
ought ne\er to be forgotten that Pro\idpnce intended that all 
the eneigies ot the hurmn soul, in their mo=it cultnated state, 
shoild be dp^otod to useful and woilhy objerls, and that they 
cinnot, without guilt, be expended upon those injuiious to 
society or to mdinduals, or which are of doubtful utility 

In entering upon the cit-ilogue of pursuits injurious to 
soLietv, onf of th? first on the list, which will inimediately 
OLCur to every person, is the manufacture and sile of into\i- 
citing dunks A few ^earssmce, I should hase been com- 
pelled to enter into a lormal argument to commce e\eo a 
TLspectablt; audience that such employments are iniurious 
But thdnk= to duuie meii^y, which has wrought so wondrous 
a revolution ol public opinion, this is no longer 
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In theory, at least, most men now entertain correct views on 
this subject. Yet it should not be forgotten that, as Hudibras 
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yot appetite triumphs over his convictions, and he is made a 
slave for hfe. Tlie consequence is that the demand for this 
weed all over the world is immense — no less thin twenty 
millions of dollars being anntally expended for it in this 
country. And to its prepaiation thousands and even mil 
lions, of immorlal minds devote all their powers insteid of 
consecrating them to the advancement ot knowledge and the 
happiness of man. But I am sorry to ^^ay thit sd exlensne 
is the habit of using this into\icatmg dr ig Ihat I feir I shall 
have but little sympathy 1 1 ii^ cond nination ind that I shall 
be regarded as too ascp ic for thia naroctic loi n^ age 

Shall I now proceed a step fa -ther and reckon among the 
hurtful, or at least useless articles of cultivation and m-inu 
facture, two other plants ranked by physicians among the 
narcotics and stimtilants >et reckoned ilmost indispensable 
by half the inhabitants of the gbbe is beieragcs to brace up 
the nerves in the morning and to chase awai fat gue and the 
headache in the eveniig > If thtv aie useless, — if Provi 
deuce ha"! provided a better bevenge to our hands, — the 
waMe of mmd is truly mcali ulable involved in their prepara- 
t on , for how many millions does, it occupy ! But I forbear ; 
for I tread here upon delicate ground, and come into collision 
with customa and prejudices too formidable for me to grap- 
ple with on an occasion like the present, when I would give 
pleasure rather than pain I do not fear, indeed, that even 
a strong condemnation of these articles would give pain to 
the members of this institution , for so well satisfied are they 
■Kith the pure nectar of nature, that they lay no tax upon 
Chini or the West Indies for their morning and evening bev- 
f ra;;e * But I trust that both they and myself, contented 

• 1 ought to say that Ihe jnung kdi 
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that such was the intention of Providence, in endowing man 
with so many noble facullics ? Was it meant that the great 
business of life should be to gratify the palate ? Why, then, 
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was man made superior to the brutes, if, with his exalted 
powere, he can accomplish no more than the brutes ? O, no 
— those powers were given us to be employed upon noble 
objects. We have departed from nature, and given to our 
animal and inferior constitution so exalted a regard that the 
intellect, the immortal part, has become its servant. Man 
can be healthier and happier, if he will substitute simplicity 
for compound cookery, and a natural appetite for a vitiated 

And, on this occasion, I ought not to forget that the evils 
of this artificial state of tilings fall most heavily upon woman. 
Among the great mass of the community, she Is expected, to 
take the responsibility of culinary manipulations ; and, indeed, 
eminent skill in this department is generally thought to be the 
perfection of her education. Almost the whole of her time 
must be devoted to the preparation of delicacies for the table ; 
and it is only the shreds and patches of life that she can devote 
to the cultivation of her mind. Gladly would she Introduce 
[ I y d p h d board — not 

I h I sc pp p b i y 1 but that she 
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tion be fuirly discussed and decided which forms a standing 
topic In the college, the academy, and the lyceum — wlielher 
she be inferior to man in intellectual power. 

I have already alluded to war as eminently hostile to men- 
tal improvement. Probably no custom of society has been 
more so ; aad consequently it is chargeable with a vast waste 
of intellect. It exerts this pernicious influence in part by 
destroying the lives of many who might be the intellectual 
ornaments of their country ; for the highest and most enter- 
prising minds are most apt to be drawn into the vortex of 
vice, because they love its powerful excitement. The wars 
of Julius CfBsar destroyed not less than two millions ; those 
of Alexander of Macedon, as many ; those of Napoleon, twice 
as many. Nor can it be doubted that all the wars which have 
blasted the globe have swept from its surface as many human 
beings as now inliabit it. Again, war inevitably produces a 
state of things most unfavorable to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. Literature and science can flourish only amid the calm 
and security of peace. The war spirit awakens too much 
excitement, and brings into too powerful action the ferocious 
passions, !o allow of the cultivation of the intellect. The 
public mind becomes a stormy sea, ingulfing every thing 
which cannot live in a tempest. Finally, tlie great pecuniary 
expenses of war, which fall most heavily upon the middling 
and poorer classes, deprive them in a great measure, and for 
a long lime, of the leisure and money necessary for extend- 
ing the blessings of education through the community. The 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of a country arc left 
by war in a deranged state, and a heavy public debt is usually 
entailed upon the nation ; and to pay this debt, and restore 
the bu^ness of the country to a healthy condition, demand the 
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time and stieniious lahor= of the citizens A few faots. may 
more strikingly illustrate this point 

There is, perhaps, no part of the world where a mo^e 
efficient 'i\ stem of general education is in operation than in 
the State of New \ork In 1830, wifh a population of one 
nidlioQ nine hundred and eighteen thousand six hundred and 
eighteen, she expended one million one hundipd and twenty 
thouaand dollars for common schools and academies, where 
nearly all of her hall million of children and joiith were in a 
course of education To provide the same means of instruc 
m 
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sum requisite for their construction, would require a pecuniary 
outlay as great as the income of all the benevolent societies 
in Great Britain and the United States, which in 1840 was 
five million one hundred and thirteen thousand four hundred 
and twenty-two dollars. 

The average expense of the Florida war, carried on with 
only a few hundred Indians in the swamps of that country, 
has been from two to five millions, from 1836 to 1840 — a 
sum nearly equal to that collected, with vast labor, as the 
fruit of Chrislian benevolence, among the forty millions of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

But the expenses of war are not confined to the period 
during which the war lasts ; for it is the common maxim of 
rulers, in time of peace to prepare for war. The sum paid 
for this purpose by the United States from 1791 to 1832, a 
period of forty-one years, was seven hundred and seventy- 
seven millions, or nineteen millions annually. This was 
twelve times more than all the other expenses of the govcm- 
ment during the same period, and would give instruction to 
all the children of the United States for twice that number of 
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years. In 1837 and 1838, we paid twenfy-sis millions an- 
nually for the same purpose. The expenses of the English 
government, from the same cause, from 1816 to 1837, a. 
period of twenty-one years of peace, was Iwo thousand and 
ninety-one millions of dollars, or one hundred millions per 
year — sufficient to educate her entire population for nearly 
seven years. If we suppose the expenses of the United 
States and the other governments of Europe to be only half 
as great as those of Great Britain for war purposes during 
peace, we should still have the startling aggregate of five 
hundred millions annually — a sum sufficient for the educa- 
tion of all Europe and the United Slates for more than three 
years, and of all the world for more than one year. If the 
whole world expend as much in proportion to their numbers 
for wir purposPs durmg peace, it would form the frightful 
sum of one thousand six hundred millions of dollars — suffi- 
cient to edui^ate all its population three and a half years. 
Trulj this IS a peace establishment with a vengeance. 

These statements seem more like the dreams of disordered 
fancy than like sober fact. But they are most painfully true ; 
nay, they fall far short of the reality. But, instead of looking 
on the dark side of the picture, as I expected to do when I 
began these statistics, they have thrown a bright beam of 
promise upon the future condition of the world. They show 
us how immense are the pecuniary capabilities of the human 
family. They show us what an incalculable amount of funds 
the world will have at its disposal, for the promotion of sci- 
ence, literature, and religion, when they shall be brought to 
act according to the principles of reason and religion ; for 
all that now goes into the war channel will then be consecrat- 
ed to the service of knowledge and benevolence. In spi'.o 
of all the oppressions and disadvantages under which the 
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human family have hitherto labored, they have heen able to 
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that most assuredly such a bright puriod will come ? But 
do they doubt ihat the Bible predicts unequivocally a period 
of universal peace, and the prevalence of general, if not uni- 
versal, benevolence ? In such a slate, why will not the vast 
treasures that have been wasted upon the destruction of men 
be consecrated to the diffusioa of knowledge and religion 
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ihi-ough all the earth .'-^objects that claim the first regard of 
every henevolcnt heart. Assuredly this a i-.]on is not irmgi 
nation; and it looms up in the future, — and I would fondly 
hope not in the distant future, — a bright star of hope frr this 
ibusfd ind down troddcnwrrld The 1 ttle wl ich has hitheito 
been contributed to ra sp man o it of the slo igh of ignorance 
and sin has iccomflished a great dtdl What >!plend d rp 
suits then, will he witiessed when ample means shill he 
placed within the reach of Pverj hum in bein^ lor the h gl e-.t 
atlainmenla in knowled^p and holmes':: ' 

Although war has hi en tins pieemneitlj ii 
the perveision and waste of human inlellpct there i! 
dred cmI scarcely less hurtful to min s highebt i 
though more unnoticed in its of erilion 1 refer to the various 
oppre-,scns from tyrannical rulers ind masters, under wliicn 
the hum^n family have been sighing and s'O'ininj^ for thou 
sands of ^eara If I were to draw out in detail the physical 
sufferings which rfsult from such oppresaion I cculd reach a 
tender chord ot a\ upathj in your bosoms But when I mereh 
calc ilite thp inlelleclual loss which the world his theieby 
sustaiied, I ftel that I Lin di iw forth no responsne sigh 
And >et this IS in realitv a duiker pail of the piUure than the 
ph'^scal sufienng presents t r in th s way ha\e unnumbeied 
millions of minds been shut up in the hopeless dungeon of 
ignorance and sin. But the world is incapable of estimating 
its loss, because it has never enjoyed the blessing, and there- 
fore it cannot feel that loss. Nor can I describe it. I will 
only refer you to one dark feature in that domestic oppression 
which reigns in our own country, and for which, therefore, 
we as a. nation are responsible. In most of the states of this 
Union where slavery exists, the law forbids that the slave 
should be taught to read by severe penalties ; and in one slate, 
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at least, that penalty, upon a repetition of the otTcnce, is death. 
Now, if we admit all the niporis that have ever been circulated 
B3 to the physical cruelties practised upon the slave to be true, 
they are hardly worth naming in comparison with this ofTort 
to stifle and crush th** undying souls of two and a half mil- 
lions of our mhibilants Nor does the injury slop here ; for 
wheuBP find that the poor black man, whose intellect has 
been thu^ crushed into the dust from generation to generation, 
shows lea of mental acumen than the free Caucasian, we 
proudly and presumptuously infer his intellectual inferiority, 
and lienre juatifv bis enslaved condition. We have, however, 
the teat monv of missionaries from almost every tribe under 
heaien, which demonstrates thai the minds of young children 
eveiy wheie exhibit almost equal mental strength and aptness 
to learn. Hence the slaves of our own land might hove risen 
as high on the scdie of knowledge and civihzation as the free 
whitt min , and the immense dwparity m this respect which 
now ei(i->ls may all be imputed to then degraded condition ; 
and hence, too, the world mu*;! hold us responaLble for all this 
menial waste, who keep the cbaLus of slavery rueted upon 
these millions O, this is a fearful responsibility ' I leave 
out of the account the bodily sufferings of the shie He 
who maltreats mv body injures onh what was once brute 
matter, and wdi soon be brute matter again But he nho 
mars and manacles m^ soul lajs a ruthless hand upon that 
immoilal ptinciple which is an emanation of the Deit^ which 
allies me to the Deity, and which a righteous God will not 
see abused with impunity. 

In a free country like ours, there is a prodigious waste of 
mind in the excitement and discussions of party politics. The 
mental efforts devoted often to a gubernatorial, and especially 
a presidential, election would be sufficieni, if turned into the 
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channels of literature and science, to raise our country at 
once to the highest rank on the scale of knowledge. Did 
these periodical excitements prepare the mind to engage with 
greater ardor in hterary pursuits, they ought not to be viewed 
as a waste of intellect ; but their tendency is decidedly the 
reverse. No men are so little likely to become eminent in 
science or literature as strong political partisans. The organs 
of comhativeness and self-esteem soon become so excessively 
developed as to stifle the reflective faculties, in a few cases, 
indeed, these electioneering battles must be fought to save the 
liberties of the country ; but, in general, an impartial and 
uncommitted man will see that there is scarcely any thing to 
choose between the rival candidates as to general character. 
And when he perceives how sharp and furious the contest 
becomes between the partisans, he will be reminded of Dean 
Swift's couplet respecting disputes about music r — 



Notwithstanding the awful predictions by the defeated party 
of the loss of liberty and every thing else valuable, the gov- 
ernment and the affairs of the country generally move on as 
usual, leaving the philosopher and the Christian, whde they 
rejoice in the calm that has succeeded, to lamont that such 
powerful interests and giant effoils should not be devoted to 
worthier objects. 

In the strong passion for accumulating property which ex- 
ists among men, and which is said to be eminently character- 
istic of Americans, we find another soui-ce of a waste of 
mind. In this country, students, like others, are usually 
obliged to build up their pecuniary, as well as literary, for- 
tunes. The consequence is, that the love of money iii too 
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many cases supplants the love of knowledge ; and it is a 
painful fact that a vast proportion of our publicly educated 
youth close their literary lahors with the day that gives them 
a professional license. They seem to have subrnitted to the 
drudgery of an eight or ten years' course of study chiefly for 
the purpose of learning how to accumulate property. Pro- 
fessors and tutors have taken them to the Castalian fountain, 
and tried to make them drink deeply of the pure waters. 
They have been led abroad info the wide fields of nature, and 
shown every thing there " sublimely great and elegantly 
little." They have been taught to take those enlarged views 
of men and things, and of their own responsibilities and capa- 
bilities, which will lead them to sacrifice selfish and petty 
worldly interests to the cause of science, and to consider 
themselves devoted through all their days to the advancement 
of human knowledge £md happiness. And now behold the 
magnificent result. They have attained the sublime art of 
acquiring money a little faster than the farmer or mechanic ; 
and most heroically do they consecrate the remainder of life to 
this most noble enterprise. They have been so long so near 
the sun of science that their Deedalian wings are melted off; 
and from their iofly flights through the wide universe, they 
quietly settle down into the nutshell of a lynx-eyed money 
catcher. To apply the remark of the poet, with a slight 



And to laonej give up what was meant tor mankind." 

These remaiks may seem unreasonably severe. But can 
the fact be doubted that a largo majority of educated men do 
give up almost entirely the further prosecution of science and 
literature after they are established in one of the learned 
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professions ? And how few ever accomplish more than to 
accumukte a moderate fortune by a diligent attention to their 
profession ! And ought a man who has enjoyed so many 
advantages, and held converse with so many of the master 
minds of former times, — ought he to catch none of their 
spirit, and to be willing to abandon the noble pursuits of 
knowledge, and to be satisfied with the mere ordinary routine 
of a profession, useful, indeed, hut requiring scarcely any of 
the acquisitions which he has made during his education — 
especially when the continued pursuit of some branch of liter- 
ature or science would make him more emineQl and success- 
ful in that profession > But the difficulty seems to be that 
this continued devotion to literary pursuits would make his 
profession less profitable in a pecuniary point of view. Money, 
indeed, ia not to be despised by any man; and, after all, very 
few of our proft.'w onal mpn are bi rdened with it If it 
comes into a man s; hands as the fruit of his inteilectual 
labors and his ccono ny he ought to be thankftil, and to 
make a wise impro\ement of it But I complain that so 
many should cons der its acquis tion as the chief object of an 
education, and abandon the piosecution of seience and lifera 
ture, because the two objects arc thought to he incompatible 
And the fact is thtt, so wlU understood is this incongruity, a 
largo proportion of the joith m our colleges eien though 
not compelled to it bj pc^erty, are n the bib t, after going 
through them, of selling off the standard norks which they 
Study there, and which the^ are tiught to regard as re^t to 
the Bible in value just i-, if thcj should have no f irther use 
for them. This ipprars to me to bo the same almost as if 
the mechanic should dispose of his tools after he had learned 
the use of them by a seven years' apprenticeship. How 
many men, also, who have become attached to some branch 
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of lilorature or science in early life, soon aban In o en 
taring upon their profession! — not, surely, beca e t would 
make them less learned or respected, but becd se tley find 
that the charlatans with whom they have to co 1 1 ete ha g 
no learning to impede them, arc able to bear i ay the pecu 
niary palm. In this case, the fault lies chiefly v tl t] e cou 
munity, who prefer the prompt, pliable, and voluble emp no 
to the more modest and cautious, yet learned, lawyer or 

In the early relish which is acquired, in the present state 
of society, for things artificial, I find another prolific cause of 
a waste of mind. God has filled the world with a vast vari- 
ety of objects, animal, vegetable, and mineral, far more at- 
tractive and beautiful than any result of mao's invention. He 
has scattered them m immense profusion aU around us, and 
brought them into contact with all our senses. He has also 
implanted in the human soul a strong love for these objects, 
1 never saw a young child who did not exhibit a decided rel- 
lali for nitural obiecls How eagerlj will children pluck the 
openmg flower, or gather up the sf irki ng mmeral, or chase 
the gay msect, and gaze upon the br Ihant bird 1 Indeed, 
they are constitutionally naturalists, and it is easy to e\cile in 
them so much enfhu'iiaBm, that they will fori^et their ordinary 
food, if ^ou w 11 lead them torth into the fields, and pomt out 
to them the wondeis of creation But m thi, pre-ient condi- 
tion of soLietv, this natural taste is not cultivated They are 
sent to the primary school, and there their attention is turned 
to subjects that have little connection with nature I do not 
complain that they are taught grammar, and geography, and 
history, and arithmetic , but I do complain that there is not 
mingled w ith these studies, so dull to them, some instruction 
in zoiilogy, botany, and mineralogy The first Imes of these 
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brinthes might be taught to children as earh at least as they 
kirn the alphabet, and it would be a very easi matter to 
make foui tifths ot them no mein ilupts in these brunches in 
leiy early lite, and that, too, without interfcnng at all w th 
other studies Once call mto action their enthusiasm for nat- 
ural histoij, and jou will find it a most poweiful means of 
presemng them from idleness and wicked companionship 

But instead of this course evidently pointed out bv the 
prrMdpnt,e of bod, the attention of children is duected almost 
wholly to things artifici il The boy soon learns that money 
iB the most important thing in this wtild because it w II pro- 
cuie foi him tojs, and delicacits for the palite , and as he 
grows older, he looks forward for happmfss to the possession 
of a tash onable equip ige, and othei means of sen^vaal enjoy- 
ment The girl finds \ery eaily tint dress and pergonal 
appearance are the grand objcUs for which she should hve, 
and as she grows up to womanhood, this is too apt to become 
the ruling passion of her life Every frtak and e\er) change 
in fashion are watched with more caii-fuh ess than her health, 
her menial improvement, or an\ thing else Thus docs she 
unconscjoush w iste enough of mental power to make her 
^ery wise and \erv learned Indeed, were all the anxiPty, 
and study, md ing(,nuit\, and expense which womin now 
devotes, throughout the woild, to these objects, to be gnen to 
the cultivation of her mind, permanently endowed female 
"jemioaries would be as common as colleges and unnersitios, 
and the world would have its admired galaxv of lemile du 
thors, encircling the whole hea\ens — not, as now, a few 
scattered stais scarcely noticed 

Let mt, njt be thoujjht, ho«e\ei, by these rcmaiks, so 
utilUarian m my views as to suppose that attention to peisonai 
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appearance, and to object'? gpnen.ll\ whtv piincipal use is to 
gratify the loif of the harmouious and the beautiful, is a mere 
waste of inonej and of mmd Tlie elegant s\ mmplr\ of 
Nature's works, and tht. lavish minner in which she has 
adorned her infinitely varied production^, often lor no assign- 
able cause but to giatify the beholder, teach me a \frv difFer- 
eiit lesson, and show me that it is not only right, but a duty, 
to imitate nature, by expending time and money to give an. 
attractive and elegant appearance to our persons, our dwell- 
ings, our streets, and indeed to all the products of our labors, 
HO far as it can be done consistently with higher duties. If a 
man gives that time and attention to these objects which are 
indispensable to the acquisition of knowledge, or if he devote 
to them that wealth which should iiave been bestowed upon 
the poor and the distressed, or any other object of benevo- 
lence, who would not say that he was doing wrong, morally 
wrong ? If he can satisfy the just claims of learning and 
benevolence, no matter how much of his surplus time and 
surplus money he gives to objects whose chief use is to gratify 
[he taste ; and I doubt not, that when men shall spend their 
time and property more as God would have them than they 
now do, a much greater portion will be devoted to works of 
taste and ornament. But as the world now is, with so much 
ignorance to be enlightened, and misery to be relieved, when 
the calls of learning and benevolence are so loud upon us, it 
is a most difficult point to determine how much we may con- 
secrate to purposes of mere ornament. And I complain, that 
liie noble powers of woman, so eminently adapted, if turned 
into the right channel, to bless mankind, should so extensively 
be suffered to waste themselves upon an affair comparatively 
so unimportant as dress ; especially when I recollect, that 
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And confident-am I that such would not be the case, were 
the conslitotional Vtas of the young for natural ohjects more 
faithfully cultivated, and artificial objects made to assume in 
their estimation a proper, that is, a subordinate place. 

Another most pernicious etfect resulting from this artificial 
slate of things in society, is that strong love of romance, 
which now almost constitutes a universal passion. At least 
one fifth part of all the works published in this country are 
works of fictloa ; and probably one half of the works actu- 
ally read are of this description. And they arc devoured 
with epicurean greediness by almost all classes, especially by 
the young. Need I stop to convince this audience, that the 
time and mental effort devoted to the preparation and perusal 
of such works are much worse than wasted? that they en- 
gender views and feelings decidedly hostile to thorough mental 
discipline, and to temporal and eternal happiness ? Now, if a 
love of nature were early and thoroughly cultivated in the 
youthful bosom, I am confident that usually it would forestall 
the love of fiction. For docs the youth resort to works of 
romance because he wishes to gratify a natural taste for the 
new and the beautiful ? Where can he find such novelty and 
such beauty as nature unfolds ? Is it a love of variety that 
makes romance so fascinating ? Here, too, nature is as su- 
perior to human invention as the Author of nature is to man. 
Or is it a love of the marvellous and the magnificent that 
constitutes the chief attraction of the dreams of imagination ? 
0, whore are the wonders and sublimities that can he com- 
pared to those which open before the student of nature at 
every step ? — wonders of fact, and not of fiction ; on which. 
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therefore, the mind m:iy feast contiaually without fear, and 
iind all its powers invigorated and refreshed. In short, to 
him who has cultivated (hat love for the works of creation 
which is originally implanted in all our hearts, 

" God makes all nature beauty to hia eje. 
And music to hia ear." 

And yet what multitudes there are, even of refined and 
cultivated minils, to whom nature is but a synonyme for vul- 
garity; who can recite fluently every tale in the VVaverleya 
and tlie Bozziaiia, but whose knowledge of nature is limited 
to an acqu i nlance with a few roses, dahlias, and other exot- 
ics, whose stamens h'ne been changed to petals by cultivation, 
so as to ha\e lost the delicate beauty of their natural state ! 

Gladi( would I linger on thi-- part of my subject, and pre- 
sent other arguments town leyun les d and I e 
of nature Astheyadia e nlf bej llfinl la aloe 
of arliticiil objects and pi a u e II pall upo he m nd, 
and ere long be succeed d b d an Bu a genu ne love 
of nature clings to the hea n all he s ude of life n 
adversity as well as in p o p knes as well as n 
health; e^en to extreme old a e wl ti almo ry oher 
worldly source of pleasu e d ed up Hea he es moDy 
of Hannah More, at the age of eighty-two. " The only one of 
my youthful fond attachments," says she, " which exists slill in 
its full force, is a passion for scenery, raising flowers, and 
landscape gardening." Well, indeed, will it be for the young, 
if they will follow the example of this venerable woman, and 
early acquire a passion for scenery and flowers. For as they 
pass through life, they will find the world often frowning upon 
them ; but the flowers will always smile. And it is sweet, in 
the day of adversity, to be met with a smile. 
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The last prolific cause of mental waste, which I shall men- 
tioii, is indolence and irresolution Among the vast tinmbere 
of men capahle of rising to emmence in art, science, or lit- 
erature, and of making a deep impiession on the world, how 
few confer any lasting benefit upon then genention, h\ then 
works, inventions, or discoveries' And it seem^i to me that 
the want of perseverance — m other words, indolence ind 
irrosolufion — is the principal cause of their fail lie Oro to 
the yirimary school, and, among a huniti-d bovs vou will 
usually find fifty exhibiting oearlj equal natural abilities anl 
making equal progress in learning In the acudem^ and the 
college you will find as largf a proportion between whose 
talenls and -scholarship you will ■•f p scar''el\ anv d fii-rence 
Year after year, they will rao^ e forward shoulder to slioul If r, 
and come to the end of their lilerai\ course so nearh abreast, 
that it requires a nice application of the merit gauge to give 
them a difference of rank on the scale of honorary appoint- 
ments ; and the most sagacious application of the doctrine of 
probabilities will not enable any one to predict with confidence 
which of them will he distinguished above his fellows in fu- 
ture life. But let the history of those boys and young men, 
whether from the primary school, the academy, or the college, 
be consulted at the end of iheiv lives, and you will scarcely 
find a dozen, out of a hundred, who have risen to high dis- 
tinction in their business or profession, or made valuable dis- 
coveries, or loft a deep impression upon the world. The 
others may have done much good ; hut why have they not 
done as much as their dozen comrades, who, during the 
years of their elementary education, were not able to outstrip 
them ? We must allow something for feeble health, and 
other unforeseen difficulties, hedging up the path of a few. 
Out in respi'ct to the great body of these men, difference in 
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application and perseverance will alone explain their difference 
of success. The twelve had acquired, during their early 
days, an ardent love of knowledge, and a deep sense of (heir 
responsibilities to God and the world, and the result was, a 
strong determinatLon to make uae of the vantage gLound which 
the> had attained, for pushing their conqueMs still farther into 
the dominions of art and science Having prepared them- 
■sehes bv an elementary acqnimtance with the cnclc of 
kno« ledge, lliei selected some particuhr department, to « hich 
teste or duty iniitpd, and concentr-ited thtir encrgie-. upon its 
thirough examination , being convinced that he who attempts 
to master all subjects, thoueli he may beirime lespectable m 
all, can b^ accurate and successful in none Having chosen 
their field, the\ went -iboul its exploration as a business for 
iife The mormng's diwn and the evening's daikness found 
them still at Iheir nork Those seasons which most men 
demote to relaxation witnessed m them little more than a 
rlnnge of obiecti, «hereby their eiihiuated energies were 
recruited Time the% rt girded is a treasure too rich to hive 
anv of 11 wasted , and therefore all its bhreds and patches 
were carefullj U'^ed The difficulties which they encountered 
in their researches served only to awaken new effort, and 
every new conquest gave them an earnest of future victories. 
Feeble health may have retarded then progress , poverty's 
skeleton hand may often have been laid with a crushing weight 
upon their heads ; the world may have passed them by in cold 
neglect, or cast upon them a contemptuous frown, while tho 
discerning and liberal few may not have found them out. Bui 
the unconquerable spirit within them stood erect in spite of ail 
these obstructions. The delight which every step of their 
progress afforded by opening now wonders before them ; tho 
increased power which each acquisition gave them to advance 
85» 
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to other victories ; the desire of leaving tlieir names perma- 
nently inscnbed upon the history of man ; and perhaps also 
those higher motives to diligence derived from a sense of 
responsibility to Heaven ; all these motives were contiuually 
sounding in their ears tlie onward cry. And onward they 
went, triumpliing over one difficulty after another, until the 
world at last confessed their superiority, sought from them the 
lessons of wisdom, and lavished upon them its honors. But 
their former companions lingered in the race. They were 
wanting in the untiring industry and indomitable spirit of per- 
severance which these twelve men exhibited, and therefore 
they have not stood forth as the master spirits of their times, 
nor secured the homage of the world ; and the wave of ob- 
livion has rolled over their memories. But having equal tal- 
ents in the commencement of their course with their more 
energetic companions, their failure and the world's loss must 
be imputed to their indolence and irresolution. 

But 1 will not further weary your patience by pointing ont 
other causes of that waste of mind of which the world ex- 
hibits so many melancholy examples. Melancholy indeed is 
the dark catalogue which I have already presented ; incalcu- 
lable the amount of that loss which the world has ahvavs sus- 
tained, and still sustains, from perverted and neglected intel- 
lect. Now, I maintain that God has given to the human fam- 
ily, as a whole, an inalienable right to all the intellectual labor 
of which the individuals of that family are capable. What- 
ever deficiency, or perversion, or waste, there is in those la- 
bors, it is just so much downright robbery, for which soiiie- 
body is accountable. So long, however, has this robbery been 
practised, that the world has become insensible to its rights, 
and knows not how to estimate its loss ; and individuals have 
forgotten their responsibility. How great that responsibility 
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is, the views which 1 have presented may assist us la deter- 
mining. Who of us does not shudder when he thinks of 
that deep stain of guilt which rests on his soul who teai-s the 
wretched African from bis home, and shuts him up in hope- 
less spfiitude foi life on the cotton nee, and sugar plaott 
tions of the tropics? 1^ hj are we so m^ensible to that fir 
dtrker crime bv which a «hole world hwe heen kept in igno- 
rance and wietchedncis foi so many thousandt. of jears? 
PiobahW the reason is th-it, in this sense, we are all ol ui 
sla\e dealpis and Bla\e holders, naj \ie eii^hve oui o«n 

Such \iews as I have prewnted cannot but exalt our psti- 
ma'i n of literdiv ind bcientifit, pur=i uts, and of all eflnti 
which ate rrndc to piomote the cause rf education The 
heart sickens nhen it sees how many and how po«eif il are 
the causes, in operation to pervert, and crush and waste man s 
iniellect and to ku.ep those poweis grovelling in the di9t 
which should be rising and soaring among the stars B it it 
IS cheering to knDW that there aie ■^ome and in this country 
man\ who ate stiivmg lo rescue the noblest thing on eirt)i, 
the human soul, from its thraldom an! de_radation Tlic^ 
stand, indeed, in the vvoild s TheimopvliJ at d struggle against 
a fLarful odds But they shall not fdll there, like the band 
of Leonidas Nav, thev shall '^ee the deluge of ign r me 
and sin nlich has so long been dashing o\er the fdirest ] r 
tton of the gbbe b itcn back and the di^ land of knowl 
edge and virtue shall appear, and the flowers of hope ( id 
hippiness shall "ipring up, and the rich fruits of science iid 
religion shall fall the garnets of everj land 

A beautiful bow of promise already spans the horizon ; 
for, when Christianity prevails in all lands and fully controls 
all hearts, then those powerful causes of intellectual waste 
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will the world learn for Ihc first time how deep lias been her 
degradation, how incalculably valuable are tbe rights of which 
for thousands of years she has been deprived, and how truly 
frightful has b^en the waste of mind since the beginning O, 
how cheering to the lover of science to lnok forward to those 
halt von dajs which Chiistiinity tells u= shall assuredU come ' 
Imagination need not fear that her moat vivid colors can 
outdo the original , for if the little benevolence and the little 
know ledge w hich ha\e been in the world hitbirto have ac- 
complished so much, what imaginalion can sketch the picture 
when the hearts of earth's \ast population shall all be swajed 
b) benevolence, and fheir minds all di>cipl ned and tvpanded 
bj science > 

The institution whose anni\ersar\ we celcbrite lo da^ is to 
me an earnest that such a bright peiiod I'l cnmmg n A 
brief sketch of its hi<itoi) i' therefoie, an appinpritlL close 
to my remark's 

There is a place in Essip't county, called Agawam h> the 
natives, which was visited by our pilgiim fatheis nme \ears 
before the settlement of Plymouth, and of w hich Captam John 
Smith, of Virginia, gave the following account six years be- 
fore the Mayflower entered Massachusetts Bay. " Here," 
says he, " are many rising hills, and on their tops and de- 
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scents are many comefields and delightful groues. On tlie 
east is an isle of two or three leagues in lenglh — the one 
half plain marsh ground, fit for pasture or salt ponds, witli 
many fine high groues of mulherry trees. Tliere are also 
okes, pines, walnuts, and other wood, to make this place an 
excellent habitation." Nineteen years afterwards, the pil- 
grims located themselves in this spot ; and, more than one 
hundred years after, two young ladies had made the pleasant 
village which had sprung up there the seat of a flourishing 
female seminary. God had greatly smiled upon their efforts; 
for while they placed their standard of literary attainments 
high, religion, not nominally only, but practically, was made 
paramount to every thing else. The consequence was, that 
Ipswich female seminary soon attracted the attention, not only 
of the wise and the good m our own land, but even of visitors 
from Europe ; for it sent a benign influence to the remotest 
portions of this country, and even to far distant heathen lands. 
Its moulding power gave to the female character that happy 
shape which, while it fitted woman for great energy of action, 
did not hide those milder virtues and that grace of manners 
which make her influence almost irresistible over the human 

The ladies who had charge of this seminary were not in- 
sensible to the blessings with which God had crowned their 
labors. They had the joy of witnessing, from month to month 
and from year to year, a silent yet transforming divine influ- 
ence, whereby a large proportion of all who came there 
unconverted returned fo their paternal roof with the now song 
of redeeming love upon their lips. They went back, also, 
with a new and deeper sense of their responsibilities to llieii; 
fellow -beings, and with a strong determination henceforth to 
devote the energies of their minds to the cause of human 
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improvement and happiness. But as these teachers mused 
on the subject, oflen would the inquiry arise, How sliall the 
blessings of our institution be perpetuated ? OAcn, when tlie 
laboi-s of the day were ended, and the silence of evening was 
broken onh by the whip poor will's song or the distant «urf 
blP^klllg on the shore, would thej muse upon this qupsiion 
until the tire burned within them, ■ind an irrepiessible desire 
arost, to do something more than they had done for placing 
the means of education pprmanently within the reach of the 
daughters of Ameiica — especitlK those whose pecuniary 
means ^re small, but to whom Pio\idence has mode up m 
mind wh'»t ta wanting in monej As thev cast then ejes 
over the land, though colkgcs and univ(~rsiiiei met them at 
almobt ciery step, not a single peimantnt female seminaiy 
could be found In many places, such schools had iisen 
up and become distinguiahed while bodip able teacher wis 
at their head , but as soon is she was gone, the glory of 
the m&titutjon departed Their own would piobably shaie 
the same fate Already did the occiswnai sinking of nature, 
under then arduous labors, remind them that those labors 
must soon forever ccaiio But could an institutun like theiis 
be inodeiatily (^ndiiwf d by a bennolent public, so that 
looms, and apparatus, ind books should be gratuitously fur- 
nished, the same system of instruction might pass from 
leauher to teacher ihro igh successive generations After 
long deliberation and much pra\er, one of these teachers 
resolved to consecrate horselt for the remiinder of life, if 
necessary, to carry this plan into effect The other has not, 
indeed, been permitted to budd the temple, bit it was not 
bc&iiisp, like David, she was unfit, but because an pufe^bled 
constitution has compelled her to retire from the arduous 
duties of public instrucuon , though I am happv to say that 
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sho is able to fill a private station with great digtiity, useful- 
ness, and happiness. 

The plan was thus laid, and the agent ready for the work ; 
but what an herculean task to carry it into execution! Who 
could be made to believe that permanence i a fetnile e xi 
nary was desirable ? Who, especially, could be per^ adcd to 
give money for an enterprise of so doubtful ut 1 tv ai d unce 
tain sueceas > I beheie the effoit rnuit haie been a ti lu e 
if, in the fift place, the prime mo\er had not been a i o dti 
if, in the aecind phee, she had not m the outset appidled to 
woman; and if, m the thud placf, she had not acquired so 
firm a comiction of the e\C(>l!ence of her cause as to feel 
assured that God ivould uhimalely make it triumph — so that 
coldness, ridicuk, and enmitv would pioduee no eflect but to 
stimulate her to greater eflorts and mure lervent praver 
Yes, she did first appeal to women, and, to the everlaating 
honor of the ladies ot Ipswuh, be it known that they raised 
a purse of h\c hundied dollars to giie the first impuKe to 
the cause, and, what is still more to their ciedit, they did this 
when they knew that the pioposed seminary would be located 
in some other part of the country Thia was soon increased 
to one thousand dollars by other ladits , and if that "fum had 
not been raised, probabh the walls of this seminary would 
never have gone up Thus the prompt impuKc of womin's 
generous heart has secured that object which man's cold wis- 
dom would have deemed quixotic, but which he is now willing 
to acknowledge to be most nohle in character and rich in 



It cannot be expected thai, on this occasion, I should go 
into minute details respecting the means used to advance this 
enterprise, and the many difficulties which have been over- 
come to briag it into its present condition. There is but one 
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individual who could write such a history ; nor could even she 
give us an adequate idea of tlie toils and sacrifices which this 
great work has cost — how hard it was at first to gain the ear 
of the Christian puhlic long enough lo unfold the plao ; how 
much harder still to make even a few believe io its feasibil- 
ity ; how the way seemed often so hedged up that prayer was 
tiie only resort ; and, what was worse to bear with a Christian 
spirit, how even influeatial fellow-Christians endeavored to 
put down the enterprise by scorn and ridicule. Even most 
of us, who have viewed it with deep interest from the begin- 
ning, will recollect how the pleadings of its eloquent advocate 
produced in us only faith enough to say to her. We admire 
the plan, and wish it might succeed, and any infiuence we 
possess shall be cheerfully given to it ; but you must expect 
a liard struggle to accomplish it. And, in fact, while we could 
not but speak encouraging words, there was within us a faint- 
ing of the heart in anticipation of defeat. We forgot the 
sentiment of Elliot, that " prayers and pains through Jesus 
Christ can do any thing." And as we look around us to-day, 
we stand rebuked for our misgivings and unbelief. Little 
did I ever imagine that my eyes would be allowed to behold 
one of the finest edifices in New England so soon completed, 
aod with its two hundred inmates already exerting a strong 
influenee in arresting the waste of female mind in our coun- 
Uy. I had thought of it as one of the visions which the early 
Christian friends of this institution might be permitted to enjoy, 
h y h d ne to their final rest, as they came down 
d of mercy. But to most of them the 
n d th de the grave ; and to-day are they per- 

d m h congratulations at the complctioa of 

b p and to unite in thanksgiving to that infi- 

nite Bein^ tt hose blessmg has crowned every etfort to advance 
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Tlic l]lo--.ing of Grtil, m> friends, n indeed to be =pcc^iall} 
oi"! 11 jn lodged, on this occasion, as haMng been e\peiLenctd 
fiom the farst conccptLon ot this institution to its completion 
Those who have borne the heit and buiden of the enterprise 
htve fouiid his piovidence then cloud by d i^ and their pillar 
of file bj night, and therefaie then courage has not fainted 
The success of the seminary thus far has been onH a fulfal- 
mcnt of the promise of Jehovah, Tliem, that honor me I will 
hoHoi , foi holiness to the Lord was engraved upon its foun- 
dations, and stand-, out in hold reliet upon the top alone 
From the fiiat it has been diatmctly undeistood that, while an 
elevated and thorough system of instruction should be here 
pu ued el g on si ould receive a still higher attention, and 
t k 1 e 1 ccede ce of every thing else. Tli' ' 
I I g a d f n 1 en al principle on which the i 
69 a i 1 e c re of all its s icccss hitherto, and the only 
g ou d of 1 ofe fo le future Uod his set his seal to this 
p mciple by the almost constant presfiice of that divine energy 
by winch tlie soul is oonveitcd And while that principle is 
piactically regarded, it will continue to be blea.<ied Its teach 
ers. Its piesent mode of instruction, its peculiarities of do 
mesne ariangement, may all bo changed without essentiallj 
affecting Its prospei it^ , vo lonj as this principle is made the 
pole star of action lSa\ its infl tiice shall become wider 
and w Her, deeper and leejer Bv me. ins of its example and 
ita vv ell educated p ipih it shall oj eiate all over the land to 
raise the standard of lemale education and to rescue woman 
fiom the peiiei'. m and waste of her powers. Han, too, 
shall come un Ini it liu nani7mg influ net., and bo awakened 
to ncn clToi s n the cai e of learning and benevolence. Nor 
shall that infl lence be limited to the civilized portions of our 
a da ighlers sh ill gr forth, as some have already 
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gone, with mind 11 d pi d d h b 1 

desire to bles k d h p d d f 

western wilds, d hdraddhh dMhmd 

of far distant did J j q f 

the globe shall h 1 pp d d 1 bl 

especially abu ddffgm Ud bl g 

upon its found d p p I I h !I dJ p 

tha.t lever whi h b 1 has pi d b h h 

of ignorance d d h h f h 1 i 

the daylight of Ch d sc I 1 11 f 

of those radia p f hllbldljlk 1 

edge and religi Ugfh d fm hhlf 

light which shall at length encircle the whole earth, and make 
it noonday among all the nations. 
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